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in the aspect and course of British 

foreign relations—a change accom- 
plished by the personal influence of King 
Edward as an exponent of Ministerial 
policy—there were fundamental changes 
in English domestic politics in which the 
Sovereign of necessity had no formative 
share. It was his lot to witness in the 
early years of his reign the disruption 
of the Unionist Party which, with one 
short break, “had for many years been 
all-powerful in the country. He had 
watched the formation of that tremend- 
ous coalition after Mr. Gladstone had 
split his party in twain on the Home 
Rule question ; and both as a friend of 
Ireland and a detached observer of the 
shifts and rivalries and intrigues of poli- 
ticians the task must have stimulated 
reflection upon the difficulties the Party 
system could produce for an occupant 
of the Throne. He had lived through 

3J 


(istic aspect with the change 


the years of its achievements—the incor- 
poration of the Boer Republics, the enlarge- 
ment of the area and the responsibilities 
of the British Empire elsewhere on the 
African continent, the reconquest of the 
lost provinces of Egypt, the preservation 
of inter-European peace notwithstanding 
the weltering troubles in the East, Near 
and Far; and he had noted its failure 
to carry the comprehensive measures of 
social reform on the suggestion of which its 
leaders had obtained their great majorities. 
On one question of particular interest 
to him—the better housing of the people 
—nothing had been done worthy of note ; 
the problem of old age pensions had been 
relegated to the background; and in 
regard to the great group of questions 
thrust to the front by the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour—on which the King, 
as Prince of Wales, had desired a seat, and 
from which he was excluded on the ground 
that the work of that body might overlap 
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subjects of Party controversy—there had 
been inaction, with the conspicuous 
exception of the extension of the principle 
of employers’ liability to compensate 
the victims of accident. Until the third 
year of his reign, when the Wyndham 
Land Purchase Act was passed, there 





LORD HALSBURY. 


had been no bold and constructive legis- 
lation in the interests of social peace in 
Ireland—we shall recur to the visit of the 
King and Queen in that year and sketch 
the history of that Act and its successor 
in a chapter dealing with Irish affairs 
alone. He had seen the Unionist Party 
appeal to the country in 1900 for a 
renewal of office, on the plea that the war 
was “ practically over,” and obtain it— 
on the principle that it is unwise to swop 
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horses while crossing a stream. He had 
watched the Government and the Party 
struggling to end what the venerable Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Halsbury, with quaint 
humour, described as ‘‘a sort of war,” 
which went on, with alternate good and 
ill fortune, despite the official view that 
the war was over and the goings 
to and fro of myriad mounted 
infantry under the African sun. 
In the negotiations for peace he 
had—if our inference from known 
facts be right—taken a hand, or 
at least exercised a moderating 
influence upon the office holders 
who would have fought the Boers 
to the last cartridge. He had 
watched the Government enter 
with high hopes and splendid 
confidence upon the gigantic task 
of political and social reconstruc- 
tion in South Africa; and he 
had seen their plans miscarry 
because of the then unrealised 
extent of the economic ruin which 
the war had wrought in the sub- 
continent. Simultaneously with 
these things he would have ob- 
served a rising national movement 
in England, imperilling the sta- 
bility of any Government which 
could not or would rot satisfy the 
democratic demand for a larger share of 
the ever-growing wealth of the community. 
Then came the great convulsion within the 
Unionist Party—the revival of the old 
issue of Protection by Mr. Chamberlain, 
though in a new and twofold form, first 
as a system for the organic consolidation 
of the British Empire, and next as a 
means for alleviating democratic discon- 
tent with low wages and with the economic 
helplessness of men against the brutal 
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doctrine that labour is a thing to be 
bought and sold as inanimate commodities 
are bought and sold. The outcome of 
that internal convulsion was the temporary 
destruction of the Unionist Party. It 
clung to office for two years after the 
split. When at length it sought its 
fate at the General Election early in 
1906, the electorate almost anni- 
hilated it. In domestic affairs, as in 
foreign relations, a new era had opened. 
King Edward found himself with new 
Ministers, animated by a new spirit. 
What a stupendous change that election 
effected, and the historic consequences 
that flowed from it—were flowing in a 
mighty flood when King Edward 
breathed his last—will be told here- 
after. Our present business is with the 
causes of the change. 

The public had expected an im- 
mense revival of trade with the 
establishment of peace. There was to 
be a “ boom” in South Africa such as 
the world had never known. The 
Rand was a mass of gold. To multi- 
ply the output all that was needed 
was to dig deeper. Elsewhere on the 
veld there were auriferous and dia- 
mondiferous areas where new Johannes- 
burgs and new Kimberleys would arise 
in a night. °Great pcpulations would 
flock there. The resources of the 
existing railways would be overtaxed 
to carry inward the new machinery, 
the supplies, the influx of immigrants 
—and to carry outward the mammoth 
nuggets and the pyecious stones. There 
would be railway reconstruction and 
new construction. New industries would 
be started here, there, and everywhere ; 
the bare veld would blossom like the 
tose, and the farming class flourish, 


so great would be the demand for food- 
stuffs at the mines. Schemes of colonisa- 
tion were mooted, not alone for men who 
wanted to farm in Africa and had a little 
capital of their own, but also for the super- 
fluous girlhood of England. The ocean 
picture presented to the imagination was 
of an unending procession of steamers— 
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laden to the Plimsoll line with exports 
and every sleeping bunk occupied by a 
sturdy emigrant or daring servant girl or 
governess—forging through the seas from 
England to the Cape; and a returning 
procession with cargoes of gold and 
passengers laden with newly acquired 
wealth. The land picture was one of 
busy cities, new mining camps, and an 
orderly scramble under Government con- 
trol for all the good land of the Transvaal 
and the Orange River Colony by British 
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emigrants, who would submerge the Boer 
population and teach them how to farm. 
xreat was the optimism, real and feigned, 
especially by those who had South African 
shares to sell which the events of the pre- 
ceding years had reduced to waste-paper 
value. 

Most unhappily, fancy and _ reality 
did not meet. There was no “ boom.” 
South Africa was temporarily ruined. The 
country had been living on and out of 
the war, on the money which the Imperial 
Government had been spending so lavishly 
to prosecute the war. Peace meant the 
cessation of the greater part of this 
expenditure. It meant also a partial 
cessation of employment in those indus- 
tries in England which depend on the 
equipment and replenishing of armies. 
Many thousands of fighting men were 
thrown by the peace on the labour markets 
of South Africa and\England. Instead of 
a trade revival there was a shrinkage. 


‘, 
\ 
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Unemployment increased, and men of dis- 
cernment, who looked at the facts of life 


_amongst us with their own eyes, knew that 


the democracy was restive and clamorous. 
Such discernment was never lacking in Mr. 
Chamberlain. He read the signs of the 
times if none other did among his col- 
leagues in the Ministry, which ere this had 
lost the restraining influence of Lord 
Salisbury ; and to read them was, to a 
man of his practical, contriving intellect, 
to search out a line of action. He had 
gone to South Africa on the conclusion 
of the peace, to confer with the men 
on the spot. It was an intrepid enter- 
prise, for he had been the object of bitter 
obloquy in the former Republics, and it is 
no slight tribute to the sanity and restraint 
of the Boer population, among whom he 
mixed freely, that no violence and no 
insult was offered him. With the work 
he did there we are not now concerned : 
that belongs to the narrative of the paci- 
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fication and recovery of South Africa. 
But in ‘the solitude of the illimitable 
veld’ and on the voyage out and home 
he reflected much. He left in October, 
1902, Birmingham giving him a magni- 
ficent send-off after listening to a speech 
notable for its eloquence and ‘sincerity of 
thought. He returned in March, and, as 
we -have already seen, was received by 
the King and Queen. On the 15th of May 
he visited his constituents and made a 
speech which broke new ground, sug- 
gesting that in return for the preference 
of 334 per cent. which Canada had granted 
on her tariff to British goods, and the 
preference which the South African 
Colonies were then granting, Great Britain 
should alter her fiscal system. Here is 
the vital passage of the speech :— 

‘The Ministers of Canada, when they 
were over here last year, made me a further 
definite offer. ‘They said, ‘We have done 
for you as much as we can do, voluntarily 
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and freely and without return. If you 
are willing to reciprocate in any way, we 
are prepared to reconsider our tariff with 
a view to secing whether we cannot give 
you further reductions, especially in regard 
to those goods in which you come into 
competition with foreigners ; and we will 
do this if you will meet us by giving us 
a drawback on the small tax of Is. per 
quarter which you have put upon corn.’ 
Well, that was the offer, which we had to 
refuse. I must say that, if I could treat 
matters of this kind solely in regard to 
my position as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, I should have said, ‘ That is a 
fair offer, that is a generous offer, from your 
point of view, and it is an offer which 
we might ask our people to accept.’ ” 
Thus the movement which came to be 
known as ‘‘ Tariff Reform ”’ was origin- 
ated in England. “I do not think,” 
said Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘ that a general 
election is very near; but, near or dis- 
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tant, I think our opponents may perhaps 
find that the issues which they propose 
to raise are not the issues on which we 
shall take the opinion of the country.” 
In the Hotise of Commons, on the 22nd 
of May, when taunted with the non-fulfil- 
ment of the pledges to provide pensions 
for the aged, Mr. Chamberlain suggested 
that the funds for such pensions might be 
provided if the fiscal system of the country 
were remodelled on the lines of his Bir- 
mingham speech. Here, then, was a new 
and startling situation. A prominent 
member of a Ministry held together by the 
principle of taxation for revenue only had 
suggested the setting up of a tariff against 
the rest of the world for the purpose of 
giving preferential rates to Colonies which 
protected themselves against the com- 
petition of goods made in these islands ; 
and he had done this on the twofold 
ground that by such a system the bonds of 
Empire could be strengthened and social 
reform financed. It was seen at once that 
such a departure from Free Trade would 
involve the taxation of the food of the 
people. Mr. Chamberlain had disclaimed 
that he was speaking for the Govern- 
ment. Was he making a bid for power 
as against Mr. Balfour? What did 
Mr. Balfour think? Thus challenged, 
Mr. Balfour defined his own position. It 
was a debatable question whether we 
should not give up the theory of taxation 
for revenue only in favour of a system 
which would enable us to retaliate on 
Protectionist Powers. The object of a 
Preferential system—the closer binding 
of the Empire—was good; the issue 
was whether the price was not too high. 
Raw materials for manufacturing could 
not be taxed. But “you will, in my 
Opinion, never have a tax on the food 
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of the people in this country, except as 
part of a big policy which they heartily 
and conscientiously accept.” 

There was a difference of degree in the 
opinion of Mr. Chamberlain and himself ; 
but there was no discord in the Cabinet. 
It soon appeared, however, that while 
Mr. Balfour had rio objection to academic 
discussion of the subject, he was not then 
prepared to take up the new policy and 
press it upon the country. Mr. Chamberlain, 
however, went at it hammer and tongs, 
developing his ideas in other speeches. He 
admitted that if a preference were to be 
given to the Colonies, a tax must be put 
upon food, and he urged that this taxation 
could be so counterbalanced that the cost 
of living would not be increased. <A furious 
controversy arose in the country, Protec- 
tionist opinion everywhere rallying to 
his support. Unfortunately for the 
movement at this stage, the Government 
had in the Budget of the year remitted the 
war-tax on corn on the express ground that 
it had been levied only under pressing — 
urgency, and, being taxation on a prime 
necessity of life, had first claim to be 
remitted now that the war was over. 
Clearly, the Government still stood for 
Free Trade. There was a debate in the 
Commons at the Whitsuntide adjourn- 
ment which showed that Mr. Chamberlain 
had succeeded in dividing his own party 
without making converts in the Opposition ; 
and on the resumption of the Session there 
was another debate, in the course of which 
Sir M. Hicks Beach, who, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had levied the Corn 
Duty, offered a searching criticism of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, and affirmed that 
unless they were dropped they would 


_ destroy the Unionist party. In the Lords 


also, where the Duke of Devonshire was 
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THE ‘“‘HOUSE’”’ GOING HOME AFTER A LONG DEBATE. 


leader, Lord Goschen characterised Mr. 
Chamberlain’s plan as ‘‘ a gamble with the 
food of the people,” and asked the Govern- 
ment to repudiate it. Lord J,ansdowne, 
for the Government, told the House that 
it was a plan put forward as a basis for 
discussion, and was not a plan to which 
the Government were irrevocably com- 
mitted ; while the Duke of Devonshire 
obviously discouraged it. The summer 
passed in speeches and counter-speeches 
in Parliament and in the country, and new 
political organisations were brought into 
existence to expound and to oppose the 
policy—a ‘ Tariff Committee,” a Tariff 
Reform League, and yet another League 
for the defence of Free Trade. The 
controversy became hot. Mr. Balfour 
found means of keeping it outside the 
House of Commons. There was a case for 
inquiry ; but the Government, as such, 
had no new fiscal policy to propose. That 


was the official attitude. Thus the Cabinet 
was able to keep together through the 
remainder of the Session. After the proro- 
gation in mid-August there was a lull in 
the storm, except for a manifesto by a 
number of Professors of Economic Science, 
condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s policy—a 
manifesto answered by another from other 
professors who gave it support. On the 
22nd of August Lord Salisbury died; a 
few days after there was issued a report 
of a Royal Commission on the conduct of 
the war. It shattered many reputations 
and convicted the Government of gross 
incompetence. Then there were more 
massacres in Armenia. The fiscal question 
was lost sight of. Buta crisis in the Cabinet 
was imminent. There were long sittings 
on the 14th and 15th of September, and 
an announcement on the fiscal policy of 
the Government was expected to be made. 
None was forthcoming ; but on the 16th 
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a pamphlet appeared by Mr. Balfour, 
entitled ‘“‘Some Economic Notes on In- 
sular Free Trade.’’ It was believed to be 
a memorandum which he had circulated 
among his colleagues since Parliament had 
been prorogued. Its argument was that 
owing to hostile tariffs there were signs 
of a decrease of our trade, not only a 
decrease relatively to the growth of popu- 
lation, but a decrease absolute ; and Mr. 
Balfour suggested that only by arming 
ourselves with powers of retaliation could 
this effect of hostile tariffs be counteracted. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were only 
mentioned, not discussed; but they were 
not condemned. On the next day the 
Board of Trade issued a Fiscal Blue Book, 
which had long been promised by the 
Government. It in no wise helped Mr. 
Chamberlain. Scarcely had the political 
significance of this colossal volume been 
grasped by the leader-writers of 
the morning papers than they 
were confronted with the fact that 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord George 
Hamiulton—the Secretary of State 
for India—and Mr. Ritchie, who 
had succeeded Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had resigned their offices. 
There had been an interchange of 
letters, whith have become his- 
toric. On the gth of September, 
Mr. Chamberlain had written :— 
“My DEAR BALFOoUR,—In an- 
ticipation of the important Cabinet 
which is to meet on Monday, I 
have most carefully considered 
the present situation as it affects 
the Government and also the 
great question of fiscal reform. 
“When you, in replying to 
the deputation on the Corn Tax, 
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and I in addressing my constituents at 
Birmingham, called attention to the 
changes that had taken place in our 
commercial position during the last fifty 
years and suggested an inquiry into the 
subject, I do not think that either of 
us intended to provoke a purely party 
controversy. We raised, not for the first 
time, a question of the greatest national 
and Imperial importance in the hope that 
it would be discussed with a certain im- 
partiality by both friends and opponents, 
and that the inquiry thus initiated might 
lead to conclusions accepted by a majority 
of the people of this country and repre- 
sented accordingly in the results of the 
next General Election. 

“Whether our view was reasonable or 
not, it was certainly not shared by the 
leaders of the Liberal party. From the 
first they scouted the idea that a system 
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which was generally accepted in 1846 could 
possibly require any modification in 1903, 
and the whole resources of the party 
organisation were brought into play against 
any attempt to alter or even to inquire 
into the foundations of our existing fiscal 
policy. 

“Meanwhile the advocates of recon- 
sideration were at a great disadvantage. 
Owing to admitted differences of opinion 
in the Unionist party the political organisa- 
tions of the party were paralysed, and our 
opponents have had full possession of the 
field. ‘hey have placed in the forefront 
of their arguments their objections to the 
taxation of food and even to any read- 
justment of the existing taxation with a 
view to securing the mutual advantage of 
ourselves and our Colonies and the closer 
union of the different parts of the Empire. 
A somewhat unscrupulous use has been 
made of the old cry of the dear loaf, and, 
in the absence of any full public discussion 
of the question, I recognise that serious 
prejudice has been created, and that while 
the people generally are alive to the danger 
of unrestricted competition on the part of 
those foreign countries that close their 
markets to us while finding in our market 
an outlet for their surplus production, they 
have not yet appreciated the importance 
to our trade of Colonial markets, nor the 
danger of losing them if we do not meet 
in some way their natural and patriotic 
desire for preferential trade. 

‘The result is that, for the present at 
any trate, a preferential agreement with our 
Colonies involving any new duty, however 
small, on articles of food hitherto untaxed 
is, even if accompanied by a reduction of 
taxation on other articles of food of 
equally universal consumption, unaccept- 
able to the majority in the constituencies. 
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However much we may regret their deci- 
sion, and however mistaken we may think 
it to be, no Government in a democratic 
country can ignore it. I feel, therefore, 
that, as an immediate and practical policy, 
the question of preference to the Colonies 
cannot be pressed with any hope of success 
at the present time, although there is a 
very strong feeling in favour of the other 
branch of fiscal reform which would give 
a fuller discretion to the Government in 
negotiating with foreign countries for freer 
exchange of commodities and would enable 
our representatives to retaliate if no con- 
cession were made to our just claims for 
greater reciprocity. | 

“ Tf, as I believe, you share these views, 
it seems to me that you will be absolutely 
justified in adopting them as the policy of 
your Government, although it will neces- 
sarily involve some changes in its con- 
stitution. As Secretary of State for the 
Colonies during the last eight years, I have 
been in a special sense the representative 
of the policy of closer union, which I firmly 
believe is equally necessary in the interests 
of the Colonies and of ourselves, and I 
believe that it is possible to-day—-and may 
be impossible to-morrow—to make ar- 
rangements for such a union. I have had 
unexampled opportunities of watching the 
trend of events and of appreciating the 
feelings of our kinsmen beyond the seas. 
I stand, therefore, in a different position 
to that of any of my colleagues, and I think 
I should be justly blamed if I remained 
in office and thus formally accepted the 
exclusion from my political programme of 
so important a part of it. I think that, 
with absolute loyalty to your Government 
and its general policy, and with no fear of 
embarrassing it in any way, I can best 
promote the cause I have at heart from 
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outside, and I cannot but hope that, in 
a perfectly independent position, my argu- 
ments may be received with less prejudice 
than would attach to those of a party 
leader. 

“ Accordingly I suggest that you should 
limit the present policy of the Government 
to the assertion of our freedom in the case 
of all commercial relations with foreign 
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countries, and that you should agree to 
my tendering my resignation of my present 
office to His Majesty and devoting myself 
to the work of explaining and popularising 
those principles of Imperial union which 
my experience has convinced me are 
essential to our future welfare and pros- 


erity. . 
pet i Yours very sincerely, 


‘“J. CHAMBERLAIN.’ 


Mr. Balfour’s reply was not written 
until the 16th of September. This com- 
munication was as follows :— 


‘“My DEAR CHAMBERLAIN,—I did not 
answer your letter of the oth, which I 
received shortly before my departure from 
Scotland for the Cabinet meeting, as I 
knew that we should within a few hours 
have an opportunity of talking over the 
important issues with which it deals. The 
reply, therefore, which I am now writing 
rather embodies the results of our conver- 
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sation than adds to them anything which 
is new. 

‘“ Agreeing as I do with you that the 
time has come when a change should be 
made in the fiscal canons by which we 
have bound ourselves in our commercial 
dealings with other Governments, it seems 
paradoxical, indeed, that you should leave 
the Cabinet at the time that others of my 
colleagues are leaving it who disagree on 
that very point with us both. Yet I can- 
not but admit, however reluctantly, that 
there is some force in the arguments with 
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A “TARIFF REFORM” MEETING, HYDE PARK. 


which you support that course, based as 
they are upon your special and personal 
relation to that portion of the controversy 
which deals with Colonial preference. You 
have done more than any man, living or 
dead, to bring home to the citizens of the 
Empire the consciousness of Imperial 
obligation, and the interdependence 
between the various fragments into which 
the Empire is geographically divided. I 
believe you to be right in holding that this 
interdependence should find expression in 
our commercial relations as well as in our 
political and military relations. I believe 
with you that closer fiscal union between 
the Mother Country and her Colonies 
would be good for the trade of both, and 
that, if much closer union could be estab- 
lished on fitting terms, its advantages to 


both parties would increase as the years 
went on and as the Colonies grew in 
wealth and population. 

‘Tf there ever has been any difference 
between us in connection with this matter 
it has only been with regard to the prac- 
ticability of a proposal which would seem 
to require, on the part of the Colonies, a 
limitation in the all-round development 
of.a protective policy, and on the part of 
this country the establishment of a pre- 
ference in favour of important Colonial 
products. On the first of these require- 
ments, I say nothing, but if the second 
involves, as it almost certainly does, taxa- 
tion, however light, upon food stuffs, I am 
convinced with you that public opinion 
is not yet ripe for such an arrangement. 
The reasons may easily be found in past 
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political battles and present political mis- 
representations. 

“Tf then, this branch of fiscal reform is 
not at present within the limits of practical 
politics, you are surely right in your advice 
not to treat it as indissolubly connected 
with the other branch of fiscal reform, to 
which we both attach importance, and 
which we believe the country is prepared 
to consider without prejudice. I feel, how- 
ever, deeply concerned that you should 
regard this conclusion, however well 
founded, as one which makes it difficult 
for you, in your very special circum- 
stances, to remain a member of the 
Government. Yet I do not venture, in 
a matter so strictly personal, to raise 
any objection. If you think you can 
best serve the interests of Imperial 
unity, for which you have done so 
much, by pressing your views on Colonial 
preference with the freedom which is 
possible in an independent position, but 
is hardly compatible with office, how can 
I criticise your determination ? The loss 
to the Government is great, but the gain 
to the cause you have at heart may be 


greater still. If so, what can I do but 


acquiesce ? 
q “Yours sincerely, 


“A. J. BALFourR.” 


The nation marvelled why the Duke of 
Devonshire—the straightest man in poli- 
tical life, who might be deceived for a 
time, but was himself incapable of du- 
plicity—remained within a Cabinet where 
Free Traders like Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Ritchie could not honestly 
remain, ‘The explanation was that Mr. 
Balfour was not reluctant to lose Lord 
George and Mr. Ritchie, but wished to keep 
the Duke of Devonshire if he could. He 
kept Mr. Chamberlain’s letter of resigna- 
tion to himself, saying never a word to the 
Indian Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer about it, or of his acceptance of 
the resignation. The Cabinet meetings 
were on the 14th and 15th. Mr. Balfour 
acquiesced in Mr. Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion, sent to him on the gth, by the letter 
dated the 16th of September. Lord George 
Hamilton and Mr. Ritchie wrote their re- 
signations on the afternoon after the Cabinet 
meeting of the 15th, ‘‘in ignorance,” as 
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Lord George wrote, ‘“‘ of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resignation and of the consequent elimina- 
tion of all that related to preferential 
tariffs from the Government programme.”’ 
Had they known Mr. Chamberlain had 
gone out, or would go out, they would not 
have gone. While men marvelled at Mr. 
Balfour’s dexterity in dealing both with 
his colleagues and the fiscal policy, the 
Duke of Devonshire, never a rapid thinker, 
was pondering over the situation and 
wondering whether, after all, the policy 
of Free Trade was really the policy of 
Mr. Balfour. The National Union of Con- 
servative Associations was meeting at 
Shefheld. Mr. Balfour addressed it on the 
tariff question. We were helpless under 
our Tariff system against hostile Tariffs 
and Trusts. Therefore, he asked that the 
people of this country should give to the 
Government “ that freedom of negotiation 
of which we have been deprived, not by 
the force of circumstances, not by the 
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pressure of Foreign Powers, but by some- 
thing which I can only describe as our 
own pedantry and our own self-conceit.”’ 
If he were asked, “‘ Do you desire to reverse 
the fiscal tradition which has prevailed 
during the last two generations?’ he 
would reply, “ Yes, I do!’’ He would 
change that tradition ‘by asking the 
people of this country to reverse, to annul 
and delete altogether from their maxims 
of public conduct the doctrine that you 
must never put on taxation except for 
revenue purposes.’”’ 

The Duke of Devonshire thereupon re- 
signed. He had, he wrote to Mr. Balfour, 
“hoped for an explicit declaration [at 
Sheffield] of adherence to the principles of 
Free Trade as the ordinary basis of our 
fiscal and commercial system, and an 
equally explicit repudiation of the prin- 
ciples of Protection.”” He expressed his 
anxiety at the cleavage in the Unionist 
party which the Shefheld speech would 
produce. Mr. Balfour replied to this 
letter with some warmth. The speech was 
entirely forestalled by the ‘‘ Notes on 
Insular Free Trade.” If anyone but the 
Duke of Devonshire had written to him 
thus he would have attributed it to a 
desire to pick a quarrel. So far from the 
Shefheld speech producing greater party 
division, it had effected greate® harmony 
than had existed since May. ‘‘ Had you 
resigned on the 15th [of September], or 
had you not resigned at all, this healing 
effect would have suffered no interruption. 
To resign now, and to resign on the 
speech, is to take the course most calcu- 
lated to make yet harder the task of the 
peacemaker.”’ 

Mr. Balfour had reconstituted his Minis- 
try. Failing to persuade Lord Milner to 
leave unfinished the work of reconstryc-_ 
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tion which he had begun in South Africa, 
and go to the Colonial Office, Mr. Balfour 
made Mr. Alfred Lyttelton Colonial 
Secretary, a position in which he won a 
place in history by sanctioning the intro- 
duction of Chinese labour. The eldest 
son of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who had 
been a member of the House of Com- 
mons for several years, was transferred 
from the Post Office to the Treasury. In 
a witty description of Mr. Austen, Punch 
had happily described his politics as 
“same as Pa’s.”’ That he should have 
been promoted to be Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was a handsome compliment 
alike to his father and to his own remark- 
able industry. He was a success in his 
new office, and won the confidence and 
esteem of the House and the country. 
Mr. Brodrick, in whose schemes of Army 
reform the country had little faith, was 
transferred to the India Office, and Mr. 
Arnold Forster, who had ideas of his 
own on military organisation, went to 
the War Office. The other changes are 
immaterial here. 

Mr. Chamberlain plunged forthwith into 
his work as the chief apostle of the new 
fiscal gospel, and made a series of speeches. 
They were answered by counter speeches 
by Unionist and Liberal statesmen of 
equal eminence. The split in the Unionist 
party was deep. We can touch only upon 
the prominent features of the struggle. 
The Government took no part in it, 
and thwarted attempts to have the con- 
troversy threshed out on the floor of the 
Commons. The year ended with the 
flood of contentious oratory unabated, and 
with the appointment by the Tariff Reform 
League of a “Commission” to collect 
evidence on which Mr. Chamberlain be- 
lieved it would be possible to frame a 


scientific tariff by which we could return 
preference for preference with the Colonies, 
retaliate on Protectionist countries and 
compel them to lower their barriers, and 
yet not add to the cost of raw materials 
to the manufacturer or of the necessities 
of life to the poor. He began his crusade 
with the intention of keeping the subject 
as a great Imperial theme above and 
beyond the strife of parties; but this 
proved to be impracticable, and it was 
not long before that section of the public 
which takes a keen interest in politics 
was sharply divided on this issue into 
two camps, roughly corresponding with 
Liberals and  Conservative-Unionists, 
though within the latter there was a 
ninority—all keen thinkers—who obstin- 
ately refused to accept and promulgate 
the Chamberlain formule. 

Amid the din and strife of warring 
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tongues none could tell what the nation 
at large really thought. With undaunted 
courage Mr. Chamberlain went on his way ; 
and with equal persistence his Liberal and 
Conservative and Unionist Free Trade op- 
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ponents subjected his speeches 
to merciless analysis and 
criticism, badly damaging his 
case and dissipating specific 
instances and figures on 
which arguments of his were 
founded. Gradually the im- 
pression gained ground that 
though Mr. Chamberlain was 
seized with a great central 
idea, he had not yet thought 
his way through its practical 
consequences, either upon the 
Empire as a living organism 
or upon the lot of the masses 
in England. He had a case, 
but he had not convinced 
the nation that his case was 
irrefutable. Far from it, for 
whenever he became definite 
the refutation followed. 
Powerful as his own intellect 
was, and expert as he was in 
controversial arts, there were 
pitted against him intellects 
quite as strong, and con- 
troversialists of equal skill. 
Among men of front rank in 
the national life he found 
himself standing alone, sup- 
ported, it is true, by an ever- 
growing number “of smaller 
men, but with no man of 
commanding influence by his 
side who possessed the con- 
fidence of the nation. He 
had captured the Liberal- 
Unionist organisation and 
extruded the Liberal- Unionist Free 
Traders; he and his party fought the 
latter as they fought him and them 
whenever there was a bye-election; but 
it was apparent that, for the time being, 
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he was making little if any headway home took it, the mining industry 
among the industrial classes. That was flagged so badly that by the end of 
the situation throughout 1904 and 1905. 1903 Lord Milner, who had set up a 
Meanwhile events had provided the _ costly system of administration, confided 
nation with new excitements The world his woes to the Colonial Office. There 
was shaking under the tumultuous march was complete stagnation. The railway 
of the hostile millions of Russia 
and Japan. None knew what 
the morrow would bring forth. 
At home the legislative energies 
of the Government were ex- 
hausted. Every new document 
produced by the Commissions 
and Committees which sat to 
investigate this or that aspect 
of the war in South Africa dis- 
closed still further the adminis- 
trative incompetence and _ in- 
tensified public distrust. For 
South Africa itself, instead of a 
great boom, there was probable 
bankruptcy and an immunent 
prospect of Imperial grants-in- 
aid if the machinery of govern- 
ment in the new Colonies was 
to be kept running. During the 
war the native population had 
prospered in the service of the 
combatants and a large amount 
of British gold had found its 
way into the kraals. Thus 
enriched at the expense of the 
British taxpayer the natives had 
no stomach for labour in the 
imines, at any rate not at such 
prices as the mine-owners in 
combination were prepared to 
pay. From this cause, coupled 
with the refusal of the mine- 
owners to employ white labour, 
of which South Africa was so 
full that nearly every white 
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revenue had fallen. The outlook was bad. 
There would be a deficit of over half a 
million on the Budget ; the constabulary 
would have to be reduced, and the Iim- 
perial Government must forego asking for 
an instalment—{10,000,000—of the thirty 
millions which the mining magnates had 
agreed with Mr. Chamberlain to pay 
to the Imperial Government as a _ con- 
tribution to the cost of the war. Indeed, 
not so much as the interest on the 
loan could be met. If it were pressed 
for a formidable weapon would be put 
in the hands of the disaffected, and Tord 
Milner hinted at an ugly quarrel. Clearly 
the bargain was not one which 1t would be 
politic to enforce at any time. As for the 
remedy for the threatened bankruptcy, 
there was nothing for it, in Lord Milner’s 
opinion, but to agree to the mine-owners’ 
demands for Chinese labour. ‘The Chinese 
were as the sands of the sea. They were 
cheap. They would bring the blacks to 
reason. Anyway, the experiment must be 
tried as the one alternative to an Imperial 
grant-in-aid. 

Thus was the vision of a magni- 
ficently prosperous ‘I'ransvaal dispelled. 
Arguments were invented in favour of the 
introduction of Chinese under a system of 
indenture and pressed upon the Colonial 
Office by Lord Milner until Mr. Lyttelton 
at last yielded, notwithstanding that the 
Boers, in so far as Boer opinion found 
organised and authoritative expression, 
declared that the introduction of Chinese 
would be a “public calamity of the 
first magnitude for which the tem- 
porary slackness of the labour market 
formed no excuse.” An Ordinance was 
passed in the Transvaal, and before the 
year was out many thousands of Chinese 
were lodged in compounds. The debates 
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in Parliament on this measure disclosed 
fierce opposition, and a vote of censure 
was moved upon the Government in the 
Commons for not having advised the King 
to disallow the Ordinance. But the 
Government could not then go back if it 
would. In the country the Ordinance was 
regarded with intense dislike. ‘To say that 
it set up a system of slavery, as Liberal 
assailants of the Government asserted, was 
to strain language, but it was a system 
akin to serfdom and out of harmony with 
English ideas, save in ex-slave-owning 
areas of the Empire, where Asiatics had 
been introduced in the hope of coercing 
the freed black population to labour for 
a mucroscopic wage. ‘The Government 
seem to have had no conception of the 
resentment that the agreement to Chinese 
labour would cause in the constitu- 
encies. The British miner, who had 
fought in the war or, because the 
Transvaal was now British territory, had 
emigrated in the belief that he would get 
well-paid employment, found himself shut 
out and employment given to the Chinese 
coolie instead, under conditions that 
would not be accepted by any human 
being but a Chinaman, not even by a 
Kathr. ‘That was the way the matter 
presented itself to the mind of the people 
in England, whose outlook on South 
African affairs had undergone a radical 
change. ‘lo the fiscal question there was 
also added the question of ‘‘ Chinese 
Slavery.” Bye-election after bye-election 
showed that the tide was running with 
ever-increasing strength against the 
Government, as is the way of bye 
elections. Unemployment also was rife ; 
Socialist orators and organisers were active 
in the great centres of population ; there 
were demands on every side, in the 
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House and out of it, for a dissolution. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it was understood, would 
have had the Government resign earlier, 
The theory was that had the country been 
appealed to on his policy in the early 
stages of its promulgation, when it was 
an intangibly beautiful thing made up of 


be is 


the roseate glories of Imperial sentiment 
and unspoiled by the winds of criticism, 
the country would have returned a majo- 
rity pledged to the principle of a general 
tariff with preference to the Colonies. 
That was the theory. Mr. Balfour did not 
believe in it, whoever else may have done. 
He stuck to office, hoping that time would 
heal the divisions in the Unionist party, 
but making no concentrated effort him- 
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self, or at least producing no result of 
such effort, to reduce the new fiscal policy 
to such concrete and intelligible form 
that the Party could re-unite upon it 
under his leadership. The Session closed 
in August—a Session barren of important 
legislation and fruitful in futile discussions. 


bee 


mney hough. 
PROSPECTING FOR GOLD ON 
THE RAND. 





Mr. Balfour appealed for unity and he 
appealed in vain, because no one knew his 
nund and many doubted whether he knew 
it himself. There was no such uncertainty 
about Mr. Chamberlain. He expounded 
his ideas in season and out of season, and 
the more they were assailed the greater 
was the energy of his defence. He toiled 
incessantly, and with all the art and skill 
which thirty years’ experience in the 
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organisation of political opinion had taught 
him. In these circumstances the active 
elements in the Unionist party throughout 
the country drifted to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views rather than respond to Mr. Balfour’s 
appeal for unity on some policy of his 
own akin to Mr. Chamberlain’s, but which 
he either could not or would not expound 
in plain speech. There was an under- 
standing when Parliament rose that he 
would not dissolve in the autumn. The 
pretext was that delicate negotiations on 
foreign affairs were afoot. They were 
ended by November. Mr. Balfour made 
another appeal for Party union. It was 
disregarded, and because of that The Times 
demanded in no uncertain tones that he 
should at an early date place his resignation 
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in the hands of the King. On Tuesday, 
the 5th of December, 1905, to the intense 
satisfaction of the country, eager for a 
decisive fight at the polls on the fiscal 
and “Chinese Slavery” issues, it was 
announced that the King was graciously 
pleased to accept Mr. Balfour’s resignation 
and had sent for Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. The electorate swept the 
Conservative - Liberal - Unionist majority 
out of existence. It did considerably more 
than that. It converted the Unionists’ 
majority of 74 into a minority of 356. 
It returned 430 members pledged to vote 
against the Chamberlain policy and 
‘Chinese Slavery,” and for an exten- 
sive programme of political and social 
change; and that for the better. 
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Socialist literature—and he probably 

was, for he delighted in works of 
modern progress—he would have known 
that the political reform which stands 
first on the Socialist programme is 
‘Abolition of the Monarchy.” If he 
had not been a man of the world, who 
understood the essentially conservative 
nature of his countrymen—a man who 
had seen the Republicanism which Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke had 
helped to popularise in the ’seventies 
vanish like a morning mist—it would 
have been excusable had he been a little 
apprehensive at the presence in the new 
House of Commons of thirty-one mem- 
bers, who were to all intents and purposes 
Socialists. In addition to these there 
were twelv@ who had themselves toiled 
in mines, had been elected in the main 
by mining votes, and were pledged to 
put the interests of their class in front 
of every other interest, or at least to 
keep them abreast of any other Labour 
claim. Further, there were ten other 
members who ranged themselves in what 
they called the Trade Union group; and 
their office was also to speak and vote 
for and otherwise champion the cause 


of Labour. The General Election, among 
3 k* 7 
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other surprising things, had resulted in 
the return of fifty-three members of the 
manual and wage-earning classes, all united 
on the principle of using the Parliamentary 
system for the advancement of the wel- 
fare of the wage-earners at whatever cost 
to the pockets of other classes. For 
political purposes these three groups may 
therefore, because of this unity of class 
and of class purpose, be regarded as one 
compact whole, subject to the fissiparous 
tendencies inherent in all coalitions. For 
example, a thoroughgoing Socialist who 
would topple the Crown into the gutter 
and a Trade Unionist of the older school, 
like Mr. Burt or Mr. Fenwick, whose 
loyalty to the Throne had been ever above 
suspicion, would find it impossible to act 
together if that issue were raised. But it 
was not raised; and it is a remarkable 
thing, testifying to the popularity of 
King Edward among the democracy, 
as well as to the mildness of English 
Socialism—or the astute discretion of its 
representatives in Parliament—that never 
a word of disloyalty to the Throne or of 
disrespect to King Edward or any mem- 
ber of his family was uttered in the new 
House of Commons by those whose first 
article of political faith was the abolition 
of the Monarchy. Whoever else had 


at 
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the father of the Queen, jeopardised 
this plan. His Majesty, however, decided 
that his many public engagements would 
not permit him to attend the funeral, and 
the Queen and Princess Victoria had to go 
alone. Messages of condolence were sent 
to the King and Queen from all parts of 
the country, and many separate messages 
to Queen Alexandra. ‘ Will you convey 
to the citizens of London,’ Her Majesty 
telegraphed to the Lord Mayor, ‘‘ my 
heartfelt thanks for their sympathy in 
the irreparable loss which I have sus- 
tained.”” The King remained at Windsor 
until the opening of the new Parliament 
in the month of February.. And he was 
very busy there with the comings and 
goings of Ministers. On off-days he had 
some shooting in the Park coverts, though 
he was still suffering from a slight lame- 
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ness arising from the injury he had 
met with previously ; and it should be 
worth noting that while the storm of the 
General Election was raging through the 
country he did one interesting thing for 
which future generations and wayfarers 
on the road from Datchet to Windsor 
will gratefully remember him, for he 
opened a new avenue of limé trees: from 
the bridge over the river to the foot of 
the castle hill. At the beginning of the 
avenue, at the bridge, there are three 
limes, now sturdy saplings, representing 
the three generations of the Royal Family. 
One was planted by King Edward, another 
by the Prince of Wales, and the third by 
Prince Edward, then a lad of twelve. 
The time will come when these three trees 
will represent three Sovereigns in suc- 
cession—father, son, and grandson. But 
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to return to the historic election—an 
event for which there was no parallel more 
recent than the Reform Parliament of 
1832. 

What were the issues on which it was 
fought ? Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
published a manifesto of appalling length. 
The ten years of Unionist government 
he treated as a wellnigh unbroken ex- 
panse of mismanagement; of legislation 
conducted for the benefit of privileged 
classes and powerful interests ; of wars and 
adventures abroad hastily embarked upon 
and recklessly pursued. He had, he wrote, 
taken up “a legacy of embarrassment, an 
accumulation of public mischief appalling 
in its extent and ramifications.” Having 
expended much verbal thunder on the 


record of the past, he assailed the Unionist 
policy for the future as a policy of Pro- 
tection fraught with incalculable mischief 
to the nation and to the Empire. That 
was his conviction. He was a Free 
Trader because under Free Trade our 
people and our industries stood to derive 
greater benefits than under any other 
system known to mankind. Nothing in the 
experience of Protectionist countries led 
him to suppose that by limiting imports 
exports could be increased, or that by 
raising prices, no matter by what Tariff 
expedients, the conditions of international 
competition could be utilised or unem- 
ployment diminished. Still less was he 
persuaded that the taxation of food could 
conduce to the welfare of the people 
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He was not prepared to sacrifice conditions 
which he believed to be indispensable to 
our social welfare and our industrial great- 
ness because individual industries here 
and there were hampered by foreign 
tariffs. Our fathers abandoned Pro- 
tection because they found it a bad sys- 
tem to live and labour under. He could 
not follow the argument that because 
certain great industrial States were thriv- 
ing under Protection we should hasten to 
resume our cast-off garments. Protection 


was not only bad economy but immoral 


and oppressive, based, as it is and must 
be, on the exploitation of the community 
in’ the interest of favoured trades and 
financial groups. He held it to be a cor- 
rupting system because honesty and 
purity of administration must be driven 
to the wall if the principle which he be- 
lieved to be the essence of Protection 
were adopted—that of taxes for private 
beneficiaries. ‘‘ Any attempt to rivet 
together the component parts of Empire 
by bonds so forged, or to involve it with 
us in a fiscal war against the world, is not 
and cannot come to good. An Empire 
united on a basis of food taxes would be 
an Empire with a disruptive force at its 
centre.’’ And with sueh unity Sir Henry 
would have nothing to do. ‘I am well 
aware,” he added, “that our opponents 
claim to be in a position to establish 
some kind of indeterminate fiscal limbo, 
in which the advantages of Free Trade 
and Protection are to be combined, with 
the disadvantages of neither—a fiscal 
paradise, perhaps I ought to call it, where 
tariffs will bless consumer and producer 
in equal measure, where the workman 
will find employment by the exclusion 
of foreign commodities, and the taxpayer 
will be relieved by the golden stream of 
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tribute with which the foreigner will still 
—I know not how—continue to provide 
him. These fairy stories will be dis- 
missed by serious men, and so, I hope, 
will be the illusory assurances that the 
Protection proposed will be of such a 
moderate description that nobody will 
be any the worse for it. The man who 
sets a stone rolling down a steep place may 
intend that it shall fall slowly and stop 
before it reaches the foot of the slope, but 
the stone follows its own course. In the 
same way the forces that will determine 
the course and momentum of the Tariff 
movement, once it is started on its way, 
are beyond the control of the Tariff pro- 
pagandists; and we shall do well to 
remember that every country which 
started on the protectionist path set out 
in a gradual and tentative way, and with 
the declared intention of executing a 
strictly moderate tariff policy.” For the 
rest the Government would hold fast to 
the principles of Liberalism—the princi- 
ples of peace, economy, self-government 
and civil and religious liberty. They 
would resist with all their strength the 
attack on Free Trade ; they would repair, 
as far as lay in their power, the mischief 
wrought in recent years ; and by strenu- 
ous legislation and administration they 
promised social and ecoflomic reforms 
“which had been too long delayed.”’ 

It had been the habit of years with the 
Party then dominant in the country to 
deride Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
as a mediocrity, a dummy figurehead, who 
had been made leader of the Party lest 
some abler man got that office and added 
to Liberal distractions because of his 
ability and stronger will. It had been the 
fashion on the Treasury Bench to treat 
him with superciliousness. Sir Henry was 
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soon to show that though he did not lay 
claim to the intellectual superiority affected 
by some of his opponents, he was far 
from being a mediocrity, and had fine 
moral courage and consistency of char- 
acter. The Election manifesto surprised 
them and the country by its masterly 
concentration on one single issue—Pro- 
tection versus Free Trade—and by the 
certainty and clearness of its convic- 
tions. It was complained against him 
that he had not done justice to his 
opponents, whose movement was not 
Protection; but there were so many 
cross currents that no one could say with 
precision what the movement was, while 
it was quite certain that every Protec- 
tionist in the country had joined it and 
was doing whatever he could to convert 
it into a revival of the Protectionist sys- 
tem for English agriculture as well as 
manufactures. All the interests that had 
not ceased to regret the abandonment of 
Protection in the forties and had laboured 
for its re-establishment accepted the Bir- 
mingham policy. There was the version of 
Mr. Chamberlain as to what he meant and 
intended by Tariff Reform—a version by 
which the central idea and the object 
were intelligibly set forth, but the 
advantages he expected left unproved ; 
there was the version of Tatiff Reform 
which Mr. Balfour then cherished in his 
inner consciousness; there were the 
hundred and one versions of it current 
among those who wanted their own in- 
dustries protected, and among the people 
who accepted either Mr. Balfour or Mr. 
Chamberlain, or tried to accept both, as 
their guide in economics. What was the 
gospel pure and undefiled few could tell, 
though all who accepted it pretended to 
know. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
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reading of the movement was that it was a 
Protectionist revival. Did the nation want 
Protection again, or did it not? That 
was the issue he set before the electorate. 
On that, as the predominant issue, he 
appealed for a majority. 

Mr. Balfour’s address had a certain 
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economy and indefiniteness of statement 
on the fiscal issue ; but he was addressing 
North-East Manchester, and fighting an 
uphill battle for his seat there—a losing 
battle, for the constituency returned a 
Free Trader by a heavy majority. He 
believed that our fiscal policy should be 
adapted to the changing conditions of a 
changing world. ‘‘ Should you return the 
Unionist Party to power,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ it 
is to the reform of our fiscal system that 
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its attention ought first to be directed— 
a task worthy of the efforts of a great 
Party.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain’s address was as 
strong and clear as all his utterances 
were wont to be, whatever the view he 
might be taking. Again he denied that his 
policy was Protection as Protection was 
understood and meant to be understood 
by his opponents; his policy was defen- 
sive, constructive, and practical. He 
charged his Liberal opponents with having 
shown a profound indifference to the 
wishes of our colonial kinsmen for closer 
commercial union. He declared that his 
system of a general tariff would of necessity 
provide for the free admission of raw 
materials, and he prophesied that the 
country would suffer if it did not accept 
the policy of preference. The miseries of 
the people would force its acceptance in 
the end. The new Ministry was one of 
Home Rulers and Little Englanders. 

Mr. Balfour had made much the same 
point, and had appealed to the defensive 
instinct of the Church and of the liquor 
trade. But these were side issues. The 
cardinal point of the election manifesto 
of the Conservative leader and of that 
of the leader of the Liberal Unionists was 
that fiscal change was necessary. In 
speeches each denied that Protection was 
his aim. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
argument was that whatever the aim 
might be the thing itself was Protection 
and nothing but Protection. That was 
the main issue before the nation. It pre- 
sented itself to the Duke of Devonshire 
in that light. Whatever Mr. Balfour 
might mean when he talked of a “ con- 
structive’ policy of fiscal Reform, the 
Duke did not know; but he did know 
what Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals were 
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and the proposals of the Tariff Reform 
League. They were distinct and clear, 
and it was impossible to distinguish them 
from pure Protection. In that he was 
at one with the Liberal Prime Minister. 
What course should Unionist Free Traders 
take ? He advised them not to be alarmed 
by fears of a Home Rule Bill in the new 
Parliament, but to take such action as 
would prove that the Unionist Party, 
whether in office or in opposition, was 
uncommitted to the new fiscal policy, 
which he condemned as retrograde. They 
took that advice, and either voted with 
the Liberals or abstained. 

With the flood of election oratory we 
are not here concerned. It was not of 
conspicuous intellectual value on either 
side. Election oratory never is. As the 
campaign progressed—and the present 
writer had to follow it day by day, 
travelling hither and thither over a large 
area of industrial England—three facts 
emerged. The first was that the people 
were determined to be rid of the Unionist 
Party, because it had become identified 
with a fiscal policy which would—so the 
democracy feared—add to the ccst of the 
necessaries of life in England. The second 
was that in many great cities, and especially 
in the mining areas, there was very keen 
resentment at the introductron of Chinese 
labour into South Africa. And the third + 
was that an enormous number of people 
of all classes in the urban constituencies 
had broken away from Party allegiance 
and meant to vote as they felt inclined, 
whatever happened to the two-Party 
system. Men who had voted Unionist 
in 1895, and had remained faithful in the 
“khaki” election of rgoo, either trans- 
ferred their vote to the Liberals or voted 
for the Labour candidate when there was 
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one, on the principle that neither of the 
two great Parties could be trusted to dis- 
charge their promises of social legisla- 
tion. <A strong feeling had grown up in 
the minds of the working classes that 
nothing would be done for them if they 
returned wealthy and educated men who 
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unprofitable Party game at the bidding 
of the mandarins of politics, and that to 
get something done this type of member 
must be displaced by a working-man 
actually or quite recently at labour in 
mine or mill, in factory or field. Histori- 
cally speaking, this feeling was not new; for 
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bore the conventional Party labels and 
uttered the cries which the leaders of the 
respective Parties had pronounced to 
be orthodox. There was a widespread 
conviction among the wage-earners that 
the type of Member of Parliament must 
be changed—that the great employer, 
the successful merchant and professional 
man, or member of the ruling territorial 
family in the county, could not be trusted 
to do anything but play the dreary and 


a quarter of a century there had been 
two or three working-men in Parliament 
who had been enabled to live and do their 
work there because they were financed 
by their fellows ; but the prevalence of 
the idea was new. It was astonishing to 
find masses of working-men imbued with 
an intense class consciousness, contemp- 
tuously hostile to both Parties, determined 
to be represented by men of their own 
class, and preferring to waste their votes 
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on a man of their own social rank who had 
no chance of getting in for a particular 
constituency rather than give them to 
one or other of the Party candidates 
shouting for ‘Tariff Reform or Free 
Trade. Where there was no labour 
candidate the bulk of the working 
class vote was, as a rule, given to the 
Liberal. Not until the elections had 
well begun did the upper and middle 
classes realise that the working-man 
was hent on making a Party for himself. 
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When they were over 
there was, indeed, 
much perturbation of 
spirit, much question- 
ing as to why this 
should be, and how it 
had all come about. 
For everyone with 
discernment could see 
that the old ascend- 
ancy of wealth and 
station, essentially the 
same in spirit and in 
action, though nomin- 
ally divided into two 
rival parties under 
different names, was 
now threatened by a 
quite different sort of 
ascendancy —that of 
the democracy, poor, 


untutored, inexperi- 
enced in the conduct 
of affairs, yet reso- 


lutely determined to 
wrest from the State a 
larger share of the 
ever-expanding wealth 
of the country. It 
was an alarming vision 
for many; and it 
became still more disturbing when it 
was realised that I,abour had possessed 
itself of a social ideal and had produced 
from within itself not a few men of virile 
intellect, of deep and passionate con- 
viction, of unmistakable honesty of pur- 
pose, cf immense power over the minds 
of their fellows—men, too, of great know- 
ledge of the facts of life, some with a 
genius for controversy and oratory, able 
to hold their own in argument with the 
cleverest debaters in public life, and to 
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speak with a force and an eloquence 
that compelled admiration. 

What was the ideal? Men called it 
Socialism, and some denounced it as an 
enormity to be suppressed. Jet us see 
what the thing itself was, or at least what 
had been presented to street-corner audi- 
ences for a generation before the election 
of 1906. Only by such an examination 
of what had been forming beneath the 
surface of things will the reader appreciate 
the significance of the presence of thirty- 
one ‘‘ Labour’’ members of Socialistic 
tendencies in the second Parliament of 
King Edward VII. It is vital to a coim- 
prehension of the affairs that led up to 
the constitutional crisis in the midst of 
which King Kdward died ; and it 
is equally vital to an understand- 
ing of present and _ prospective 
politics under the new reign. 

The generally accepted definition 
of Socialism, the definition on 
which all the Socialist parties 
throughout the world unite, is 
that Socialism is a system of 
society founded on the common 
ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, distribution and exchange. 
We exclude from consideration 
here the historical origins of the 
creed, either economic or religious 
—and there are those who claim 
that Jesus was a Socialist, and 
that Christianity and Socialism are 
synonymous; hence the Christian- 
Socialist group. Of the history 
of the movement, all that need be 
said is that the mental revolt 
against Capitalism and the modern 
industrial order reached England 
last. It was less violent in its ex- 
pression and aims than on the Con- 


tinent of Europe, and has remained almost 
wholly free from the taint of revolution by 
force. The strong individualism of Eng- 
land had to be overcome before Socialism 
could get a hearing. The Trades Unions 
embodied the doctrines of the Manchester 
School.. They did not want State aid. 
All they asked from the State was freedom 
tc bargain with Capital foi a due share of 
the fruits of industry. But after several 
decades of ‘Trade Union activity, it was 
found that Trades Unions of themselves 
had accomplished but little for the 
economic betterment of their own mem- 
bers, while outside that membership the 
world of labour was in sore travail, with 
great asses of men sunk in poverty and 
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degradation. ‘‘ Anyone,’’ wrote Professor 
Huxley in 1888, ‘“‘ who is acquainted with 
the state of the population of all great 
industrial centres, whether in this or other 
countries, is aware that amidst a large and 
increasing body of that population there 
reigns supreme that condition 
which the French call la misére, a word 
for which I do not think there is any 
exact English equivalent. It is a condition 
in which the food, warmth and clothing 
which are necessary for the mere main- 
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tenance of the functions of the body in 
their normal state cannot be obtained ; 
in which men, women and children are 
forced to crowd into dens wherein decency 
is abolished, and the most ordinary con- 
ditions of healthful existence are impossible 
of attainment ; in which the pleasures 
within reach are reduced to brutality and 
drunkenness ; in which the pains accumu- 
late at compound interest in the shape 
of starvation, disease, stunted develop- 
ment, and moral degradation; in which 
the prospect of even steady and honest 
industry is a life of unsuccessful battling 
with hunger, rounded by a pauper’s grave. 

When the organisation of society, 
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instead of mitigating this tendency, tends 
to continue and intensify it, when a given 
social order plainly makes for evil and not 
for good, men naturally enough begin to 
think it high time to try a fresh experi- 
ment. I take it to be a mere plain truth 
that throughout industrial Europe there is 
not a single large manufacturing city which 
is free from a vast mass of people whose 
condition is exactly that described, and 
from a still greater mass who, living just 
on the edge of the social swamp, are liable 
to be precipitated into it.” And in 
another passage of a later date he put it 
on record, as his deliberate opinion, that 
the lot of a primitive savage was a better 
lot than that of a man living in poverty in 
a civilised State. The upheaval of casual 
labour in England, which began with the 
great dock strike of the ’eighties, was a 
revolt against the conditions which Pro- 
fessor Huxley described ; and though its 
immediate effect was to lead to an exten- 
sion of trade unionism among classes 
which, up to that point, had remained 
unorganised for protection against low 
wages and evil conditions of employment, 
its ultimate effect, which came rapidly, 
was to convince the democracy of its own 
powerlessness to improve its lot except 
through the agency of the State, and by 
the employment of political machinery. 
Because of this conviction, coupled with a 
long spell of trade depression, the mind of 
the democracy, prepared as it had been by 
a system of elementary education which 
at least. had produced a generation who 
could read, turned with receptive eagerness 
to the evangelists of a new economic 
gospel which confidently asserted the 
curability of all the ills that afflicted the 
State—short of original sin—and presented 
the picture of a social order in which there 
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would be neither hunger nor idleness in 
our streets. That was the ideal. It 
implied a destruction of the existing order 
and a reconstruction, each process to go 
on simultaneously, no one knew how, and 
without an accompanying cataclysm— 
again no one knew how. During the 
process the monarchy was to disappear. 
On that phase of the subject the “ Plat- 
form’”’ of the Socialist Labour Party 
had some suggestive sentences : 

“The course of Society generally has 
been from warring but democratic tribes 
within each nation to a united govern- 
ment under an absolutely undemocratic 
monarchy. Within this monarchy there 
were again developed revolts against its 
power—revolts at first seeking to limit 
its prerogatives only, then demanding the 
inclusion of certain classes in the governing 
power, then demanding the right of the 
subject to criticise and control the power 
of the monarch, and finally, in the most 
advanced countries this movement cul- 
minated in the total abolition of the 
monarchal institution, and the trans- 
formation of the subject into the citizen. 

‘In industry a corresponding develop- 
ment has taken place. The independent 
producer, 
knowing no master, has given way before 
the more effective productive powers of 
huge capital, concentrated in the hands of 
the great capitalist. The latter, recog- 
nising no rights in his workers, ruled as an 
absolute monarch in his factory. But 
within the realm of capital developed a 
revolt against the power of the capitalist. 
This revolt, taking the form of trade 
unionism, has pursued in the industrial 
field the same line of development as the 
movement for political freedom has pur- 
sued in the sphere of national government. 

3L 
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It first contented itself with protests 
against excessive exactions, against all 
undue stretchings of the power of the 
capitalist ; then its efforts broadened out 
to demands for restrictions upon the abso- 
lute character of such power, 1.¢., by 
claiming for Trade Unions the right to 
make rules for the workers in the work- 
shop; then it sought to still further curb 
the capitalists’ power by shortening the 
working day, and so limiting the period 
during which the toiler may be exploited. 
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Finally, it seeks by Boards of Arbitration 
to establish an equivalent in the industrial 
world for that compromise in the political 
world by which, in constitutional countries, 
the monarch retains his position by grant- 
ing a parliament to divide with him the 
duties of governing, and so hides while 
securing his power. And as in the politi- 
cal history of the race the logical develop- 
ment of progress was found in the abolition 
of the institution of monarchy, and not 
in its mere restriction, so in industrial 
history the culminating point to which 
all efforts must at last converge lies in 
the abolition of the capitalist class, and 
not in the mere restriction of its powers. 
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‘The Socialist Labour Party, recognis- 
ing these two phases of human develop- 
ment, incorporates them in its pro- 
gramme, and seeks to give them a 
concrete embodiment by its demand 
for a Socialist Republic.” 

But the above was not the pabulum 
supplied to the democracy by the leaders 
of the movement. They applied them- 
selves directly, and through a host of 
working-class speakers, not to the ex- 
position of fanciful principles of human 
development, but to the incitement 
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of popular’ discontent and appeals to 
cupidity. They set themselves to bring 
about a class war as a means of attaining 
their ideal of social justice. ‘Their method, 
briefly described, was to exaggerate the 
wealth of the rich and the poverty of the 
wage-earner, to depict the state of the 
masses in the blackest colours and to 
argue that there was short toil and abun- 
dant comfort for all under a Socialist 
regime. The argument, crudely put, was 
that the national income was so much— 
the usual figure given was £1,920,000,000. 
Labour was the source of all wealth. 
_ The census tables showed that there were 
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over half a million adult men—about 
one in twenty—who had no occupation. 
They were idle rich. They and others 
lived on Rent and Interest. Rent and 
Interest together absorbed {700,000,000 
of the yearly income of £1,920,000,000. 
Profits and salaries would account for 
a further sum of {490,000,000 yearly. 
Some eighteen million adult workers of 
both sexes created by their labour this 
£1,920,000,000 ; and their share of it 
for the support of themselves and their 
families, after deducting the items men- 
tioned, was the balance—{730,000,000. 
Abolish rent and interest, profits and 
salaries, and, as a natural consequence, 
for the support of the producer there 
would be the total of his product, 
£1,920,000,000. That was the statistical 
argument. Obviously rent and interest 
could be withheld only by confiscation of 
all property, and before such a confiscation 
could be carried out a civil war would 
have to be fought to a finish ; but this last 
contingency was conveniently left out 
of sight, and it was assumed that the 
owners of property would consent to be 
legislated out of existence. In brief, the 
case put before the democracy was that, 
so far from there being an insufficiency of 
wealth, there was so great an abundance 
that all could live in comfort by moderate 
labour if the Legislature devised equitable © 
means of. distribution. No one could be 
better fitted thus to legislate than a 
Socialist. Therefore the working classes 
should vote for Labour-Socialist candi- 
dates. That was the appeal. 

The campaign was pressed with skill 
and assiduity by tongue and pen in every 
Trade Union, in every mine and factory and 
workshop, in many a market-place and 
street corner up and down the country. 
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It made unsuspected progress during the 
‘nineties, though its effects were not 
noticeable in the ‘ khaki” election of 
1900, at least not in the composition 
of the new House of Commons. The 
tactics were then modified and attention 
concentrated upon social changes which 
it was thought practicable to achieve 
pending the entire reconstitution of 
society. The theoretical aspects of 
Socialism, and the economic reasoning by 
which it was sought to give the theory 
substantiality, were allowed to fall into 
the background and specific political 
reforms advocated, to the principles of 
which, in some cases, neither party could 
object since they were already embodied 
in legislation, or, where that was not 
so, had been advocated by enlightened 
men on humanitarian grounds. Here, 
for example, is a programme embracing 
propositions in which the Socialists were 
not far ahead of certain sections of non- 
Socialist opinion : 

“y, A maximum of a 48-hour working 
week, with the retention of all existing 
holidays and Labour Day, the Ist of 
May, secured by law. 

2. The provision of work to all capable 
adult applicants at recognised Trade 
Union rates, with a statutory minimum 
of sixpence per hour. 

In order to employ the applicants re- 
muneratively, Parish, District, Borough, 
and County Councils to be invested with 
powers to: 

(2) Organise and undertake such 
industries as they may consider 


desirable. 
(6) Compulsorily acquire land; pur- 
chase, erect, or manufacture 


buildings, stock, or other articles 
for carrying on such industries. 


(c) Levy rates on the rental values 
of the district, and borrow 
money on the security of such 
rates for any of the above pur- 
poses. 

3. State pensions for every person over 
50 years of age, and adequate provision 
for all widows, orphans, sick, and disabled 
workers. 

4. Free secular, moral, primary, secon- 
dary, and university education, with free 
maintenance while at school or university. 
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5. The raising of the age of child labour, 
with a view to its ultimate extinction. 

6. Municipalisation and public control of 
the drink traffic. 

7. Municipalisation and public control 
of all hospitals and infirmaries. 

8. Abolition of indirect taxation and the 
gradual transference of all public burdens 
on to unearned incomes, with a view to 
their ultimate extinction. 

The Independent Labour Party is in 
favour of adult suffrage, with full political 
rights and privileges for women, including 
the extension of the franchise on the same 
terms as granted to men; also triennial 
Parliaments and second ballot.” 
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Here is part of another—the programme 
of the Social Democratic Federation. It 
starts with the abolition of the monarchy 
and of the House of Lords, goes on to 
repudiation of the National Debt, State 
maintenance of school-children, national- 
isation of the land, railways, docks, canals, 
and public ownership and control of 
everything from gasworks to cemeteries : 
‘A legislative eight-hour working day, 
or 48 hours per week, to be the maxi- 
mum for all trades and industries. 
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Imprisonment to be inflicted on em- 
ployers for any infringement of the law. 

Absolute freedom of combination for all 
workers, with legal guarantee against any 
action, private or public, which tends to 
curtail or infringe it. 

No child to be employed in any trade or 
occupation until 16 years of age, and 
imprisonment to be inflicted on employers, 
parents, and guardians who infringe this 
law. 

Public provision of useful work at not 
less than Trade Union rates of wages for 
the unemployed. 

Free State insurance against sickness 
and accident, and free and adequate 
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State pensions or provision for aged and 
disabled workers. Public assistance not 
to entail any forfeiture of political rights. 

The legislative enactment of a minimum 
wage of 30s. for all workers. Equal pay 
for both sexes for the performance of 
equal work. 

Abolition of the present workhouse 
system, and reformed administration of 
the Poor-Law on a basis of national co- 
operation. 

Compulsory construction by public 
bodies of healthy dwellings for the 
people, such dwellings to be let at rents 
to cover cost of construction and mainten- 
ance alone, and not to cover the cost 
of the land. 

The administration of justice and legal 
advice to be free to all; justice to be 
administered by judges chosen by the 
people ; appeal in criminal cases; com- 
pensation for those innocently accused, 
condemned, and imprisoned; abolition 
of imprisonment for contempt of court in 
relation to non-payment of debt in the 
case of workers earning less than {2 per 
week ; abolition of capital punishment. 

The disestablishment and disendowment 
of all State churches. 

The abolition of standing armies, and 
the establishment of national citizen 


forces. The people to decide on peace 
and war. 
The establishment of international 


courts of arbitration. 

The abolition of courts-martial; all 
offences against discipline to be transferred 
to the jurisdiction of civil courts.” 

With programmes such as these, which 
professed to satisfy the demands of the 
people for easier conditions of life and 
labour independently of self-reformative 
efforts by the people themselves—with 
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programmes which held out to the worker 
the promise of relief even from the 
natural obligation of maintaining his own 
children—the marvel is that the converts 
to Socialism were not numerous enough 
to send Soctalists by the score to the new 
Parliament. At its best the conversion 
was but superficial, as events have since 
proved, the General Election of 1910 show- 
ing a sharp reaction against Socialism ; 
but from first to last the campaign had 
been cleverly organised. Under the 
generalship of Mr. Keir Hardie, who had 
learnt the tricks of party and political 
organisation in the House of Commons 
during the 1902-5 Parliament, the Trades 
Unions had been mastered by the Socialist 
members within them and marshalled 
into line with the Socialist party. He 
had formed the idea of an Independent 
Labour Party, and had induced the 
Trades Unions and the Socialist societies 
alike to agree to form and support 
financially a distinct I,abour group in 
the Commons, with its own chairman and 
whips, and a policy of co-operating with 
either party in forwarding labour legisla- 
tion. Having got thus far, he endowed 
the group with a constitution which 
contained this definition of objects and 
prescribed a line of conduct: 

‘To secure by united action the election 


to Parliament of candidates promoted, in - 


the first instance, by an affiliated society 
or societies in the constituency, who under- 
take to form or join a distinct group in 
Parliament with its own whips and its 
own policy of Labour questions, to abstain 
Strictly from identifying themselves with 
or promoting the interests of any section 
of the Liberal or Conservative parties, 
and not to oppose any other candidates 


recognised by the committee. All such 
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candidates shall pledge themselves to 
accept this constitution, to abide by the 
decisions of the group in carrying out 
the aims of this constitution, and to appear 
before their constituencies under the title 
of Labour candidates only.’ 

Not all the Trade Unions would then 
accept the constitution or give the pledge, 
but the majority did so. The effect of 
this astute manoeuvre was that Socialists 
appealed for the democratic vote as 
Iabour men, not as Socialists. The votes 
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cast for them were not, therefore, the 
measure of the strength of Socialism 
among the people. Many must have 
voted for Socialists who were not them- 
selves Socialists. On the other hand, 
Independent Labour Party candidates who 
were Socialists made no secret of the fact. 
The people knew for what opinions they 
were voting, and that the Independent 
Labour Party was a Socialist party or 
nothing. Though the successes of the 
party at the polls, in so far as they ac- 
counted for the growth of Socialism in 
these islands, may be subject to qualific- 
ation, the results showed that there were 
thirty-one de facto Socialists in the new 
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Parliament. It was a more significant 
thing than the dismissal of Mr. Balfour 
from Manchester and the rejection of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. One result of 
the election was that this policy was made 
a little less obscure by an interchange of 
letters between the two champions of 
fiscal change. Mr. Balfour informed Mr. 
Chamberlain that his own opinion was that 
fiscal reform was and must remain the 
first constructive work of the Unionist 
Party, and that the objects of such reform 
were to secure more equal terms of com- 
petition for British trade and _ closer 
commercial union with the Colonies. He 
thought that while it was unnecessary to 
prescribe the exact method by which 
those objects were to be attained, and 
inexpedient to permit difference of 
opinion as to these methods to divide the 
party, ‘‘ the establishment of a moderate 
general tariff on manufactured goods— 
not imposed for the purpose of raising 
prices or giving artificial protection against 
legitimate competition—and the imposition 
of a small duty on foreign corn are not in 
principle objectionable and should be 
adopted if shown to be necessary for the 
attainment of the ends in view or for 
purposes of revenue.”’ Mr. Chamberlain 
wrote entirely agreeing with this expres- 
sion of opinion. On the basis of these 
letters the Unionist Party tried to 
conceal its troubles. Mr. Balfour was 
generously afforded a safe means of 
ingress to the House of Commons by 
the resignation of one of the members 
for the City of London. 

The King opened the new Parliament 
in full state on the 19th of February. The 
Speech from the Throne contained many 
personal passages: the death of the King 
of Denmark, which had prevented the 
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Queen from accompanying him ‘on the 
important occasion of the opening of the 
new Parliament ”’; the visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to India, and the 
loyal reception then being given them ; a 
recent visit to England of the King of 
Greece, ‘‘ who is so closely related to me.” 
Responsible government was promised 
for the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony. ‘In order to establish respon- 
sible government in the Transvaal Colony,”’ 
said the Speech, ‘‘ I have decided to recall 
the letters patent which provided for 
the intermediate stage of representative 
government, and to direct that the new 
constitution be drawn up with as much 
expedition as is consistent with due care 
and deliberation in all particulars. The 
directions that have been given that no 
further licences should be issued for the 
importation of Chinese coolies will con- 
tinue in force.” The Speech had an 
implied reference to the fiscal controversy 
and the verdict of the country upon it 
“TI note with satisfaction,” it said, 
‘that the imports and exports of the 
country continue to show a steady and 
accelerating increase, and, together with 
the growing activity of trade at home, 
indicate that the industries of my people 
are in general in a sound and progressive 
condition.’ The legislative programme 
was thus set forth: ‘‘ My Ministers have 
under consideration plans for improving 
and effecting economies in the system of 
government in Ireland, and for introduc- 
ing into it means for associating the people 
with the conduct of Irish affairs. It is 
my desire that the government of the 
country, in reliance upon the ordinary law, 
should be carried on, so far as existing 
circumstances permit, in a spirit regardful 
of the wishes and sentiments of the Irish 
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people, and I trust that this may conduce 
to the maintenance of tranquillity and of 
good feeling between different classes of 
the community. The social and economic 
condition of the rural districts of Great 
Britain require careful consideration. 
Inquiries are proceeding as to the means 
by which a larger number of the population 
may be attracted to and retained on the 
soil, and they will be completed at no 
distant date. A Bill will be laid before 
you at the earliest possible moment for 
amending the existing law with regard 
to Education in England and Wales. 
Bills will also be submitted to you for deal- 
ing with the law regulating Trade disputes 
and for amending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts; for the further equalisa- 
tion of rates in the metropolis, and for 
amending the Unemployed Workmen 
Act.”” And there was the usual lengthy 
list of measures of minor importance. 
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Thus began the momentous Parliament 
of 1906, with Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman commanding a majority, in- 
clusive of the Nationalists, of 356 over 
the Unionist remnant. But the real 
master of the situation was not the 
Liberal Prime Minister. It was Mr. 
Balfour, who, though he had only 157 
supporters in the Commons, could obstruct 
the work of the new government whenever 
he chose by influencing the Conservative 
majority in the non-elective House of 
Lords to the detriment of all such pro- 
gressive legislation as they and he, in 
common with his friends, disliked. One 
wonders whether King Edward appre- 
ciated that fact as he saw the crowd of 
the Commons at the other end of the 
House of Lords when he was reading the 
speech from the Throne, and whether, if 
he did, he had any premonition of what 
that portended. 
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HEN King Edward visited 

Wy France and Italy in the spring 
of 1903, he was unaccom- 

panied by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs—a matter which caused 
some concern to those who look with 
jealous eyes upon any exercise of personal 
initiative by the Sovereign. Nor in sub- 
sequent visits to foreign states, which it 
will be our duty to describe in this 
volume, did His Majesty think it neces- 
sary to put himself in Foreign Office 
leading strings, much to the mental dis- 
turbance of the sticklers for Constitu- 
tional propriety, who were fearful lest 
he should have a thought on foreign 
relations which might not be in harmony 
with Ministerial views. The matter was 
one of essential importance, for the 
principle that the Sovereign himself has 
no foreign policy, and can have none 
except such as may be devised for him 
by Ministers responsible to Parliament, 
is a fundamental principle closely affecting 
the very existence of a limited monarchy. 
It is a necessary principle also, because it 
is within the limits of possibility that any 
dynasty may produce a foolish king, who 
might wish to deflect national policy, 
against the will of Ministers and the 
interests of the country, for the gratifica- 
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tion of personal ill-will. Sovereigns are 
not immune from the ordinary defects of 
human nature. Like quite ordinary people 
they have their little differences among 
themselves. They are often related by 
ties of marriage. Differences of tempera- 
ment produce family jars among them, 
even aS among members of obscure fami- 
lies whose little discords concern only 
themselves. History is too full of the 
personal quarrels of kings, which have 
been made the quarrels of peoples also, for 
a civilised nation unreservedly to com- 
mit its destinies in foreign affairs to any 
sovereign, however wise and competent 
or however capable of subordinating his 
own affection for one reigning relation 
or dislike of another to the obligation 
to judge solely in the interests of his 
country. Monarchs come and go. Old 
dynasties pass; new ones arise. The 
State alone endures permanently, in so 
far as there is permanence in human 
affairs. Conditions may conceivably arise 
in modern times in England, as they have 
many times arisen in all countries where 
a monarch has exercised his own will, 
when a Sovereign may wish to go one 
way and his Ministers another, to the 
embroilment of the nation in a needless 
war if the Sovereign insists upon leading 
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in diplomacy rather than in keeping step 
with his constitutional counsellors. There- 
fore it is a safe principle that when on 
visits to foreign states, which are not 
merely an interchange of personal and 
family amenities, the Sovereign of England 
should say nothing and do nothing which 
is not in complete harmony with the 
policy of his Cabinet for the time being ; 
and for the due observance of that prin- 
ciple there could be no better safeguard 
than the company of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. But principles have to 
be applied with common sense, and pressed 
or relaxed with due regard for circum- 
stances and personalities. What might 
have been necessary in the case of a young 
Sovereign, or of one wilful and head- 
strong, known to have views of his own 
which might prove to be impolitic, was, 
as events were to show, unnecessary in 
the case of a Sovereign of ripe age and 
experience of affairs, whose wishes were 
in perfect accord with those of his 
Ministers. Indeed, had King Edward 
been accompanied by Jord Lansdowne 
on his visit to France, it 1s not improb- 
able that the effects of his visit would 
have been small, not from any fault of 
that distinguished negotiator, whose know- 
ledge of affairs is profound, and whose 
success aS Foreign Minister was unques- 
tionable, but because the French people 
would not have responded to overtures 
for friendship which emanated from the 
British Government with the same alac- 
rity and fulness as they responded to 
what they regarded as the personal 
initiative of King Edward. The essence 
of the original visit was its spontaneity, 
its personal quality, its expression of the 
good-will of the Sovereign for a people 
to whom he had always felt drawn. Had 
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it been part of an explicitly avowed diplo- 
matic pilgrimage, beginning at Lisbon 
and ending at Paris, with the Foreign 
Secretary present at every conversation, 
it might have left the French nation 
cold, and deprived Ministers of that 
moral support which afterwards enabled 
them to arrange a definitive under- 
standing with Great Britain. Moreover, 
in so far as King Edward’s conversa- 
tions with M. Loubet and other official 
personages were held in furtherance of 
Foreign Office hopes or plans for a recon- 
ciliation with France they were conver- 
sations in which His Majesty had the aid 
of Sir Edmund Monson, the British 
Ambassador at Paris. Though there 
was no Minister in attendance on the 
King during his tour, he had at his right 
hand the one man who knew all the 
details of the group of questions then at 
issue between France and England, and 
all the personal and other factors in the 
problem of settling them, better than 
these could have been known to a Foreign 
Minister who had the problems of the 
entire world to master. 

That the visit was much more than an 
interchange of civilities was soon appar- 
ent. For reasons which lie outside the 
scope of this narrative there had been 
a noticeable coolness between Italy and | 
France. After King Edward’s stay in 
Rome and Paris, the two Governments 
drew more closely together, and arrived 
at an understanding. Whether, and if 
so how far, King Edward contributed to 
this beneficial result may be recorded in 
the archives of the Foreign Office, but can- 
not be set down here, for whatever nego- 
tiations there were were confidential. It 
will be obvious, however, that with Italy 
and England fast friends, England and 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET AT THE GUILDHALL. 


France could not be equally sure friends 
unless France and Italy were reconciled. 
This was done shortly after King Edward 
came back to London, and when M. 
Loubet returned the King’s visit in the 
following July the conversations he had 
with His Majesty and Lord Lansdowne 
in all likelihood covered Franco-Italian as 
well as Anglo-French relations. The 
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reconciliation of 
the two Latin peo- 
ples was sealed 
by a visit of the 
King of Italy to 
Paris—an event 
temporarily de- 
layed by the ill- 
ness and death of 
Leo XIII., with 
whom King 
Edward had been 
long in conversa- 
tion a few months 
before. King 
Victor Emmanuel 
was received by 
the Parisians with 
immense enthu- 
siasm. The idea 
had dawned upon 
them that if only 
contentious 
matters could be 
arranged with 
England the de- 
tachment of Italy 
from the Triple 
Alliance would be 
merely a matter 
of time ; and this 
seems, by the 
way, to have been 
early apprehended 
by the German Emperor and his advisers, 
for scarcely had King Edward left Italian 
soil than the Emperor William paid a 
visit to his illustrious ally in Rome. It was 
reported that he was received with but 
temperate enthusiasm. The Italian people 
had already turned their eyes from Berlin 
to Paris. Those who looked North looked 


past Berlin to St. Petersburg, whither 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION 


King Victor Emmanuel had been in the 
previous year. Russia and France were 
allies. Since reconciliation with France 


was a thing to be desired, so also was 
friendship with the friend of France. The 
Czar was anxious to come to Rome and to 
But in Italy 


repay King Victor's call. 
Socialism was 
stronger even than 
in France, in Spain, 
and in Germany ; 
and there were 
Anarchist groups 
which the police 
could not  extir- 
pate. Something 
very like revolu- 
tion was proceed- 
ing in Russia, and 
the suggestion of 
a visit by the Czar 
enraged the 
Socialist parties 
beyond measure. 
They threatened 
to hoot and hiss 
him in the streets. 
He would certainly 
have been the 
object of an offen- 
sive demonstra- 
tion, and with this 
in prospect the 
Czar _— prudently 
found that his 
many occupations 
compelled him to 
defer his journey 
to Rome. But 
Outside the 
Socialist factions 
there was a new 
spirit of friendli- 
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ness towards Russia because Russia was 
the ally of France. Men who reflected 
on these incidents, and related them to 
the first international activities of King 
Edward, saw a new threefold unity 
arising in Europe—conceivably a four- 
fold unity if only England and Russia 
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could adjust their misunderstandings. 


But this last seemed too visionary 
for realisation. The rivalries appeared 
too well established, though, as a 


matter of fact, Lord Lansdowne had 
attempted to arrange a settlement with 
Russia about Persia and the Indian 
Frontier States before the outbreak of the 
war between Russia and Japan. Time was 
to show that they were not beyond the 
solvent power of King Edward’s diplo- 
macy, and that his personal influence with 
the young Czar was above that which 
any Minister could exercise. But that 
is another story, as is also the position 
of Germany, who, meanwhile, was being 
left alone; she looked on with cold dis- 
pleasure at developments which, whether 
they were intended to isolate her in Europe 
or not, did, in fact, isolate her. 

While this new idea of a tripartite 
understanding between England, France, 
and Italy was sinking into men’s minds in 
the three countries, public men and bodies 
of private citizens seeking the while to 
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further its acceptance by interchanging 
visits and courteous messages, the diplo- 
matists of France and England were 
hammering out a comprehensive settle- 
ment of all outstanding disputes. Lest 
they might fail in this, they had con- 
cluded an Agreement which provided that, 
with certain exceptions, questions arising 
between them of a juridical character, 
or relating to the interpretation of exist- 
ing treaties, should, if not capable of 
settlement in the ordinary course of 
diplomacy, be referred to the permanent 
Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 
That in itself automatically removed 
many questions out of the danger zone. 
But it left outside the scope of auto- 
matic arbitration any question which 
either Power might regard as one of vital 
interest, or aS a question of honour. In 
both countries it was heartily welcomed 
as a prelude to a definitive clearing up of 
all causes of quarrel. Throughout the 
winter the diplomatists toiled at their 
task ; and it is reasonable to assume that 
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THE ANGLO-FRENCH AGREEMENT 


if there was one phase of public affairs 
in which King Edward took a closer 
interest than in any other it was this. 
On the 8th of April, 1904, King Edward 
had the satisfaction of knowing that 
an Agreement was signed in J,ondon 
which by mutual give and take disposed 
of all definite causes of dispute between 
the two nations. A bargain had been 
struck. The rapprochement had become 
an entente. Only new and_ unforeseen 
events could now create misunderstand- 
ings—and happily none arose during 
the remaining years of King Edward's 
occupancy of the Throne. 

There were three distinct groups of 
questions which had caused friction, 
always more or less acute, and sometimes 
dangerous, between the two Governments, 
and there were others which may be 
grouped as miscellaneous and of insuf- 
ficient interest or importance to be 
specifically mentioned. The three were 
Newfoundland, West Africa, and Egypt. 
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In Newfoundland the French had rights 
under the Treaty of Utrecht which gave 
them the use of some two-thirds of the 
coast-line of the island and thus para- 
lysed the economic development of the 
island. The ‘‘ French shore ’”’ and the use 
made of it by the French fishing fleet 
sterilised the efforts of the islanders to 
utilise the resources of the country. That, 
in brief, had been the situation for nearly 
two centuries, varied by frequent quar- 
rels between the fishermen of the two 
nations—quarrels taken up by their re- 
spective Governments and pressed or not 
pressed as the exigencies of diplomacy 
seemed to require. There had been per- 
petual disputation about the intention of 
the framers of the Treaty of Utrecht and 
of subsequent Instruments modifying it, 
and time and again the diplomatists had 
attempted to remove this potential cause 
of war. Successive failures so angered 
the Newfoundlanders that they attempted 
to cripple the French fishing industry by 
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legislation prohibiting the sale of bait 
to French fishermen elsewhere than on 
the French shore, and on this account 
there were frequent collisions between the 
fisher-folk on shore and at sea. Mean- 
while the ‘‘ French shore ’”’ was derelict, 
except for the purpose of drying fish. 
All useful local developments, as well as 
mining and other enterprises, were blocked 
by the fact that so long as the French 
rights existed there could be no security 
of tenure. By the Agreement of the 8th of 
April the French Government abandoned 
once and for all their right of landing. 
The ‘‘ French shore”’ ceased to be. An 
open and festering sore, which had almost 
driven the Newfoundlanders into hostility 
to the Imperial Power, was healed for 
ever. Provision was made for indemnify- 
ing French subjects having buildings and 
property on theshore. But, as compensa- 
tion for the renunciation of the Treaty 
right, generous concessions were made to 
France in West Africa—concessions which 
she greatly desired in order to give geo- 
graphical completeness to her possessions 
in that remote region, where, by the 
splendid efforts of her explorers and 
soldiers, she had carved out for herself 
an empire not less extensive than our 
own. On the Gambia access to the navig- 
able portion of the river was given to 
France and also certain islands opposite to 
Konakri, ceded because of their strategic 
value to the capital of French Sene- 
gambia. But the chief concession was 
a rectification of the Franco - British 
Nigerian boundary, as settled by the Con- 
vention of 1898. This boundary com- 
pelled the French convoys from French 
Nigeria to Lake Tchad to pass over a cir- 
cuitous and waterless route. A portion 
of Northern Nigeria was cut off and pre- 
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sented to France so as to give her direct 
access to Lake Tchad through French terri- 
tory. Certain tribes were transferred 
with the territory from the one Power to 
the other. France had given up a “ French 
shore’? in the North Atlantic, which was 
of slight economic value to her; we had 
given in exchange an extensive tract of 
the western Soudan, which was of no par- 
ticular use to us and could quite easily be 
done without. The international effect 
of the Agreement under these heads was 
to destroy vexatious grievances on both 
sides; the local effect in Newfoundland 
was to liberate resources which had been 
locked up by the eighteenth - century 
treaty makers and, in West Africa, to 
cause French and English soldiers and 
administrators to work together hence- 
forth as brothers instead of rivals. King 
Edward had been in Newfoundland in 
1860, but never since ; his sailor son—the 
present King—had several times been 
there, and must have been very well 
acquainted with the “ disgruntled ’’ mood 
of the islanders. A message which they 
sent when they knew of the Treaty 
must have been especially gratifying 
to His Majesty. The Ministry there 
telegraphed to the Colonial Secretary, 
through the Governor, conveying the re- 
spectful and humble acknowledgments of | 
the people of Newfoundland for the great 
boon conferred upon them, “ which they 
appreciate that His Majesty was mainly 
instrumental in initiating.”’ 

Let us turn now to the larger matters of 
Egypt and Morocco. With the situation 
in Egypt as it was after the French with- 
drawal from Fashoda the reader is already 
acquainted. But of Morocco nothing has 
yet been said. The Sultan, Mulai Abdul 
Aziz, had exhibited that form of Oriental 
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enlightenment which consists in the un- 
limited purchase of European gewgaws 
and the entertainment of European adven- 
turers. As France was his next-door 
neighbour by virtue of her possession of 
Algiers, and as his taste was for French 
luxuries, French adventurers were the 
more numerous. French political influ- 
ence thus became stronger than that of 
any other nation. Between England and 
I‘rance the rivalry for the Sultan’s affec- 
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tions was strong; but it must be con- 
fessed that successive Missions of ours to 
the Court at Marakesh were not remark- 
ably fortunate. For the upkeep of his 
extravagances the Sultan had to tax his 
people rapaciously. They objected to the 
taxation ; they objected still more to the 
Western notions which he derived from 
the Infidel. There were revolts against 
his authority, and the country fell into 
such dire confusion that it began to be 
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mooted whether it would not be worth 
the while of a European Power—say 
France or England—to take it over, or 
at least to bolster up the Sultan in such 
a way that trade with the country could 
go on with reasonable safety for Euro- 
peans living or visiting the country. But 
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to intervene in Morocco was like putting 
one’s hand into a hornet’s nest. Neither 
Power wanted the job. Each nation 
suspected the other of wanting it, and 
each was determined to prevent the 
other making any arrangement with the 
Sultan to the disadvantage of herself. 
That was the situation at the open- 
ing of King Edward’s reign, the diffi- 
culties of the Sultan increasing yearly. 
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In 1902 the country was aflame with 
revolt from end to end, and in that state 
it continued during 1903, the two facts 
that emerged from the confusion being 
that somehow or other the Sultan still 
kept the field against the tribes in rebel- 
lion, and that French statesmen had 
made up their minds that upon France 
devolved the responsibility of restoring 
peace to the country—possibly of adding 
it to her Colonial Empire. The issue for 
England was whether she should stand in 
the way of this benevolent French ambi- 
tion. By the Agreement of the 8th of 
April, 1904, she decided to stand aside from . 
Morocco and let France have a free hand 
in that region. It was not very heroic, 
but it was certainly prudent. ‘It seems 
not unnatural,’ wrote Lord Lansdowne, 
in explanation of our policy of aloofness, 
“that France should regard it as falling 
to her lot to assume the regeneration of 
the country. Her Algerian possessions 
adjoin those of the Sultan throughout 
the length of a frontier of several hundred 
miles. She has been compelled from 
time to time to undertake military opera- 
tions of considerable difficulty, and at 
much cost, in order to put an end to 
the disturbances which continually arise 
amongst tribes adjoining the Algerian 
frontier—tribes which, although nomin- 
ally the subjects of the Sultan, are, in 
fact, almost entirely beyond his control. 
The trade of France with Morocco is, 
again—if that across the Algerian frontier 
be included—of considerable importance, 
and compares not unfavourably with our 
own. In these circumstances France, 
although in no wise desiring to annex 
the Sultan’s dominions or to subvert his 
authority, seeks to extend her influence 
in Morocco, and is ready to submit to 
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sacrifices and to incur responsibilities 
with the object of putting an end to the 
condition of anarchy on the borders of 
Algeria. His Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared to assume such responsibili- 
ties or to make such sacrifices, and they 
have therefore readily admitted that if 
any European Power is to have a predo- 
minant influence in Morocco that Power 
is France. They have, on the other hand, 
not lost sight of the fact that Great Britain 
also has interests in Morocco which must 
be safeguarded in any arrangement to be 
arrived at between France and Great 
Britain. The first of these has reference 
to the facilities to be afforded to our 
commerce, as well as to that of other 
countries, in Morocco. Our imports to 
that country are a considerable percentage 
of the whole; and it is obvious that, 
given improved methods of administra- 
tion, a reform of the currency, and cheaper 
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land transport, foreign trade with Morocco 
should be largely increased—an increase 
in which British merchants would cer- 
tainly look to have their share.’ Lord 
Lansdowne pointed out that the British 
Convention with Morocco of 1856 gave 
British subjects the right to reside or 
travel and trade freely in Morocco, and 
entitled the British Government to appoint 
Consular officers and establish Consular 
jurisdiction over British subjects. “It _ 
would have been impossible,’ he added, 
“to consent to any arrangement which 
did not leave these rights intact and the 
avenues of trade completely open to 
British enterprise.’’ A second condition, 
which France had also readily accepted, 
was that on certain portions of the Moorish 
littoral no Power should be allowed to 
establish itself or to erect fortifications 
or strategical works of any kind. A third 
was that Spanish interests, political and 
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territorial—Spain owns a strip of the 
Moroccan littoral—should receive special 
consideration on any settlement of the 
Moroccan question. 

The foregoing will have made the situa- 
tion clear. The Anglo-French Agreement 
of the 8th of April exchanged certain 
French interests in Egypt for English 
interests in Morocco. We print the first 
four articles of that part of the Treaty 
under the heading of “ Declaration regard- 
ing Egypt and Morocco ”’ :— 

“Art. I. The Government of His 
Britannic Majesty declares that it has 
not the intention of changing the political 
state of Egypt. 

“On its side the Government of the 
French Republic declares that it will not 
impede the actionof England in thiscountry 
by demanding that a term should be fixed 
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for the British occupation, or in any 
other way, and that it gives its adhesion 
to the draft of the Khedivial decree 
which is appended to the present docu- 
ment, and which contains the guarantees 
considered necessary for the safeguard- 
ing of the interests of the holders of the 
Egyptian Debt, but on condition that after 
the enforcement of the Decree no modi- 
fication will be allowed to be introduced 
without the assent of the signatory Powers 
to the Convention of Tondon of 1885. 

‘It 1s agreed that the general direction 
of Kgyptian antiquities will continue to 
be, as in the past, entrusted to a French 
savant. The French schools in Egypt 
will continue to enjoy the same liberty 
as in the past.” 

Thus disappeared the last vestige of 
the Dual Control of Egypt. 
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“Art. II. The Government of the 
French Republic declares that it has not 
the intention of changing the political 
state of Morocco. 

‘On its side, the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty recognises that it 
appertains to France, notably as the 
Power coterminous with Morocco over a 
vast area, to watch over the tranquillity 
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of this country and to lend it her assist- 
ance for all administrative, economic, 
financial, and military reforms which it 
requires. It declares that it will not 
impede the action of France in this respect, 
with the reservation that this action will 
leave intact the rights which, in virtue 
of treaties, conventions, and usage, Great 
Britain enjoys in Morocco, including the 
right to engage in coasting trade between 
Moorish ports, from which British ships 
have benefited since 1901. 

“Art. TIT. The Government of His 
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Britannic Majesty on its side will respect 
the rights which by virtue of treaties, 
conventions, and usage, France enjoys in 
Egypt, including the right of coasting 
trade accorded to French ships between 
Egyptian ports. 

“Art. IV. The two Governments, 
equally attached to the principle of com- 
mercial liberty, as much in Egypt as in 
Morocco, declare that they will lend them- 
selves in neither country to any in- 
equality either in the establishment of 
Customs duties or other taxes, or in the 
establishment of railway rates. The trade 
of both nations with Morocco and Egypt 
will enjoy the same treatment as regards 
transit through French and British pos- 
sessions in Africa. . . . This reciprocal 
engagement holds good for a period of 
thirty years. Failing an express denuncia- 
tion at least a year in advance, this period 
will be prolonged for successive periods 
of at least five years. However, the 
Government of the French Republic in 
Morocco and the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty in Egypt reserve to 
themselves the right of seeing that road, 
railway, and harbour concessions, etc., 
are granted under such conditions that 
the authority of the State over these great 
enterprises remains entire.”’ 

The final Article is vital :— 

‘“ Art. IX. The two Governments agree 
to lend each other the support of their 
diplomacy for the execution of the clauses 
of the present declaration relative to 
Egypt and Morocco.’ 

Other matters disposed of by the 
Agreement related to Madagascar and 
the New Hebrides, and may be noted 
here merely as marking the comprehen- 
siveness of the settlement. ‘Such a 
settlement,’ wrote Lord Lansdowne, “‘ was 
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notoriously desired on both sides of the 
Channel, and the movement in its favour 
received a powerful impulse from the visit 
paid to France by His Majesty King 
Edward VII. in May last and by the 
return visit of President Loubet to this 
country. Upon the latter occasion the 
President was accompanied by the dis- 
tinguished statesman (M. Delcassé} who has 
so long presided over the French Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs. It is a matter for 
congratulation that his presence afforded 
to His Majesty’s Government the great 
advantage of a full and frank exchange 
of ideas. It left us in no doubt that a 
settlement of the kind which both Govern- 
ments desired, and one which would be 
mutually advantageous to both countries, 
was within our reach.’’ Lord Lansdowne 
concluded an exhaustive analysis of the 
compact by inviting the nation to regard 
it from the point of view of the relations 
of the two Powers with the Governments 
of Egypt, Morocco, and Siam. In each 


of these countries it was obviously desir- 
able to end a system under which the 
Ruler had to shape his course in deference 
to the divided counsels of two great 
European Powers. Such a system led to 
intrigue, to attempts to play off one 
Power against another, and could scarcely 
fail to sow the seeds of international dis- 
cord, demoralising alike to the tutelary 
Powers and to the weaker State which 
forms the object of their solicitude. 
“ Something will have been gained if the 
understanding happily arrived at between 
Great Britain and France should have 
the effect of bringing this condition of 
things to an end in regions where the 
interests of those two Powers are specially 
involved. And it may perhaps be per- 
mitted to them to hope that, in thus 
basing the composition of long-standing 
differences upon mutual concessions, and 
in the frank recognition of each other’s 
legitimate wants and aspirations, they 
may have afforded a precedent which will 
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contribute something to the maintenance 
of international good-will and the pre- 
servation of the general peace.”’ 

King Edward was at Copenhagen, with 
Queen Alexandra, when the Agreement 
was signed, the occasion of their visit 
being the eighty-sixth birthday of King 
Christian. They were away for a fort- 
night, and by the time they returned 
public discussion of the Agreement had 
subsided. Having regard to the opera- 
tive importance of the Agreement as 
determining the future of North and 
Central Africa, and as ending the long 
and embittered controversy about New- 
foundland, there was but little discussion. 
The mass of the people do not concern 
themselves with the matters of fact which 
attain colossal proportions in the munds 
of diplomatists. If Great Britain had 
given away half British West Africa as 
compensation to France for quitting a 
portion of the Newfoundland coast, the 
public would have been quite satisfied. 
The nation had shown no acquisitive 
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yearnings for Morocco, and was quite 
content that France should have a free 
hand there. It did not appreciate the 
value of what we were getting in ex- 
change in Egypt; and as to Siam and 
Madagascar it had forgotten all it ever 
learned when these countries seemed to 
offer France and England something 
which it might be worth while to fight 
about. In the adjustment of this and 
that controversy, the great public showed 
little interest; but in the central fact 
that France and England had wiped the 
slate clean and written upon it some- 
thing new, which proclaimed to all the 
world that henceforth they would march 
shoulder to shoulder and would uphold 
each other in certain specific questions, 
very keen interest indeed was taken. 
Nothing less than a miracle had been 
worked. The Government, as is the way 
of Governments, posed as the miracle 
workers, and Ministers went about the 
country to proclaim their own sagacity 
and exalt their own achievements. But 
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Sir Michael Hicks Beach expressed the 
mind of the nation when he gave the 
credit for the new situation to King 
Edward. It was His Majesty who had 
created the atmosphere of friendship by 
going to France with outstretched hand. 
Anglo-French relations might have con- 
tinued to be formally correct had he never 
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gone, or had his visit been merely one of 
civility, uninformed by large and gener- 
ous ideas; but had there been no King 
Edward it is tolerably certain that there 
would have been no Agreement of April, 
1904. It was he who had _ worked 
the miracle and had initiated a more 
harmonious grouping of the Powers. 
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CHAPTER IV 
KING EDWARD AND THE CZAR 


The Passing of Russophobia—Anglo-Russian Relations—An Opportune Time for Readjustment— 
The Effect of the Anglo-Japanese Agreement—How the Reconciliation came about—A 
Royal Understanding—A Character Sketch of Nicholas II.—His Wooing and Wedding—The 
Plans of Alexander III.—The Incidents of 1894—-The Czar’s Friendship for England—The 
Disarmament Proposals of 1899—The Peace Rescript—How it was Received in England— 
What the Germans Thought of the Matter—The Conference at the Hague—The Formation of 
the Permanent Court of Arbitration—-The Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907—Tibetan Matters 
on a Firmer Basis—Indian Boundary Friction Removed—An Improved Position in Persia— 
The Meeting at Reval—Russian Internal Politics—The Dumas—The Party on the Standart 
—The Return Visit to England—Nicholas at Cowes—An All-round Reconciliation. 


O narrow is the mental horizon of 
S the average politician that anyone 
who had suggested that in the 

first decade of the twentieth century 
Englishmen would have ceased to think 
of Russia as a Power bent on the con- 
quest of India and the absorption of 
Persia would have been rated as a 
madman. If there was anything which 
seemed to be set beyond the limits of the 
achievable in international politics it was 
an Anglo-Russian reconciliation by the 
elimination in a formal Treaty of causes 
of quarrel in the Middle East. If there 
was one idea more firmly fixed in the 
English mind than any other, it was that 
Russia was a Power whom it was inevit- 
able we should meet again in armed 
collision, this time on the frontiers of 
India. There is no evidence that King 
Edward admitted any such inevitability. 
On the contrary, there is much to suggest 
that the idea was excluded from his mind 
when he came to the Throne; and it is 
as certain as anything can be that he used 
his influence to destroy it in the minds of 
Others, and that the Anglo-Russian pact 
‘of 1907 is attributable to him in the same 
sense as the Anglo-French agreement dis- 
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cussed in the preceding chapter. If we 
come to ask ourselves why he rejected an 
idea which had been the common property 
of English statesmen and people since 
Disraeli headed Russia off from Constanti- 
nople, and how he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing what both Russian and English states- 
men had made little effort to accomplish, 
because both were convinced that it was 
impracticable and had approached Anglo- 
Russian questions in a mood of mistrust, if 
not of downright ill-will, the answer is that 
he knew the Czar of Russia, and therefore, 
as Sovereign, he could the better succeed 
with another in doing that which govern- 
ments and diplomatists could not or would 
not attempt to do. Undoubtedly the cir- 
cumstances were propitious for an adjust- 
ment of Anglo-Russian relations after the 
Russian reverses in Manchuria and the 
destruction of the Russian fleet. By the 
renewal for ten years from the 12th of 
August, 1905—at the very moment the 
peace negotiations at Portsmouth seemed 
likely to come to nothing—of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, Great Britain had for 
the time being made her position in the 
Far East and in India secure against 
attack from any quarter, and especially 
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against Russia. Any combination of 
Powers against Japan, had the peace 
negotiations failed, would have brought 
the fleets and armies of England into 
co-operation with those of Japan. Any 
aggression by another Power, or Powers, 
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on the independence and integrity of 
China, or on the principle of equal oppor- 
tunities for the commerce and industry of 
all nations in China, would have had a 
like effect. Any invasion of India by 
Russia or allies of Russia would have 
brought the Japanese troops and war- 
ships to our aid. That Alliance made 
ulterior designs upon India hopeless for 
ten years at least. Equally true is it 
that Russia was not then in a position 
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to pursue the plans with which she had 
been credited. Her fleet was gone; her 
armies were exhausted, though very far 
indeed from being demoralised, much less 
destroyed ; her administrative machinery 
had broken down under the strain of the 
war and of internal revolution ; she needed 
a period of external.peace during which 
she could recuperate and reform herself. 
She was not, in fact, in a position to act 
in any hostile sense against us in India or 
in the Far East, presuming that she still 
cherished hostile feelings. All that may 
be assumed from the surface facts. But, 
if it be assumed, there was still no 
necessity for her to come to any formal 
arrangement with us. No pistol was pre- 
sented at her head. She was under no 
obligation to make overtures, or to give 
courteous and sympathetic attention to 
overtures made to her. Smarting under 
repeated reverses by land and sea, from 
an enemy whom she had despised as a 
pagan inferior, it would have been intelli- 
gible had she sulked and withdrawn her- 
self from avoidable intercourse, especially 
with a nation which was in express alliance 
with her enemy for the purpose of defeating 
what had been her policy. Rent as she was 
by internal disorders, plunged into uncer- 
tainty as to whether her immediate future 
would be under a monarchical or republi- 
can regime, Russia would have been 
held excused if she had said and done 
nothing and had allowed England to go 
on thinking that since her legions had 
been barred in their southward course in 
Eastern Asia, they would surely press 
through the passes of Afghanistan and the 
border States. But she did not sulk. 
Her attitude was that of a friend, not a 
ioe. Not that her people in the mass 
= that attitude was or ought to 
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be. Outside St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Odessa the Russian peasant thought no 
more about England than a shepherd on 
the Cotswold about the nomads of Central 
Asia. England did not exist for him 
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unless he had heard of it as a country with 
a Parliament such as the reformers of his 
own race wished to set up in St. Petersburg. 
It was not the people of Russia, then, 
who sought a settlement and peace. It 
was not the people of England. Their 
hearts had been hardened against Russia 
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by the wrangles about China, by the 
bluster and chicanery of her diplomatists 
from the time they began to oust English 
officials from the railways of North China 
until they ordered British warships out 
of Port Arthur. They had 
been angered by _ the 
criminal stupidity of the 
firing into the North Sea 
fishing fleet. They were 
not sorry to see Russia set 
back in the Far East, and 
their sympathies leaned to- 
wards the revolutionaries. 
The desire for a settlement 
—the originating impulse— 
certainly did not come from 
either the people of Russia 
or of England. Whence 
came it? From the states- 
men? A_ study of the 
diplomatic correspondence 
of the period supplies a 
negative answer. Each of 
the negotiators was trying to 
over-reach the other. Each 
was playing, and _ quite 
rightly, for what he re- 
garded as the interests of 
his country. The one side 
was asserting principles in- 
compatible with the prin- 
ciples asserted by the other. 
There were aggressions and 
counter - aggressions. The 
diplomacy was like a game 
of chess. It was a war of brains. Most 
certainly it was not a _ co-operative 
attempt to agree upon a line of action 
just to all parties affected by the issues. 
In their hearts the diplomatists must have 
wished things otherwise. Neither Lord 
Salisbury nor Count Mouravieff could have 
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taken pleasure in disputations which 
might at any moment have issued in 
bloodshed. ‘They had to play to win and 
yet to strive to keep the peace. The 
honours of the game were divided and the 
peace was kept—at least between England 
and Russia. There their office ended. So 
far as is known, neither Lord Salisbury nor 
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reign at home and abroad, was also a man 
of peace. He and King Edward were close 
friends—as close friends as men and re- 
lations could be considering the disparity 
of their respective ages, a disparity of 
little moment in view of the co-equal 
immensity of their responsibilities for 
keeping the peace of the world. From 
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any of the successive Russian Foreign 
Ministers proposed a concordat. When 
Lord Lansdowne succeeded Lord Salisbury 
he suggested a settlement; but the idea 
fell on barren Russian ground. If, then, 
its revival came neither from peoples nor 
statesmen, from whom did it come? The 
inference is that it came from Edward 
VII., or from the Czar, or was an im- 
pulse common to both. King Edward had 
determined to seek peace and ensure it. 
The Czar, paradoxical as it may sound, 
having regard to certain events of his 


the thought of war with Russia King 
Edward would have shrunk with abhor- 
rence. We have failed utterly in divining 
and presenting his mind and character if 
the reader is not already convinced of 
that. Is it not equally reasonable to think 
that from the thought of war with England 
Nicholas II. would also have shrunk with 
equal dread? Let us see what manner of 
man the Czar Nicholas is. Perchance some 
reader will have seen him; he was not 
infrequently to be seen when he was 
Czarevitch, for he was often in this 
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country, and did his wooing here. In 
those days he was a shy, reserved, thought- 
ful young man; in height and build 
and mien singularly like his cousin Prince 
George, our present King, distinguish- 
able from him only by the darker hue 
of hair and beard and a certain square- 
headedness. Many an hour has he sat 
looking down upon the House of Com- 
mons, silently studying the working 
of representative institutions in this 
country, speaking to no one, coming and 
going like a man who moved alone among 
his fellows. Many a summer afternoon 
did he spend on the Thames above Walton 
when the Princess Alix was the guest of 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, after the 
Opposition of Queen Victoria to his court- 
ship of her beloved grand-daughter had 
been overcome. That courtship was a 
delicate theme in the English Royal 
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Family. Princess Alix was very beautiful, 
but it was believed that she had inherited 
her mother’s frailty of constitution. The 
Czarevitch himself was not robust. He 
was reputed to be the subject of recurring 
depression, which the gossips attributed 
to a love affair which the Emperor had 
interrupted. Of that he had been cured 
by his tour round the world with Prince 
George of Greece, but in this he had 
suffered a bad injury, the Royal party 
incurring the hostility of a Japanese 
zealot by insisting upon an inopportune 
visit to a shrine. But for the strength 
and readiness of Prince George, a sword- 
cut would have ended the Czarevitch’s 
life. Queen Victoria questioned the wis- 
dom of the courtship on grounds of health, 
and it can well be believed that she hesi- 
tated at the prospect of the child of 
Princess Alice sharing so perilous a -place 
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as the Russian 
throne. Moreover, 
there were religious 
difficulties, for it was 
obligatory upon a 
future Empress of 
Russia to join the 
Greek Church. The 
Czar Alexander had 
quite other plans 
for his son, and 
counselled—or com- 
manded—a marriage 
with one of the 
daughters of Prince 
Nicholas of Mon- 
tenegro, that little 
Principality which in 
IgIO was recognised 
by the Powers as 
a Kingdom, with 
Nicholas as King. 
How these opposing 
influences were even- 
tually overcome by 
the good offices of 
the Grand Duke 
Serge of Russia, who had married a sister 
of Princess Alix, and by the Duchess 
of Edinburgh this is not the place to tell. 
It is enough to say that the father yielded, 
that Queen Victoria yielded, that the 
Czarevitch wooed and won his bride in 
the Thames Valley, and that the marriage 
took place. He had formed a strong 
friendship for King Edward ; his wife was 
English rather than German; his memo- 
mies, his sympathies, his personal asso- 
Ciations bound him to England more 
closely than to any other country save 
his own. He ascended the throne in 
1894, his father dying in middle life. With 
what political ideas did he take up his 
3N 
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appalling task? To 
answer that question 
would be to give a 
reading of Russian 
history since 1894 
which would proba- 
bly be fanciful, for 
few indeed can have 
the knowledge which 
would enable them 
to detach the Czar 
from the Grand 
Ducal and Ministerial 
influences which en- 
compassed him. But 
he seems to have 
been something of a 
visionary, and _ to 
have set his heart 
upon advancing the 
cause of peace. In 
1898 he startled the 
cynics and won the 
fervent enthusiasm 
of the humanitarians 
by making proposals 
for a gradual dis- 
armament of the nations. That showed 
at least that his heart was in the right 
place, and that if he was given to 
musing it was upon noble themes. 
Dreamers have their place in the scheme 
of things, and for rulers to dream of a 
world disarmed is surely to the good. 
The vision of the Czar Nicholas had 
passed through the refining fires of Count 
Mouravieff’s criticism. In his observa- 
tions to our Ambassador—then Sir C. 
Scott—the Count observed that _ his 
Imperial master did not invite a general 
disarmament, as that would not be likely 
to be acceptable ; nor did he look for an 
immediate realisation of his aims, but 
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thought that the fact that the initiative 
in this peaceful effort was being taken by 
the greatest military Power, with resources 
for increasing its military strength un- 
limited by Constitution and Parliamentary 
restrictions, would appeal to the heart 
and intelligence of civilised nations, and 
show the discontented classes of society 
that powerful military governments were 
in sympathy with their desire to see the 
wealth of their countries utilised for pro- 
ductive purposes rather than exhausted 
in a ruinous and to a great extent useless 
competition for increasing the powers of 
destruction. The Czar’s first rescript, out 
of which grew the Hague Conference 
and the consequent Permanent Board 
of Arbitration, is therefore of profound 
interest. We give it in full because it is 
an essential fact in a peace movement with 
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which King Edward VII. was in entire 
sympathy and forwarded with all the 
strength at his command. He at least 
was no cynic, and did not join the chorus 
of scoffers. On the contrary, he acted 
with his illustrious relative, as we shall 
presently see, and kept alive his faith in 
the central idea of the rescript notwith- 
standing the clash of arms which re- 
sounded throughout the world because of 
the inability of Russia herself to keep the 
peace with Japan. 

‘The maintenance of general peace,”’ 
declared the rescript, ‘and a possible 
reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations represent, 
in the present condition of affairs all over 
the world, the ideal towards which the 
efforts of all Governments should be 
directed. This view fully corresponds with 
the humane and magnanimous intentions 
of His Majesty the Emperor, my august 
Master. Being convinced that this high 
aim agrees with the most essential interests 
and legitimate aspirations of all the Powers, 
the Imperial Government considers the 
present moment a very favourable one for 
seeking, through international discussion, 
the most effective means of assuring to all 
peoples the blessings of real and lasting 
peace, and above all of limiting the pro- 
gressive development of existing arma- 
ments. During the last twenty years” 
aspirations towards general pacification 
have particularly asserted themselves in 
the consciences of civilised nations. The 
preservation of peace has been made the 
aim of international policy ; for the sake 
of peace the Great Powers have formed 
powerful alliances, and for the purpose of 
establishing a better guarantee of peace 
they have developed their military forces 
in an unprecedented degree, and continue 
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to develop them without hesitating at 
any sacrifice. All these efforts, however, 
have not yet led to the beneficent results 
of the desired pacification. The ever- 
increasing financial burdens strike at the 
root of public prosperity. The physical 
and intellectual forces of the people, labour 
and capital are diverted for the greater 
part from their natural application and 
wasted unproductively. Hundreds of 
millions are spent in acquiring terrible 
engines of destruction which are regarded 
to-day as the latest inventions of science 
but are destined to-morrow to be rendered 
obsolete by some new discovery. National 
culture, economical progress, and the pro- 
duction of wealth are either paralysed or 
developed in a wrong direction. There- 
fore, the more the armaments of each 
Power increase the less they answer to 
the objects aimed at by the Governments. 
Economic disturbances are caused in great 
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measure by this system of excessive arma- 
ments, and the constant danger involved 
in this accumulation of war material 
renders the armed peace of to-day a 
crushing burden more and more difficult 
for the nations to bear. It consequently 
seems evident that if this situation be pro- 
longed it will lead inevitably to that very 
disaster which it is desired to avoid, and 
the horrors of which make every humane 
mind shudder by anticipation. It is the 
supreme duty, therefore, at the present 
moment of all States to put some limit 
to these incessant armaments, and to find 
means of averting the calamities which 
threaten the whole world. Deeply 
impressed by this feeling, His Majesty 
the Emperor has been pleased to command 
me to propose to all Governments who 
have Representatives at the Imperial 
Court the meeting of a Conference to dis- 
cuss this grave problem. Such a Confer- 
ence, with God’s help, would 
be a happy augury for the 
opening century. It would 
concentrate in one powerful 
effort the strivings of all 
States which sincerely wish 
to bring about the triumph 
of the grand idea of uni- 
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versal peace over the elements of trouble 
and discord. It would, at the same 
time, cement their agreement by a united 
affirmation of the principles of law and 
equity on which rest the security of 
States and the welfare of peoples.’ 

An immediate reply, other than a sym- 
pathetic acknowledgment, was impossible, 
owing to the absence of Lord Salisbury 
abroad and of members of the Cabinet. 

Queen Victoria expressed her full sym- 
pathy with the proposals, and the Govern- 
ment promised to delegate a representative 
to the proposed Conference. A _ pro- 
gramme was drawn up defining the 
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aims of the Conference as: (i.) To check 
the progressive increase of naval and 
military armaments and study any pos- 
sible means of effecting their eventual 
reduction ; and (ii.) to devise means for 
averting armed conflicts between States 
by the employment of pacific methods of 
international diplomacy. For political 
reasons it was judged to be inexpedient 
that the Congress should meet in the 
capital of one of the Great Powers, and 
the Hague was therefore selected, and 
the Netherlands Government issued the 
invitations. The Conference met in the 
summer of 1899, our Chief Plenipotentiary 
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being the late Lord Pauncefote. The Con- 
ference failed on the subject of the limita- 
tion of armaments owing to the refusal 
of the German Government to accept the 
principle of reduction. They did not 
consider that the German people were 
crushed by the weight of armaments, or 
that they, in common with other Euro- 
pean nations, stood on the brink of an 
abyss, as had been argued by the Russian 
and other advocates of reduction. The 
standard of living in Germany was being 
raised yearly. Ger- 
many did not regard 
compulsory service 
as a burden, but asa 
sacred and patriotic 
duty to which it 
owed its existence 
and on which its 
prosperity and future 
depended. Each 
people created its 
own system of 
national defence, in 
accordance with its 
history and_ tradi- 
tions, and with due 
regard to its geo- 
graphical situation ; 
and for such national 
duty it was not pos- 
sible to substitute an 
international act. 
That was the German 
argument ; and there- 
fore, as the one mili- 
tary Power which 
equalled or possibly 
excelled Russia in 
strength held aloof, 
the Conference came 
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principle, though it did useful work in 
further defining and regulating the con- 
duct of war. But with regard to 
mediation and arbitration it succeeded 
magnificently. The Czar had the satis- 
faction of seeing the Conference agree up- 
on Conventions explicitly declaring the 
functions of mediation between quarrelling 
Powers and setting up a Permanent Court 
of Arbitration at the Hague. To that 
Court several frontier disputes have been 
referred, with the happiest results to the 
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disputants, and as a result of the Peace 
Conference many Treaties have been made 
between States, binding them to arbitrate 
at the Hague on matters not affecting 
their vital interests and honour. During 
the reign of King Edward, such Treaties 
were made by England with many other 
Powers, great and small. Dreamer the 
Czar may have been; rudely were his 
dreams dispelled, at the Conference itself 
by Germany, and by the march of events 
which he himself was unable to control 
within his own dominions ; but he accom- 
plished much. The Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague will carry his 
name through the centuries as a man of 
peace despite the wars and troubles of 
his reign. If circumstances were too 
strong for him, he none the less strove for 
peace and kept faith with his ideal. So 
far as he was personally concerned, it is 
all too probable that he was unaware of 
the real urgency of the Japanese demands, 
and did not apprehend that Japan would 
spring upon Russia as she did, without 
further notice or at least a formal declara- 
tion of war. Be that as it may, he did 
succeed in holding back the Anglophobes 
who regarded England as the instigator of 
Japan, and would have made war upon 
us on that account; and when Admiral 
Rodjestvensky committed his appalling 
blunder in the North Sea, it was the Czar 
who came forward with an immediate 
disavowal and apology. When the inner 
history of that year is known, it will not 
improbably be found that King Edward 
and the Czar Nicholas were in constant 
and confidential intercourse with the 
purpose of keeping England and Russia at 
peace, notwithstanding untoward incidents 
such as were almost certain to occur, and 
did occur, as witness the Russian seizures 
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of English vessels, in themselves acts of 
war done despite the wishes of the Czar. 

This conclusion, therefore, is suggested 
—that an Anglo-Russian rapprochement, 
which seemed impossible during the 
latter years of Victoria and the .earlier 
years of King Edward, became possible, 
not because of the course of events as 
between the two nations, but not- 
withstanding them and because King 
Edward and the Czar Nicholas were of 
one mind. They were both Rulers, with 
ties of relationship, and they were fast 
friends. They had one ideal in common, 
the preservation of peace. There did not 
exist between them the mists of suspicion 
and misunderstanding that had clouded 
the minds of their respective statesmen. 
What the diplomatic contestants could not 
of themselves do—namely, drop their con- 
troversial weapons—they could ask to 
be done. By virtue of their position and 
authority as Sovereigns they could search 
out together principles of accommodation 
which they could require their Ministers 
to interpret in a formal Treaty. This is 
what was done; and how it was done 
shall now be briefly set forth. 

All outstanding questions with Russia 
in Central Asia were cleared up by a 
Convention signed on the 31st of August, 
1907. English apprehension of a Russian 
invasion of India, or of conflict with 
Rusgia over Persia, where for many years 
there had been what Lord Hardinge of 


Penshurst, the new Viceroy of India, has 


described as ‘‘sense‘ess’’ friction and 
rivalry between the diplomatic agents of 
the two Powers, was dissipated by that 
Treaty. The Russian Government de- 
clared therein that Afghanistan was out- 
side. the Russian sphere of influence, 
and* undertook to act in all political 
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relations with Afghanistan through the 
Government of India and not to send 
agents of her own to the court of the 
Ameer. The British Government, on the 
other side, declared that it had no inten- 
tion of altering the status quo in Afghan- 
istan, and would not annex or occupy any 
part of that country, or act so as to 
encourage Afghanistan against Russia. It 
was agreed that neither Power should seek 
to obtain preferential trade conditions. 
The principle here was equality of com- 
mercial opportunity. This part of the 
Treaty was subject to the notification to 
Russia of the consent of the Ameer, who 
receives a subsidy of £120,000 a year from 
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the Government of India. By a Treaty 
with the late Ameer Abdurrahman Khan, 
made in 1893, and renewed by his suc- 
cessor, Habibullah Khan, in 1905, the 
Ameer is pledged to accept the advice of 
the Indian Government as to his relations 
with foreign Powers, and in return is 
guaranteed by the British Government 
against unprovoked aggression on his 
dominions. With regard to Tibet, which 
is subject to the Suzerainty of China but 
had been entered by persons believed to be 
Russian agents and by a British Indian 
expedition under Colonel (now Sir F. E.) 
Younghusband in 1903 because of alleged 
breaches of commercial arrangements, each 
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Power undertook to respect the territorial 
integrity of Tibet and the Suzerainty of 
China. They pledged themselves not to 
scek for themselves or their subjects rail- 
way, road, telegraph or mining concessions 
in Tibet, or to send missions, scientific or 
other, into the country. This was a 
reversal by England of the “‘ forward 
policy ” in Tibet, which, at the instance 
of Lord Curzon, the then Viceroy of India, 
had led to the Younghusband expedition ; 
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and in so far as that policy was attributable 
to the presence of Russian agents at the 
court of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa—and 
the evidence here is uncertain—it was also 
a reversal by Russia of the policy of send- 
ing agents to countries on the Indian 
borders. Both Powers were to keep their 
hands off Tibet henceforth. But this 
exchange of declarations in the Treaty did 
not affect the validity of the Convention 
which Colonel Younghusband’s mission 
had made for keeping open the trade 
routes from India, nor did it in any 
way interfere with the stipulation by 
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which Tibet agreed not to sell, lease, or 
mortgage territory to any foreign Power. 
So much for Indian questions. The effect 
was that there would be no more Russian 
missions, whether of diplomatists at 
Kabul or Buddhist subjects of Russia, 
ostensibly in need of spiritual instruction, 
at Iyhasa. India was definitively ruled 
out of Russia’s sphere of political influence. 
She had now no aspirations in that direc- 
tion, whatever she may have had in the 
past, when her statesmen had sought to 
retaliate upon England in India for the 
English checkmate of Russian policy in 
the Near East. 

With regard to Persia, each Govern- 
ment undertook to respect the integrity 
and independence of the country. Persia 
had early in 1907, after much internal 
convulsion, inaugurated a Constitutional 
Government with a Ministry, a National 
Council, and a Senate. The experiment 
was a doubtful success and much trouble 
ensued, but the two Powers gave the new 
Constitution a chance and, by agreeing 
to act together, ruled the Persian ques- 
tion out as a possible cause of war between 
themselves, Great Britain undertook to 
seek no political or commercial influence in 
the north, and Russia entered into an 
undertaking of a like character as to the 
south. Each agreed, in certain eventu- 
alities, such as the failure of Persian 
loan obligations, to exercise control over 
revenue sources only in its own sphere, 
The Persian Gulf question was not spect- 
fically mentioned in the Agreement. 
Great Britain had previously declared 
that she had special interests in the Gulf 
region, and had made it plain that her 
political influence in this inlet of the 
Indian Ocean and in that region of Persia 
contiguous to India and Afghanistan must 
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pass unchallenged whatever happened in 
‘Persia itself. That policy had been 
avowed to all the world, and had Russia 
crossed from the Caspian to the Gulf and 
made a military occupation of Persia— 
a design widely attributed to her—she 
would inevitably have come into conflict 
with Great Britain. The rigid division of 
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by Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary under the Liberal Administra- 
tion, stated that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had reason to believe that this 
question would not give rise to difficulties 
between the two Governments should 
developments arise which made further 
discussion affecting British interests in 
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Persia into spheres of influence—the land 
region alongside the Russian territories to 
Russia, and the south and the Gulf sea- 
board to Great Britain—thus prevented 
any such collision. It was not essential, 
though it might have been desirable, 
to include the Gulf question in the 
Treaty. But dispatches were exchanged 
on the signature of the Treaty which 
prevented any future misunderstanding 
on the Gulf question. A dispatch 
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. the Gulf necessary ; while M. Isvolsky, 


the Russian Minister, put it on record that 
the Russian Government recognised the 
special interests of Great Britain in the 
Gulf. Of this admission due note was 


‘taken by Sir Edward Grey. 


Punch hit off the situation very 
cleverly, as the picture which we are 
able to reproduce on the following page 
clearly shows. It shrewdly typifies the 
conditions of the Treaty, as interpreted 
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by the two signatory Powers and 
humorously depicts the utter  help- 
lessness of the alarmed and unconsent- 
ing third party. 

There was a Serious revolution in 
Persia during the last year of King 
Edward’s reign, and at that time the 
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hensions of a Russian invasion, and 
people at home of that nightmare which 
had troubled them for so long—a war 
with Russia in that region. It is 
true that such apprehensions had been 
diminished by the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, which would have 
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Bartinn Liow (to Russson Bear). “LOOK HERE! 
BOTH STROKE THE SMALL OF HIS BACK.” 


Persian Cat. “I DON'T REMEMBER HAVING BEEN CONSULTED ABOUT THIS'” 


efficacy of the Convention was proved by 
the mutual restraint and cordial diplomatic 
co-operation between the two Powers. 
A condition of things which a year previ- 
ously would have led to acute tension, 
and might have led to something much 
worse, was tided over without friction, 
and, indeed, to the consolidation of 
friendly relations. But the main effect of 
the compact was to relieve India of appre- 
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By Permisston of the Proprietors of ‘‘ Punch.” 


brought the armies of Japan to the north 
in the event of Russian aggression; but 
the uneasiness still lurked in the minds 
of Russophobists. The Convention abol- 
ished the causes of it. It freed the energies 
of Indian statesmen here and in the East 
from a set of considerations which had 
governed our military policy and our 
diplomacy for thirty years. Henceforth 
they could concentrate upon intemal 
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Indian problems, which had by this time 
become menacing because of the unrest 
among the peoples of the peninsula. The 
reception of the Treaty was most favour- 
able in both countries. Anglo-Russian 
hostility was a product of modern growth. 
Neither people had grasped the fact 


+ 
M. AND MME. STOLYPIN. 


that, though there must be contact of 
interests in the East, both Middle and Far, 
there was no real cause for collision. On 
each side the statesmen had failed to 
realise that there was room for both 
Powers, or at least one set of statesmen 
had done so, for Lord Salisbury’s view was 
that in Asia there was room for all, and he, 
as we have seen, went very far in the 
direction of letting Russia have her own 
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way in getting access to a warm water 
port. Where the statesmen and the 
diplomatists failed was in seeing that 
whatever conflict of interests there was 
could be adjusted by mutual good-will. 
The good-will was lacking on the Rus- 
sian side. Who supplied the missing 
quality if King Edward 
and the Czar did not do so? 
True, inexorable facts had 
convinced the Czar that a 
further empire in Asia, 
carved out of Korea and 
North China and, in due 
time, of Japan, with an 
ultimate mastery of the 
Pacific basin, was a dream 
not to be realised in the 
present condition of the 
world. ‘True, also, is it that 
the terrible condition of 
Russia itself compelled a 
withdrawal from external 
complications. But the 
Russian Government might 
have enwrapped itself in 
sullenness and _ obstinacy. 
The Czar was under no 
compulsion to accept or to 
proffer the hand of friend- 
ship. Whence, then, came 
the wondrous change of 
mood? Who initiated it if 
King Edward did not ? - 

The disturbed condition of Russia made 
it undesirable for King Edward to visit 
the Czar in his capital, and it was not until 
June, 1908, that the two Monarchs met in 
the harbour of Reval. By that time the 
atmosphere in Northern Europe had 
cleared. After great tribulation, a system 
of representative Government had got 
itself established. The first Duma was 
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THE THIRD RUSSIAN DUMA: 
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a failure. It was a Parliament of revo- 
lutionaries, and the Czar and the Council 
of Empire extinguished it. ‘“ Long live 
. the Duma!” cried Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman when a number of its members 
visited Iondon. And live it did. The 
principle of a Parliamentary system having 
once been admitted could not be set aside. 
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of his desire to work with the Duma, 
and he rallied to his support the best 
brains of Russia on a programme of 
Reform — financial, agrarian, judicial. 
Again the Duma proved to be an ineffec- 
tive instrument. The revolutionary and 
anarchist elements were in too great force. 
The Socialist members made the Parlia- 


THE FLEET AT REVAL. 
Photographed by Queen Alexandra. 


Nor did the Czar and his Ministers, as 
was shown by their acts, mean that it 
should be rejected. A second Duma 
was got together by a method of election 
which brought to the front men of less 
immoderate views. The times produced in 
M. Stolypin a statesman of vigour and 
capacity. He repressed the terrorists 
with merciless rigour; but he contrived 
large measures of social reorganisation. 
He convinced the people of the sincerity 


mentary machine unworkable once more., 
Moreover, it appeared that they were 
carrying on a seditious propaganda in 
the army. ‘That, at least, was the accusa- 
tion. At a sitting in June, 1907, from 
which the Press were excluded, M. Stolypin 
asked for the suspension of the Socialists, 
declaring that unless that were granted 
by the Duma he would not be responsible 
for public safety. The issue was referred 
to a Committee of the Duma. Then the 
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Nicholas II. 
Czar intervened. He issued a Ukase 


dissolving the Duma because of its mani- 
fest tendency to seek the disruption of the 
State and the inability of parties to work 
in accord for the interests of the country. 
The second Duma, therefore, went the 
way of the first. But contemporaneously 
a new electoral law was promulgated for 
the election of a third Duma. This came 
into existence in November, 1907, and 
proved to be a more reasonable and work- 
able body. Not without violent convul- 
sions were these three stages passed— 
assassinations by the party of revolu- 
tion, Savage repression of crime and 
agitation by the Government. However, 
all these things are not germane to our 
narrative. Suffice it to say that, with 
whatever strife and suffering, Russia 
organised herself anew between 1906 and 
1908 on the principle that an elective 
assembly should determine what the laws 
of the country should be. She had, in 
theory at least, and.to loyal and peaceable 
folk in practice, a Constitution based on 
freedom of conscience and of speech, on 
the inviolability of the person of the 
subject. She had ceased to be an abso- 


Empresas Alix. 
THE CZAR AND THE CZARINA. 


lute autocracy; and she had passed 
through these troubles with the Czar still 
on his throne. The monarchy had, appar- 
ently, weathered the storm. That was 
the situation when the Anglo-Russian 
Convention was made. When King 
Edward and the Czar met at Reval in 
the following June the third Duma had 
settled down to work, and seemed to have 
justified the dissolution of its predecessors. 
However that may be—and it is not our 
business here to write of the internal 
affairs of Russia further than is necessary 
—a new day had dawned for the Northern 
Empire. She was at peace with the world ; 
her people were on the high road to peace 
among themselves. 

No English Sovereign had ever visited | 
Russia, though King Edward when Prince 
of Wales had on various occasions been in — 
the country. He was at the marriage of 
his brother, the Duke of Edinburgh, to the 
only daughter of the Czar Alexander II. ; 
and in 1894 he attended the funeral of 
Alexander III. But since his accession 
he had not been in the country. The visit 
to Reval was in the company of Queen 
Alexandra and the Princess Victoria, 
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and the journey was made in the Royal 
yacht Victoria and Albert, with an escort 
of warships. Sir Charles Hardinge—now 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst-——accompanied 
His Majesty on behalf of the Foreign 
Secretary. Journeying through the Kiel 
Canal, Reval was reached after three 
days at sea. The Czar and Czarina, 
with their young son, the Heir-Apparent, 
were aboard their yacht the Standart, 
and with them were M. Stolypin, the 
Prime Minister, M. Isvolsky, the Foreign 
Minister, and Sir A. Nicolson, the British 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg. ‘The con- 
versations between the two Sovereigns and 
between the Ministers and diplomatists 
were reported to have reference to the 
Macedonian question—which was shortly 
to undergo a coinplete transformation by 
a peaceful revolution in Turkey and the 
deposition of the Sultan. The spirit in 
which the discussions proceeded may be 
gathered from the only speeches which 
were given out for publication. These 
were at the banquet on board the 
Standart. The Czar, in proposing the 


-confidence.”’ 


health of King Edward, expressed the 
hope “‘ that this meeting, while strengthen- 
ing the many and strong ties which unite 
our houses, will have the happy result of 
drawing our countries closer together, and 
of promoting and maintaining the peace 
of the world.”’ An allusion to the Anglo- 
Russian Convention was pointed by the 
observation that the arrangements, not- 
withstanding their limited scope, “‘ cannot 
but help to spread among our two coun- 
tries feelings of mutual good-will and 
The King, in proposing the 
health of the Czar and the Imperial family 
and the welfare and prosperity of the 
Russian Empire, declared his belief that 
the Convention “ will serve to knit more 
closely the bonds that unite the peoples 
of our two countries, and will conduce 
to the satisfactory settlement in an 
amicable manner of some momentous 
questions in the future. I am convinced 
that it will not only tend to draw our 
two countries more closely together, but 
will help very greatly towards the mainten- 
ance of the general peace of the world.” 
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The Czarevitch. 
CHILDREN OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA. 
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The King was made an Admiral of the 
Russian fleet, and the Czar of the British 
fleet. There were many meetings in 
the few days spent at Reval. The effect 
of this interchange of courtesies upon 
Anglo-Russian relations was undeniably 
good. It caused displeasure in only two 
quarters—the Anglophobic press of Ger- 
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many, which saw in the King’s visit yet 
another attempt to isolate Germany, and 
the English Labour Party in the Commons, 
which, with singular dullness of appre- 
hension, would have put the Czar outside 
the international pale because of the im- 
prisonment of members of the first Duma 
for having advised Russians to refuse to 





GRAND DUKE ALEXIS (THE CZAREVITCH) WITH HIS SAILOR FRIEND. 
Photographed by Queen Alexandra. 
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DESTROYERS AT SPITHEAD. 
Photographed by Queen Alexandra. 


pay taxes. The Czar and the Czarina, 
with their children, returned the visit in 
August, 1909, at Cowes. A mighty fleet 
was assembled at Spithead. There was 
a banquet on the Victoria and Albert. In 
proposing the health of the Czar and 
Czarina King Edward said: “I am 
glad, Sire, that you should have had an 
opportunity of seeing perhaps the most 
powerful and largest fleet that has ever 
assembled, but I trust that your Majesty 
will never look upon these ships as symbols 
of war, but, on the contrary, as a pro- 
tection to our coasts and commerce, and 
above all for upholding the interests of 
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peace. I had an opportunity this year of 
receiving some representatives of the 
Duma, and I need hardly say what a 
pleasure it gave to me and the Queen to 
see them. I trust their stay here was an 
agreeable one. They had every oppor- 
tunity of seeing many people and institu- 
tions of the country, and I hope that what 
they saw will increase the good feeling 
existing between the two _ countries.” 
The Czar, in the course of his reply, said : 
“Fifteen years have passed since last I 
came to Cowes. I shall ever bear in mind 
the happy days spent with your beloved 
and venerated mother Queen Victoria, 
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and the affection she bestowed upon me as 
upon the Empress her granddaughter. 
May the friendly welcome given by your 
Majesty and the Queen and by your 
people to the members of the Duma, and 
in the winter to my squadron, be a token of 
growing cordial relationship between our 
two countries founded on common interests 
and mutual esteem.”’ 

Three days were spent at Cowes—days 
in which the press was flooded with 
articles in praise of the Czar and all things 
Russian. On leaving England the Czar 
communicated through his Ambassador 
a message of farewell to the English 
nation: ‘‘ The Emperor is deeply im- 
pressed by his visit to this country. The 
affectionate welcome accorded to him and 
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the Empress by the Royal Family, the 
reception given by the magnificent naval 
force which saluted him at Cowes, the 
attitude of British statesmen, people, and 
Press are all happy auguries for the 
future. It is the Emperor’s firm desire 
and belief that this all too brief visit can 
only bear the happiest fruit in promot- 
ing the friendliest feelings between the 
Governments and peoples of the two 
countries.”’ 

The belief was justified. Distrust of 
Russia has ceased to exist in England. 
It could not survive the new influences 
which King Edward brought to bear upon 
Anglo-Russian difficulties. 


The illustrations on pp. 60, 61, 74, 78, 79, 80 and 8: are from 
J. Foster Fraser’s ‘‘ Red Russia'' and ‘‘ The Real Siberia.” 
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THE ATTITUDE OF GERMANY 


Anglo-German Diplomatic Rivalries—The Command of the Sea—German Activity in Naval 
Matters—Emperor William Calls for a Strong Navy—The Navy Vote in the Reichstag— 
The German Navy League—Great Britain Maintains her Lead—The Ebb and Flow of Public 
Feeling—Germany Misunderstands British Policy—Retaliating on the Colonies—Restlessness 
in Great Britain and Germany—Royalty at Kiel—Only a Family Visit—International Racing 
—The Emperor’s Speech at the Banquet—Its Tone of Friendliness—King Edward’s Reply— 
—At the Kiel Yacht Club—Visit to Hamburg—The King Returns to London—The Arbitration 
Treaty Signed—Prince von Biilow’s Pacific Speech—The Moroccan Surprise—The German 
Emperor’s Visit to Tangier—A Critical Situation—King Edward's Flying Visit to France— 
The Algeciras Conference—The King and Queen’s Visit to Berlin in 1909. 


| HROUGHOUT the reign of King 
Edward VII the English people 
had more or less cause for appre- 

hension that they might find themselves 
in difficulties of the gravest character 
with Germany. The reign has passed. 
King Edward lived to see the diffi- 
culties diminish, He himself contri- 
buted to their diminution. But they 
have not disappeared, and their funda- 
mental cause—the determination of 
Germany to share with us or wrest from 
us the supreme command of the sea— 
continues to operate. It is the govern- 
ing factor in British Foreign policy, in 
expenditure on armaments, in delaying 
that reorganisation of national life and 
that co-ordination of Imperial resources 
which the present reign may witness. 
In view of the momentous issues inherent 
in Anglo-German rivalry in diplomacy, 
in armaments, in the struggle for trade in 
the markets of the world, restraint and 
moderation are imposed on a narrator of 
events. But the facts must be set forth in 
relation to the life and activities of King 
Edward. We shall endeavour to relate 
them in such a way that none can impugn 
the accuracy and fairness of the narrative. 

3 o* 
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We have already seen how the German 
Emperor’s message to Mr. Kruger on the 
invasion of the Transvaal by the Jameson 
legion produced a new _ international 
situation. It was answered by the 
preparation of a flying squadron and by 
the announcement that in no circum- 
stances would we permit the intervention 
of: any foreign Power in our domestic 
affairs in South Africa. German inter- 
vention would have failed, because the 
fleet of Germany could then have been 
swept off the seas. Confronted with this 
fact Germany set about creating a great 
navy. The Emperor William took the 
lead. When dedicating certain standards 
of the Guards he made a speech calling for 
the organisation of a navy comparable in 
power with the army. Thus might the 
position of Germany abroad be secured. 
On the return of his brother Prince Henry 
from China he declared that the German 
people, with the princes and its Emperor, 
were preparing to forge an arm with which 
the black, red, and white flag would to all 
eternity at home and abroad maintain 
the dignity of the Empire. These speeches 
prefaced the introduction into the Reich- 
stag of a Navy Bill which set forth in its 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND PRINCE HENRY OF 


PRUSSIA ON 


preamble that the purpose was to create 
a navy so strong that a war with the 
mightiest naval Power would involve 
risks threatening the supremacy of that 
Power. With the provisions of the Bill 
as expressed by squadrons of battleships, 
with their cruiser and torpedo boat 
auxiliaries, the reader need not be con- 
cerned ; British naval events of October, 
1910, have, it is asserted, shown our 
supremacy and made probable some 
modification of German naval plans. 
The effect and purpose of the measure 
was in course of years to equip 
Germany with such a fleet as to enable 
her to defend her coasts and colonies 
and her mercantile marine against ‘‘ the 
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mightiest naval Power.” 
The arguments with which 
the Bill was supported in 
the Reichstag and in the 
country plainly showed 
that the fleet was to be 
built as a counterpoise to 
the British Navy. A Navy 
Teague had been started 


under most influential 
auspices, and under the 
spell of its appeals to 


German pride and patriot- 
ism the nation was induced 
to bear with patience the 
heavy taxation necessary 
to place Germany in the 
front rank of the seafaring 
nations. Year by year the 
German navy grew; and 
as it grew so did our own 
estimates. Measures had 
been taken to challenge 
our supremacy at _ sea. 
They were met by counter 
measures. Our lead was 
maintained; but the compulsion to 
maintain it excited suspicion and irrita- 
tion. During the war in South Africa 
there were incidents which caused ten- 
sion. These have been sufficiently de- 
scribed in the chapter on South Africa. 
Their effect was to heighten unfriendly 
feeling between the two peoples, and 
when King Edward came to the 
Throne this had found its way into the 
public utterances of important men in 
both countries. The presence of the 
German Emperor at the funeral of Queen 
Victoria inclined the English people to a 
more generous view of him, and the new 
reign opened with the prospect of a 
revival of AngloGe 
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revival, however, was seriously checked 
by the circumstance that the first foreign 
visit paid by King Edward was not to 
the German Sovereign. The visit to 
Italy caused uneasiness in Berlin, and the 
visit to France, with its resultant good 
understanding, gave rise to a suspicion 
that it was the intention of England to 
isolate Germany. This suspicion was 
intensified by the conclusion of the Anglo- 
French Agreement, and the _ entente 
cordiale was regarded with profound 
misgiving. In 31903 resentment was felt 
in Germany at the refusal of England, on 
financial grounds, to co-operate in the 
German scheme for the construction of a 
railway through Asia Minor to Bagdad ; 
and there had been, and continued to be, 
much annoyance in England and Canada 
at German objections to non-inclusion in 
the preference arrangement Canada had 
made with England. Germany retaliated 
on Canada, and Canada on Germany by 
imposing a surtax on German goods. 
This dispute pre- 
sented itself to the 
English mind as an 
attempt by Germany 
to veto preferences 
which British Col- 
onies might grant to 
the mother country, 
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while to the German it was a genuine 
grievance not to be able to enter 
British colonial markets on an _ equal 
footing with Great Britain. German 
action against Venezuela and the par- 
ticipation in it of our own Govern- 
ment, which was accused of following 
the German lead, was also unpopular, 
though much more so in the United 
States, where Germany found it de- 
sirable to change her Ministry and send 
Prince Henry on a friendly mission to 
soothe American susceptibilities and offer 
assurances of Imperial respect for the 
Monroe doctrine. If it be not too trivial 
to notice, the German Emperor himself 
needlessly offended English sentiment by 
declaring at a military banquet that the 
German Legion, in conjunction with 
Blucher and the Prussians, had saved the 
English army from destruction at Water- 
loo. These, and like matters, coupled 


with the activity of the German Navy 
Teague, were attended by an incessant 
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ADMIRAL PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA, 


Press polemic in both countries which had 
a disturbing effect on public opinion. A 
set of extremists came into existence in 
Germany who thought in terms of the 
invasion of England and the acquisition 
of her oversea dominions when a German 
navy should have been created strong 
enough to undertake such an enterprise ; 
and a similar set of extremists came into 
being in England who would have liked to 
pick a quarrel with Germany in order to 
break her naval power before it became 
formidable. Each set exercised an extra- 
ordinary and deplorable influence on 
public thought, not so much through the 
Press, which, on the whole, observed a 
becoming reticence, with one or two 
exceptions, as by private speech in social 
circles. The minds of women were in- 
oculated with ideas of a coming conflict, 
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and the German bogey was conjured 
up by fair and silly conversational- 
ists in dining-rooms and drawing- 
rooms. Mingled apprehension and 
defiance of Germany passed from ex- 
alted circles, where the mood was 
originated, through the upper and 
middle classes to the man in the 
street. The like process went on un- 
checked in Germany, and it was evident 
that in both countries powerful 
social influences were at work detri- 
mental to peace. Against these in- 
fluences, however, the democracies of 
both countries revolted. They saw 
clearly that no greater disaster could 
befall European civilisation than col- 
lision between these two mighty 

Empires; but, while keeping the 

mischief-makers at arm’s length, each 

democracy was resolved to maintain 

and increase its armaments. That 

was the situation during the reign of 
Edward VII., and it is still the situation 
now George the Fifth is King. 

Some variety was given to the intermin- 
able jangle about Anglo-German affairs in 
the early summer of 1904 by the announce- 
ment that King Edward would pay a visit 
to the German Emperor at Kiel. Efforts 
were made at the outset to deprive it of 
any political significance. There was to 
be yacht-racing at Kiel, and both Monarchs 
were devoted yachtsmen. Their common ° 
interest in that seductive sport would 
account for the visit apart from close 
family relationship and considerations of 
dynastic courtesy. Thus the public were 
informed by the omniscient gentlemen of 
the Press, and thus the public believed, or 
at least that section of it which had for- 
gotten ‘that the Press had solemnly 
assured them that the King’s first visit to 
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France was wholly devoid of political 
intent. So hard do conventions die that, 
notwithstanding the conclusion of the 
Anglo-French compact, the representation 
was that King Edward would confine his 
conversation with his illustrious nephew to 
yachts and the weather, and the tattle of 
respective Royal boudoirs and nurseries. 
As if the German Emperor, with his 
virile mind and impulsive rush of speech, 
could avoid great topics with such a 
guest! The feat would have been im- 
possible to him. In France there was a 
little uneasiness lest any diminution of 
Anglo-German tension should imply any 
weakening of the entente with France 
which, from the French point of view, was 
regarded as an opposing influence against 
German diplomacy in Morocco. But this 
disquietude was appeased by assurances 
that the visit was one as between uncle 
and nephew only, and that, even if politics 
were discussed, it was inconceivable that 
King Edward would succumb to German 
influences or do aught but convince his 
august relative that the Anglo-French 
entente was essentially pacific and in no- 
wise directed against the Powers of central 
Europe, as the Emperor William had 
seemed to think might be the case, 
judging from rather tart speeches in which 
he had shown himself to be keenly alive 
to the altered international situation. 
That the German Emperor looked for an 
improvement in relations as a result of 
the presence of King Edward at the 
festivities at Kiel was apparent from a 
speech he made at a banquet after a 
regatta at Cuxhaven, shortly before His 
Majesty’s arrival. His theme was that 
sports open to all nations were a factor in 
international solidarity, and he adorned it 
with all the skill and play of imagination 
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which make him so fascinating a figure on 
the stage of life. There was profound 
wisdom in play—in the contest of brains 
and crews and boats in the sportive and 
uncertain waters. In a few days there 
would be assembled there the flags of 
nearly all the civilised States—the 
English flag, the stars and stripes of 
America, the tri-colour of France would 
all be united in friendly rivalry. He 
was confident that there was none who did 
not share his view that in the Kiel week 
solidarity between nations would be 
cultivated and more firmly riveted. To 
this solidarity the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the agriculturist owed their 
power to labour in quietness for the pro- 
gress of nations. Upon it they placed 
their trust in the future. Upon that 
future he himself looked with an absolute 
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tranquillity. Clearly a high and agreeable 
frame of mind, thus expressed as a hint to 
his coming guest that yacht-racing was 
not an end in itself. 

Germany did not view the visit merely 
as a family courtesy, and great prepara- 
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‘tions were made 
at Kiel and at 
Hamburg, the 
senate of which 
city had invited 
King Edward to 
honour its inhabit- 
ants by his pre- 
sence. Ascot over, 
and the — social 
duties of a busy 
season at an end, 
King Edward and 
his suite embarked 
on the Victoria and 
Albert, and, under 
an escort of British 
warships, arrived 
at Brunsbuttel on 
the morning of the 
25th of June. He 
landed there and 
inspected the 
guard of honour 
drawn up at the 
entrance to the 
canal, and during 
the passage 
through the water- 
way — a distance 
of 60 miles — he 
was escorted on 
both banks by 
squadrons of horse. ~ 
At Rendsburg, a 
garrison town some 
twenty miles short 
of the outlet into the Baltic, there was 
an imposing military display, the com- 
mander riding along the front of the 
troops and giving the military report 
to the King, who stood on the bridge 
of the yacht and acknowledged in due 
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military form. The harbour at Kiel 
was crowded with warships and pleasure 
craft, and the King was accorded an 
imposing and magnificent reception. In 
the evening there was a gala dinner on 
board the Hohenzollern. Addressing his 
guests the Emperor William said: 
“It affords me high satisfaction to 
offer to your Royal and Imperial Highness 
for the first time a welcome on board a 
German man-of-war. Selecting the sea 
route, your Majesty has come to German 
shores as the ruler of a great Empire which 
by virtue of the sea encircles the world ; and 
you also have the kind intention of being 
present at the German yacht-race meeting. 
Your Majesty has been greeted by the 
thunder of the guns of the German fleet, 
which is delighted to see its Honorary 
Admiral. That fleet 
is the youngest in 
point of creation 
among the navies of 
the world, and it is 
the expression of the 
renewal in strength of 
the sea power of the |°. 
German Empire as \% 
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reconstituted by the late great Emperor 
my grandfather, William I. Designed for 
the protection of the commerce of the 
Empire and of its territory, the navy, like 
the German army, helps to promote the 
preservation of that peace which the 
German Empire has kept for over thirty 
years, and in the preservation of which 
Europe has shared. Your Majesty’s 
words and actions have made it plain 
to everyone that your Majesty’s whole 
endeavour is directed towards this very 
object—the preservation of peace. As I 
also have devoted all my power to the 
achievement of this object, may God 
grant success to our endeavours, In 
indelible recollection of the hours which 
we spent together at the deathbed of 
the great ruler of the world-Empire over 
which your Majesty 
now reigns, I drain 
my glass to the wel- 
fare of your Majesty. 
I drink to the health 
of His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Emperor 
of India.” 
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In that speech there was much politics 
of profound though pacific significance. 
So also was there in King Edward’s reply : 

‘‘In expressing my most sincere thanks 
to your Imperial and Royal Majesty for the 
extremely kind words which your Majesty 
has employed in drinking to my health, 
I am happy to have this early opportunity 
of giving expression to my very high 
appreciation of the splendid reception 
which your Majesty has given me here. 
I am especially glad that it was possible 
for me to pay your Majesty a visit at a 
time of the year when I am ordinarily 
most occupied at home. The interest, 
however, which for many years I have 
taken in yachting exercised too great an 
attraction to allow me to miss the oppor- 
tunity of convincing myself how successful 
your Majesty has been in inducing so 
many to become devoted to this sport in 
Germany. At the same time it was my 
desire, by renewed personal intercourse, to 
kuit, if possible, even more closely thcse 
intimate family relations which have so 
long united our houses. Your Majesty’s 
appreciative mention of my unremitting 
endeavours with a view to maintaining 
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peace has deeply touched me, and I am 
happy to be assured that your Majesty 
has the same object in view. May our 
two flags float beside one another to the 
most distant times, as they float to-day, 
for the maintenance of peace and for the 
well-being, not only of our countries, but 
of all other nations. I am proud to 
belong, as an Honorary Admiral, to your 
Majesty’s navy, and my navy regards it 
as a high honour that your Majesty 
wears the British naval uniform, which 
was conferred upon you by my never-to- 
be-forgotten mother, whose memory is 
equally sacred to both of us. I raise my 
glass to the health of your Majesty. His 
Majesty the German Emperor, King of 
Prussia, and her Majesty the Empress and 
Queen! Hoch! Hoch! Hoch!” 

And at the pressing of an electric 
button the German and British warships 
thundered forth in unison, and the fleets 
were outlined with decorative illumination. 
On the following day the King entertained 
the Emperor and Empress at dinner on 
the Royal yacht, and courtesies were inter- 
changed between the officers and crews 
of the warships, who fraternised freely. 
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Apart from the yacht-racing, the prizes 
for which were distributed by the Emperor 
in the company of the King, His Majesty 
was made an honorary member of the 
Kiel Yacht Club, and the Emperor made 
a little speech with a happy allusion to 
his many visits to Cowes, where, as he said, 
he served his apprenticeship as a yachts- 
man. On Monday the 28th the King visited 
Hamburg, first making a tour round tl:e 
harbour. On landing he went to the 
Bourse, where, as in the harbour, he was 
most enthusiastically received, and from 
there he went to the Rathaus, where he 
was entertained at luncheon by the 
Burgomaster on behalf of the senate and 
city. ‘‘I would ask your Magnificence,’’ 
said King Edward, in reply to the toast of 
his health, “to accept my most profound 
thanks for the friendly and kind words 
with which you have just greeted me. I 
have more than once had the good fortune 
to pay a hurried visit to Hamburg, but I 
am particularly pleased to be able to 
accept your kind invitation. I may 
assure you that I shall never forget the 
way in which you have had the kindness 
to receive me—you, and the whole popu- 
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lation. I am well aware of the manifold 
relations between my country and this 
great city; they have existed for many 
centuries. May these good and friendly 
relations always continue! When I re- 
turn to my own country I will take every 
opportunity of telling everyone how well 
and how cordially I have been received 
here. I am well aware that this reception 
was not only accorded personally to myself, 
but also to the great Empire of which 
God has appointed me to be the ruler. I 
would again thank you, and I drink to the 
High Senate of the Free and Hanseatic 
City of Hamburg.’ Returning to Kicl, 
the King was present in the evening at a 
dinner given by Prince Henry of Prussia 
at the palace to the captains of the British 
warships. It was reported—the proceed- 
ings were private—that the Emperor made 
a speech reminiscent of his acquaintance 
with the British Navy in boyhood, and 
suggested that it was the admiration which 
he had then formed for the British fleet 
which had caused, him to endeavour to 
create a navy suitable for German needs. 
King Edward was reported to have 
recognised in very friendly terms the 
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Emperor’s lifelong interest in the English 
Navy and his knowledge of naval matters. 
The British and German navies, he was 
sure, would always welcome each other 
with the utmost friendliness in whatever 
waters they might meet. He would 
always remember with most happy feelings 
his visit to Kiel, and he drank to the health 
of the German Emperor, ‘ with whom he 
had always been united in sincere friend- 
ship ever since they knew each other.”’ 
On the 1st of July the King returned 
to London. The visit had undoubtedly 
silenced recriminations in both countries ; 
but more had unwisely been expected 
from it in Germany than it had been the 
purpose of either Sovereign to achieve. 
What had been spoken publicly, or with 
the intention of reaching the public ear, 
did not amount to much more than an 
Imperial justification of the existence of 
a great German fleet for the protection of 
German interests—a justification courte- 
ously meant for the relief of English 
mistrust—and a kingly expression of 
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hope and belief that the two fleets would 
never be in opposition. Some German 
publicists appear to have thought that 
definite results analogous to the Anglo- 
French Agreement would accrue; but 
there were no matters of fact at issue 
between the two Governments. The only 
German complaint against us was that our 
Foreign policy was being so shaped as to 
leave her outside a trinity—possibly a 
quartette—of Powers, with one of whom 
there was a feud not yet healed. But 
that was not a subject for any pact, nor 
were assurances upon it necessary beyond 
those implied by the King’s response to 
the Emperor’s speech on the Hohen- 
zollern. There was, therefore, no cause 
for German disappointment, except, per- 
haps, in a certain hardness of tone in the 
comments of the English Press, which 
in a feverish anxiety to play up to France 
and nurture the new born Anglo-French 
affection, over-emphasised the family and 
personal aspects of the meeting at Kiel, 
and pore es spirit and intent of the 
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Emperor’s observations touching the sea 
power of his own country in relation to 
that of his guest. When the discussion 
died down the relations between the two 
peoples were much the same as before. 
But the two Governments gave evidence 
that their relations were more than 
technically correct, for on the 12th of 
July a Treaty was signed for the reference 
to arbitration of any question that might 
arise not affecting vital interests and 
honour. Such a Treaty with France had 
been the prelude, it will be remembered, 
to the Agreement. During the year of 
the King’s visit the German Navy League 
had beaten its drums loudly, and the 
Government had made substantial addi- 
tions to the navy establishments. In the 
Reichstag, in December, Herr Bebel, the 
leader of the Socialist Party, denounced 
these increases and accused the Govern- 
ment of having created a belief in England 
that the German navy was being built 
for the object of striking a blow at that 
country. 

Prince von Bulow made a reply in- 
tended to be heard outsideGermany. The 
fleet was being built solely for defence. It 
was made necessary to Germany by the 
rapid increase of the fleets of other maritime 
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nations. There were too many maritime 
powers now for any one Power to claim 
universal dominion of the sea. What would 
a nation gain if it overthrew one of its 
maritime rivals? “I cannot conceive,” 
he said, “‘that the idea of an Anglo- 
German war should be seriously enter- 
tained by sensible people in either country. 
They will coolly consider the enormous 
damage which even the most successful 
war of this character would work upon 
their own country, and when they reckon 
it out it will be found that the stake is 
much too high in view of the certain loss. 
For this reason, gentlemen, I, for my part, 
do not take the hostility of a section of 
the English Press too tragically. I hope 
that the destinies of the two countries 
will always be determined by those cool 
heads who know that the best advantage 
of Germany and England will be served 
not only for the present, but for all future 
time—so far as it is discernible to the 
human eye—by the maintenance of the 
present pacific relations.”’ 

But the idea of an Anglo-German war 
was unhappily entertained both in Ger- 
many and England by “ sensible people,” 
or at least by people who were quite 
sane on everything else. Anti-English 
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feeling was noticeably rife in Berlin early 
in 1905. ‘‘ War between England and 
Germany ”’ wrote Baron de Reibnitz, ‘‘ is 
unavoidable. Germany will issue from 
that war so exhausted financially that she 
will be incapable of keeping up an army 
equalling that of France. France must 
therefore be compelled to take sides either 
with or against us. If it is against us, we 
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must go to France and fetch two mulliards 
for every milliard which England would 
force us to use.” With stuff of that sort 
was the German nation fed. There was, 
in fact, a systematic Press campaign to 
poison the German mind against England, 
and represent the Anglo-French entente as a 
combination—in which Italy, and possibly 
Russia also, would join—against Germany. 
The calumnies extended to King Edward, 
who was accused of thwarting German 
interests through France in Morocco. 
Lord Lansdowne was also attacked. In 
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the autumn of this year the English 
Government was approaching dissolution. 
Sir Edward Grey, upon whom would de- 
volve the duties of Foreign Minister in the 
extreme probability of the Liberals 
coming into power, took occasion to deny 
that there would be any change of Foreign 
policy in that event. A better under- 
standing with Germany would meet with 
no obstacle here provided that it did not 
impair our good relations with France. 
It was a qualification unpalatable to 
Germans, for what they wanted as a 
condition essential to harmony with then- 
selves was that we should detach ourselves 
from France. In the summer a squadron 
of the English fleet had visited the Baltic 
in the ordinary course, and the presence 
of the warships off the German ports 
greatly irritated the sensitive Germans. 
Earlier in the year England had ex- 
perienced a sensation of surprise, and 
France something akin to alarm, by the 
sudden descent of the Emperor William 
upon the coast of Morocco, where Germany 
had inconsiderable commercial interests 
which she had used as the _ basis 
of an active diplomacy against French 
political ascendency at the court of the 
Sultan. The English public had been led 
to believe that Moroccan affairs were 
solely a matter between France and 
England and the Moorish Sultan, with | 
Spain thrown in because of her ownership 
of a strip of the Atlantic coast. They 
could not understand why the Emperor 
William should intermeddle with them. 
But intermeddle he did in his usual 
dramatic fashion. On the 29th of March 
Prince von Btllow made a statement in the 
Reichstag on German policy with regard 
to Morocco, and posed as the champion of 
the independence and integrity of the 


THE MOROCCAN TROUBLE 


country. To that, as we have seen in an 
earlier chapter, France was pledged. 
The German apprehension was that that 
pledge would be broken by the connivance 
of England, and Morocco become an 
enlargement of Algeria.. It was a not 
inconceivable development, for things 
were at a critical pass between the Sultan 
and France, and dramatic developments 
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uniformed staff, and at the German 
Legation he held audience with delegates 
from the Sultan. The reports of what 
passed were to the effect that the Emperor 
had come to Tangier to maintain the 
equality of German commercial rights. 
The Sultan was a free agent in his own 
country. Germany would not deal with 
him through any other Power, and would 
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seemed imminent—probably would have 
occurred but for German intervention. 
Be that as it may, the world was startled 
by Germany’s assumption of the réle of 
protector of Morocco, and by the German 
declaration that the destinies of the 
country would not be disposed of without 
her consent, Anglo-French Agreement or 
no Anglo-French Agreement. That was 
the situation on the 30th of March. On 
the 31st of March the German Emperor 
landed at Tangier, attended by a brilliantly 
3P 


never allow any other Power to act as 
intermediary between Germany and 
Morocco. What Morocco needed was 
peace and quiet rather than reform on 
European lines, and if money were needed 
for that end it would be quite easy to 
negotiate a loan in Berlin. That seems 
to have been the effect of what passed. 
The town was gaily illuminated; the 
inhabitants got up a great political 
demonstration in the Emperor’s honour ; 
and his Majesty and his suite returned 
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to the yacht conscious that they had 
opened a new chapter in diplomacy. It 
was the old story of one European Power 
being played off against another by a 
decaying State; of one European Power 
thwarting the policy of another in such a 
State for ulterior as well as for immediate 
objects. Undoubtedly Germany had com- 
mercial interests in Morocco in common 
with other Powers—interests which she 
was fully entitled to safeguard by direct 
intercourse with the Sultan, and in any 
way she thought fit. That those interests 
were small by comparison with those of 
France and England is beside the point. 
Undoubtedly, also, Germany had decided 
to put a spoke into the French wheel in 
Morocco, and to test the operative value 
of the Anglo-French understanding. It 
was a legitimate intervention, but it had 
the appearance of being hostile. Immense 
was the pride of Germany ; extreme but 
restrained the resentment of France. For 
the moment the German Emperor was 
in the centre of the world’s stage. France 
was checkmated in an enterprise on which 
her Ministers—though not the nation 
—had set their hearts. Was Morocco 
worth a war with Germany? That 
was the underlying issue for France. 
Clearly it was not worth a war, especially 
as it was humanly certain that Germany 
would be able to dictate peace on the 
banks of the Seine. Germany had chosen 
her ground well. The Emperor was within 
his rights in going to Tangier and in 
supporting the principle of the integrity 
and independence of Morocco, with which 
France protested she had no wish to inter- 
fere. It was impossible for France or 
anyone to quarrel with him on that score 
without taking up the position that 
Morocco was lawful prey for any Power 
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which had the pluck to seize it and the 
strength to keep it. In these circum- 
stances there was no alternative but to 
accept a diplomatic rebuff. At the time 
of the German Emperor’s call at Tangier 
King Edward was on a visit to the Earl 
and Countess of Derby at Knowsley 
Hall ; Queen Alexandra and the Princesses 
were cruising in the Mediterranean on 
the Victoria and Albert, which was to 
call at Marseilles and await the coming 
of the King. The King went overland, 
and a meeting with President Loubet 
was hastily arranged—again, the public 
were informed, as a matter of courtesy 


‘between Sovereign and President, but 


really that they might have an oppor- 
tunity of conferring together on the new 
and startling development of the Moroc- 
can question, now suddenly become a 
European question of the first magnitude. 
On the 6th of April the King’s train was 
met at Pierrefitte, about fifteen miles from 
Paris, by President Loubet, who travelled 
with His Majesty to the capital and saw 
him off to Marseilles. What passed was 
not divulged. The situation between 
France and Morocco was that the Sultan 
had refused to accept a scheme of reforms 
France had pressed upon him. To force 
the issue might well have meant war with 
Germany. From Marseilles the King and 
Queen went to Algiers, where they were 
entertained by the French Governor- 
General, whom they honoured with the 
Royal Victorian Order. Matters drifted 
on, great uneasiness prevailing in Franté, 
which, however, prudently withheld her 
hand in Morocco, and the general situation 
in Europe was overclouded. M. Delcassé, 
the French Foreign Minister, resigned 
and withdrew his resignation. There 
had been difficulties in the Cabinet 
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about the policy to be pursued in 
Morocco. Meanwhile the German Emperor 
was in Italy, and King Edward making 
the acquaintance of Arab _ notabilities 
in Algiers. The political purpose of the 
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German Emperor was to ascertain how 
he stood with Italy. Meanwhile his 
ambassador in Paris was having con- 
versations with M. Delcassé. Early in 
June the young King of Spain was 
in Paris, on a visit 
of courtesy prob- 
ably not uncon- 
nected with Mor- 
occo; and while 
he was. driving 
with President 
Loubet, an anar- 
chist bomb was 
thrown under 
their carriage, for- 
tunately without 
evil results. On 
the 6th of June 
M. Delcassé re- 
Signed again and 
finally. There was 
a crisis in the 
Cabinet ; there was 
a rupture between 
France and Ger- 
many, and 
between France 
and Morocco. The 
Sultan had on the 
28th of May defi- 
nitely rejected the 
French demand 
for reforms, in 
terms which were 
in entire harmony 
with German 
policy —that the 
Moroccan question 
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pee was one for all the 
Powers having in- 
terests in Morocco, 
not for one alone 
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to decide for itself or on behalf of them 
all; and the Sultan had delivered on 
the 3rd of June an invitation to all the 
Legations for an international Conference 
with Moorish delegates. Obviously Ger- 
many was acting and speaking through 
Mulai Abdul Aziz. Thereupon there were 
long negotiations as to the scope and de- 
tails of such a Conference—negotiations 
in which Germany was represented as try- 
ing to force France away from England, 
and as having for the real object of her 
policy the break up of the Anglo-French 
entente. The negotiations were con- 
cluded in September, to the immense 
relief of Europe. The Conference sat at 
Algeciras, and in April, 1906, produced a 
General Act, of which more anon. 
Throughout these negotiations England 
had given France her diplomatic support. 
But notwithstanding statements made in 
France to the contrary, there is no evidence 
that we offered France armed assistance. 
There was no reason why we should. ‘The 
Moroccan mess was hers, not ours. No 
act of aggression had been committed 
upon her. The diplomatic action of 
Germany was unamiable and disobliging 
but regular, and to the principles Germany 
raised with regard to Morocco we could 
take no objection. Indeed, they were 
the very principles which we ourselves 
had applied in the Far East and Ger- 
many had violated by the seizure of 
Shantung. Did Germany hope to grab a 
portion of Morocco? If she did, that aim 
was frustrated. In the Conference at 
Algeciras she found herself outwitted and 
outvoted. She had counted on Italy, but 
Italy sided with France and England. 
Russia was against her. The United 
States would not help her. She appears 


to have entered into the Conference in the 
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exalted mood of a dictator ; but she left it 
in no triumphant spirit, though she had 
prevented the French acquisition of 
Morocco by a policy of ‘ pacific penetra- 
tion’’ under the cover of the Anglo- 
French Agreement. But into these 
matters, and into the still more terrible 
confusion into which Morocco fell after 
the Powers in concert had prescribed how 
she should reform herself, this is not the 
place to enter. With the subsidence of 
the Moroccan question Anglo-German 
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relations seemed to improve in tone. But 
the Press polemic was ceaseless—as cease- 
less as the fall of the thousands of hammers 
in the shipbuilding yards of both nations. 
In August, 1906, whilst on his way 
to Marienbad for the purpose of taking 
the waters, King Edward was joined by 
Sir Frank Lascelles, our Ambassador in 
Berlin. He then proceeded to Cronberg 
and there called upon the German Em- 
peror, who met him at the station. 
The next day His Majesty continued 
his journey. There were no_ speeches. 
If politics were discussed at all nothing 
was allowed to be known as to the exact 
tenour of the discussions, and a general 
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disposition to regard the meeting as purely 
one of personal courtesy prevailed. There 
was a lull in Anglo-German suspicions 
and recriminations, and sensible people in 
both countries took advantage of it to 
foster good feeling. A new Government 
was in power in England, which was 
known to be anxious to come to an under- 
standing with Germany for the cessation 
of the competition in naval armaments. 
But this opens out a new aspect of our 
theme—one that must be reserved for the 
record of events in England during the 
latter years of the reign. Not until 
February, 1909, did King Edward, who 
was accompanied by Queen Alexandra, 
visit the German Emperor in his capital. 
They were received by the Berliners with 
all due friendliness. The Emperor made 
a speech of unexceptionable cordiality 
at a State banquet, and King Edward 
replied in appropriate language. ‘‘ With 
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regard to the aim and desired result of 
my visit,” he said, ‘‘ your Majesty has 
given eloquent expression to my own 
feelings, and I can therefore only repeat 
that our coming purposes not only to 
recall before the world the close ties of 
relationship between our two Houses, 
but also aims at the strengthening of the 
friendly relations between our two 
countries, and thus at the preservation 
of the general peace, towards which all 
my endeavours are directed.” 

But the moral and political effect of 
the visit was lessened by the fact that 
His Majesty, after a call on the Emperor 
Francis Joseph at Vienna in May, went 
on to Italy as the guest of the King. The 
visit to Berlin did not relieve the suscept- 
ible German mind of irritation because it 
had been so long delayed, and because the 
real effect of British Foreign policy was 
to be seen in the isolation of Germany. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE KING AND IRELAND. 


The Cause of Irish Misunderstandings—Remedies Discussed—The King’s Influence—The Land- 
owners’ Convention of 1902—The Revival of the Crimes Act—Lord Dudley as Viceroy—His 
Opinions on the Situation—Lord Dunraven’s Land Conference—What the Report Recom- 
mended—The Land Purchase Act of 1903—Some of its Provisions—State Visit to Ireland— 
The King and Queen in Dublin—A Hearty Irish Welcome—The King’s Sympathetic Speeches 
—A Round of Visits—The Levée—At Maynooth College—A Day in Belfast—In the Wilds 
of Connemara—Galway’s Cheering Welcome—The International Exhibition at Cork—Opening 
by Edward VII.—What the Land Commission Accomplished—The Act of 1909—A New 
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HOUGH it cannot be suggested 

that King Edward VII. was a 
Home Ruler in the sense in 

which party politicians either favoured 
or denounced Home Rule, still less in 
the sense in which the Clan-na-Gael 
thought of that policy, there is not much 
doubt that long before he came to the 
Throne he had reached the conclusion that 
the root-cause of Irish agrarian crime and 
political disaffection lay in the excessive 
rents often demanded for land. He had 
known Ireland from his youth up; and 
to know it from any other point of view 
than that of an owner of Irish land, who 
shuts his eyes to all else but the state of 
his rent-roll, is to arrive at that conclusion 
in spite of oneself. Having regard to the 
circumstances of Irish history and eco- 
nomics, there was but one sure remedy for 
Irish disaffection and social disorder—a 
remedy applicable to the country inde- 
pendently of the question as to the legis- 
lative and administrative machinery with 
which Ireland might be equipped for the 
conduct of Irish affairs, and as to the 
conditions under which her place and 
activities within the Imperial system 
should be defined and regulated. That 


remedy was the transference of the soil of 
Ireland to the people of Ireland by buying 
out the landlords. We have noted in a 
previous chapter the beginnings of this 
policy, which was forced on the English 
Parliament by the logic of inexorable 
facts, and the principle of which was con- 
ceded by the House of Lords because to 
reject it would have been to invite some- 
thing very like civil war. It is one of the 
glories of King Itdward’s reign that the 
principle was taken up and made the basis 
of English policy in Ireland ; and because 
it was thus taken up, if not at the personal 
initiative of the Sovereign then certainly 
with his cordial approval, the new reign 
brought peace to Ireland and opened up 
a new era of regeneration. 

The Ireland of 1910 is a quite different 
Ireland from that of I9g00; it is an 
Ireland incomparable with that of the 
‘eighties. A new nation is arising, a new 
social structure. The change which has set 
in is one of the most hopeful of contempor- 
ary facts. We cannot say that King 
Edward was its author. But the era of re- 
generation has begun because of legisla- 
tion during his reign ; and the credit of that 
legislation belongs no less to King Edward 
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than to his Ministers. Indeed, it is a 
tenable theory that the larger share of 
it belongs to him than to them, for who 
but King Edward could have set in motion 
the personal and social forces which led 
the landlord class in Ireland to stake their 
fortunes on a policy which, as a body, 
they had resolutely opposed ? Who but 
King Edward could have induced those 
Parliamentarians who had profound faith 
in the efhcacy of coercion in Ireland; 
an awesome respect for legal right in 
anything and everything touching the 
private ownership of land; an extreme 
timidity in approaching the economics of 
the Irish problem, to make so bold a 
departure as that of the Land Pur- 
chase Act of 1903? If the policy of 
that historic measure was not a policy 
on which King Edward had set his heart, 
would he simultaneously with its passage 
through Parliament in that year have 
paid his memorable visit with the Queen 
to Ireland? Would the Landowners’ 
Convention of I902 ever have met at 
Dublin, or, if it had met, would it have 
come to amicable conclusions had not its 
conveners—some of them old-standing 
personal friends of the King—known King 
Edward’s mind ? It is enough to suggest 
the answer that can reasonably be given 
to these questions. Not to put them and 
not to suggest the answers would be to 
dissociate King Edward from one of the 
great acts of policy and statesmanship 
which distinguish his reign. We have 
nowhere in these volumes presented him 
as a man head and shoulders above his 
contemporaries in intellectual stature, nor, 
in recording the years of his rule, is it 
our desire to create the impression that 
he directed his Ministers what to think 
and how to act in matters of either foreign 
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or domestic concern. He was but one 
mind among others, working with and 
through other minds. That he did work 
actively, not passively or merely by 
assent, in laying the foundations for the 
regenerated Ireland of the twentieth 
century, is a view of him which is war- 
ranted by his acts and his avowed sym- 
pathies. Certain is it that he was no 
mere figure-head, no crowned and 
annointed automaton, in this matter of 
social peace in Ireland—for centuries so 
dificult of attainment under the govern- 
ance of his predecessors. 

The readers of previous volumes will 
remember that the story of agrarian Ire- 
land thus far in the life of Albert Edward 
is one of varying degrees of economic ruin 
for the people and for the small land- 
owners, of cycles of crime, of alternate 
periods of social disorganisation, and of 
fierce political agitation in the four Pro- 
vinces and in the British House of Com- 
mons. There was no marked alteration 
for the better when King Edward suc- 
ceeded to the Throne. It is the same 
dreary, heart-breaking story of race and 
class hatred and warfare. So bad was 
the state of things in April, 1902, that the 
Crimes Act of 1887 was revived. Jand- 
lords and tenants were once more in a 
paroxysm of mutual rage. On both sides 
the combinations seemed to have set 
themselves to a fight to a finish. The 
League was powerful. The landlords had 
organised themselves to fight the Parlia- 
mentary leaders in the Courts. Suddenly 
a new spirit arose in the landlord camp. 
Far-seeing men, like Captain Shaw- 
Taylor, of County Galway, Mr. Talbot 
Crosbie, of Ardfert Abbey, and Mr. S. H. 
Butcher, apprehensive of ruin to all but 
the owners of great estates if the struggle 
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wert on, suggested a conference between 
representative landlords and representa- 
tive tenant-holders with the object of 
settling the conditions on which the 
tenants might acquire the land. The 
proposal which originated with Captain 
Shaw-Taylor met with scant favour at 
the outset ; but it was persisted in. Lord 
Dudley had become Viceroy—a position in 
which he was to work his way to conclu- 
sions about Ireland which put him out of 
sympathy with traditional Conservatism ; 
and Mr. George Wyndham had been made 
Chief Secretary. Mr. Wyndham caught at 
the idea of a Conference. ‘‘ No Govern- 
ment,’ he wrote, ‘‘ could settle the Irish 
land question ; it must be ‘ settled’ by all 
the parties interested. The extent of useful 
action on the part of any Government 
was limited to providing facilities so far 
as that might be possible for giving effect 
to any ‘settlement’ arrived at by those 
parties . . . Any Conference was a step 
in the right direction if it brought the 
prospect of a settlement between the 
parties nearer, and in so far as it enlarged 
the prospect of the probable scope of 
operations under such a settlement.’ The 
great landlords weakened in their opposi- 
tion, as did prominent Nationalists. Ata 
meeting of the Iandowners’ Convention in 
October a resolution was moved for a 
Conference. It was defeated by 77 votes 
to 14, the defeating amendment declaring 
that as certain resolutions had been 
passed embodying the landowners’ terms 
they could not see that any good would 
come by a Conference. The effect of 
these was that land-purchase ought to 
be carried through without expense and 
additional loss to the landowners; and 
that, to make this possible on terms 
acceptable to the tenants, the purchase 
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instalments should be such as would 
secure the owners an annuity decreasing 
by fixed amounts at fixed periods. But 
a further resolution was passed inviting a 
statement of the views of tenants. The 
Convention did not therefore shut the door 
and the movement for a Conference went 
on, though the Executive of the Conven- 
tion viewed it with disfavour. A Com- 
mittee was formed by Lord Dunraven 
which circularised the large landowners 
—some 4,000 in number; and of these 
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1,128 wished for a Conference. On this 
basis the Committee issued voting papers, 
and Iword Dunraven, Lord Mayo, Colonel 
Hutcheson Poe, and Colonel Nugent 
Everard were chosen to represent the 
landowners, while Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
W. O’Brien, the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
(Mr. ‘IT. C. Harrington), and Mr. ‘I. W. 
Russell represented the tenants. Lord 
Dunraven was made chairman of the 
Conference, and Captain Shaw-Taylor its 
honorary secretary. It met in private 
On the principle of land-purchase there 
was unanimity. On the conditions an 
agreed scheme was formulated. At the 
opening of Parliament in February, 1903, 
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the first paragraph in the Speech to the 
Commons declared that a Bill would be 
laid before the House for “‘ the substitu- 
tion of single ownership for the costly and 
unsatisfactory conditions still attaching 
to the tenure of agricultural land over a 
large portion of Ireland.” The debate on 
the Address showed a remarkable con- 
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census of 
opinion in 
every quarter 
of the House 
in favour of 
theConference 
scheme, the 
cost of which 
was estimated 
at a total loan 
expenditure of 
£100, 000,000, 
raised from 
time to time 
as land pur- 
chase pro- 
ceeded, and a 
free grant 
from the Ex- 
chequer capit- 
alised at 
£ 22,000, 000. 
The Govern- 
ment view was 
that the work 
of the Confer- 
ence had been 
of inestimable 
value. Mr. 
Wyndham in- 
troduced his 
Land Pur- 
chase Bill 
before the 
_ Faster recess, 
and it had an unusually smooth 
passage through Parliament. He had 
grappled with the problem with unex- 
pected boldness. He declared that cash 
aid as well as a credit operation was 
contemplated by the Government. A 
grant they regarded as essential, but they 
attaclted more importance to the credit 
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scheme. It was to the interest of Great 
Britain that the main industry of Ireland 
should be prosperous and secure instead 
of precarious and decadent. Earlier Pur- 
chase Acts had been attended with uniform 
success. Of the advances made under 
these Acts the State had not lost one 
penny, one 
reason for this 
being that the 
purchasing 
tenants did 
their best for 
the land, and 
another being 
that public 
Opinion en- 
couraged the 
punctual re- 
payment ofthe 
money owed 
to the Ex- 
chequer. Past 
experience 
showed _ that 
from the tax- 
payers’ point 
of view land 
purchase was 
a safe credit 
operation. 
The landlords 
and tenants 
now desired 
that this sys- 
tem should 
apply univers- 
ally. Estimat- 
ing the size of 
the financial 
problem which 
had to be dealt 
with, he cited 
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figures as to holdings and rents which led 
him to the conclusion that provision would 
have to be made for second-term rents 
to the amount of {4,000,000 a year. On 
many estates there were paramount inter- 
ests and first charges which it would be 
necessary to redeem. The Bill provided 
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that in future in the vast majority of cases 
the operation of purchase should take the 
form of the purchase of estates. A distinc- 
tion was drawn between estates presenting 
the problem of congestion in an acute form 
and ordinary estates. Landlords were to be 
allowed to make comprehensive arrange- 


ments with their tenantry, which would 
be submitted for approval. Estates Com- 
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be between Io per cent. and 30 per cent., 
while for first-term rents they put the 
limit of the reduction between 20 per 
cent. and 4o per cent. The period of 
repayment was to be sixty-eight and a 
half years. Against subdivision and the 
mortgaging of holdings to money-lenders 
the Bill contained stringent provisions. 
As a safeguard one-eighth of the annuity 
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missioners were to be appointed to super- 
vise such transactions and to conclude 
them. The functions of these officials 
would not be judicial, but administrative, 
and their action would be open to critic- 
ism in Parliament. The purchase trans- 
actions were to be based on second-term 
rents. In the case of these rents the Land 
Conference report urged that the reduction 
in respect of the instalments paid to the 
State should be between 15 per cent. and 
25 per cent. The view of the Govern- 
ment was that the limit of reduction should 


payable by the tenant would be kept as 
a perpetual rent-charge. Seven-eighths 
of the payment by the purchaser would 
take the form of a terminable annuity at 
3} per cent., {2 15s. being for interest 
and ios. for the sinking fund. The Com- 
missioners were not to purchase an estate 
unless three-fourths of the tenants in 
number and value agreed to purchase. 
There were provisions dealing with un- 
tenanted land which might in certain 
circumstances be sold to evicted tenants. 
In the case of the formation of new hold- 
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ings in congested districts, the total sum 
advanced by the State was not to exceed 
£500. To the owner of an estate an 
advance might be made up to one-third 
of the value of the estate. The proposed 
Estates Commissioners would be Mr. F. S. 
Wrench, Land Commissioner and member 
of the Congested Districts Board; Mr. 
Michael Finucane, C.S.I., formerly Com- 
mussioner of Bengal and Director of Agri- 
culture in India; and Mr. W. F. Bailey, 
legal Assistant Commissioner to the Land 
Commission. ‘The advances for the pur- 
poses of the Act would be made in cash, 
not stock. A new capital stock would be 
created, called a Guaranteed Two-and- 
Three-Quarters per Cent. stock, which 
would not be redeemable for thirty years. 
It was morally certain that dividends of 
2% per cent. and a sinking fund of Ios. 
on seven-eighths of this stock would be 
always forthcoming from the instalments 
payable by the purchasers. It was also 
mathematically certain that the money 
would be forthcoming, if necessary, out of 
the funds payable by the British Ex- 
chequer for local purposes in Ireland. 
There was available for advances a sum 
of over £152,000,000, secured on Irish 
land and on the Exchequer contributions 
to Ireland. The freest estimate of the 
amount necessary to purchase all sale- 
able land in Ireland did not exceed 
£100,000,000. ‘The date of the commence- 
ment of the Act was the 1st of November, 
so that the loan could not be floated until 
the winter of that year. It would be 
neither prudent financially nor adminis- 
tratively possible to expand operations 
at a pace so fast as to make it necessary 
to go to the City for more than £5,000,000 
in any one of the first three years after 
the passing of this Bill. Losses which 
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might be incident to the flotation of the 
loan in London would be provided for 
out of the £185,000 due to Ireland as an 
equivalent for the £1,400,000 voted last 
year for education in England. The 
amount of cash aid which the Government 
were prepared to give was {12,000,000. 
In view of the present financial situation 
of the country he held that this charge 
ought not to be put suddenly upon the 
Estimates. The maximum charge in one 
year on the Estimates was never to exceed 
£390,000. As a set-off the Irish Govern- 
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ment would make reductions in their Es- 
timates amounting in five years’ time to 
£250,000 a year. ‘The House had either to 
leave things as they were or settle the 
Irish land difficulty once and for all. 

The Bill passed substantially in the form 
in which it was introduced, few, indeed, 
outside Ireland and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment understanding its import, though 
Mr. John (now Lord) Morley did what 
he could to enlighten the country by 
describing it as effecting an enormous 
revolution. The abolition of landlordism 
was the policy of the measure, and that 
meant the reconstruction of Irish Society. 
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While the measure was still before the 
Commons—though its passage through 
both Houses was by then secure—the 
King and Queen paid a State visit to 
Ireland, arriving at Dublin on the aist of 
July. On the previous evening the King 
had learned of the death of the Pope. Mr. 
George Wyndham, the Irish Secretary, was 
with him on the Royal yacht. “I am 
commanded by the King,’’ Mr. Wyndham 
wrote forthwith to Cardinal Logue, “ to 
express to you his deep regret at the news 
of the death of His Holiness the Pope, 
which reached His Majesty yesterday 
evening, and to beg that you will convey 
to the Sacred College His Majesty’s sin- 
cere condolence.”’ Nothing could have 
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been more opportune and tactful than for 
a Protestant Sovereign to write thus while 
on his way to visit his Irish subjects. 
Escorted by ships of war, the Victoria and 
Albert steamed into Kingstown Harbour 
in the early morning, and Their Majesties 
and their suites were brought ashore in 
a State barge towed by a man-of-war’s 
steam pinnace. At the landing-stage they 
were received by the Lord-Lieutenant and 
a distinguished company, and amid the 
excited acclamation of the people they 
entered a pavilion where the Kingstown 
urban council presented an Address of 
welcome and loyalty. 

“TI thank you,’’ replied tte King, “ for 
your loyal and dutiful Address and for the 
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A SPEECH BY THE KING 
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hearty Irish welcome which you give to 
the Queen and myself. We _ cherish 
delightful memories of our last visit to 
Ireland, and we are looking forward with 
the most pleasurable expectations to our 
present stay in the country. 

“IT am deeply touched by your refer- 
ences to my beloved Mother, and I assure 
you that the warm reception given to her 
by her Irish people was among the most 
grateful recollections of the closing years 
of her life. 

“The death of His Holiness the Pope, 
though expected for some time, has, I 
know, brought. sadness to the hearts of 
multitudes of my subjects—a sadness in 
which I share, remembering as I do the 
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kindness with which His Holiness received 
me so recently at Rome, and the interest 
he took in the welfare of my people. 

“From every point of view my present 
visit falls at a time when bright hopes 
are entertained that a new era of pros- 
perity and peace has opened before your 
country. It is my fervent prayer that 
these hopes may be fulfilled, and that a 
land blessed with so many natural advan- 
tages may, by the favour of Divine Pro- 
vidence, and through the united efforts 
of her children, continue to grow in con- 
tentment and peace.”’ 

The power of that reply as an earnest 
appeal to Irish hearts on the morrow of 
the death of the Spiritual Sovereign of the 
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Irish race will be apparent to all; the 
skill of the covert allusion to the Land 
Purchase legislation, as marking the begin- 
ning of a new era of prosperity and peace, 
needs no emphasis here. The tenour of 
the reply spread through the crowds along 
the route and the assembled multitude in 
Dublin City, and the King and Queen 
were given a reception fervent in its 
loyalty and good-will. There had been 
similar Royal processions through Dublin, 
but never one in which Sovereign or 
Prince had received so warm an ovation. 
One incident may be told in this brief 
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narrative. ‘‘ As the Royal carriage turned 
into the line of the northern quays,’’ wrote 
the special correspondent of The Times, 
“a woman broke through the cordon of 
the Royal Field Artillery and rushed to 
the side of the Queen. A policeman laid 
his hand on the woman’s shoulder, but 
Her Majesty graciously restrained him and 
gave the intruder a hearty grasp. The 
enthusiastic onlookers saluted the gracious- 
ness on the one side and the successful 
audacity on the other with a ringing 
cheer.’’ Amid a storm of acclamation the 
Royal procession went on its way to 
Phoenix Park, and thus to the Viceregal 
Lodge. The fleet in Kingstown Harbour 
was illuminated at night, and all Dublin 
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went out to see the sight. On the morrow 
there was a State procession from the 
Viceregal Lodge to Dublin Castle, and 
the street scenes of the day of welcome 
were renewed, even greater enthusiasm 
being displayed by the populace, which 
had been largely reinforced by people 
from all parts of the country, including the 
supposedly ‘‘disloyal’’ counties of the 
south and the west. Not a discordant 
note was heard; not a sullen face could 
be seen in the throngs. In the Castle 
various Addresses were presented. Reply- 
ing to that of the Citizens’ Reception 
Committee, the King observed that there 
was no part of his dominions in which he 
took more interest. 

‘The Queen and myself have long been 
in full sympathy with every movement 
which tends to advance the social and 
material well-being of the country. Dur- 
ing our present visit we hope to make 
ourselves acquainted with the conditions 
under which my people here live and work, 
and to learn something of what is being 
done to brighten the lot of your labouring 
poor. You may rest assured that the 
prosperity of your country and of your 
metropolis, and the happiness of all classes 
of its citizens, will ever be to me an object 
of solicitude.”’ 

In the reply to another address there was 
this striking passage :— 

‘“‘T rejoice to hear of a newly awakened 
spirit of hope and enterprise among my 
Irish people, which is full of promise for 
the future. It will be a source of profound 
happiness to me if my reign should be 
coincident with a new era of social peace 
and of industrial and commercial progress 
in every part of Ireland. I regret my 
inability to make an individual acknow- 
ledgment to each of the bodies that have 
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taken part in this demonstration of good- 
will to me and to my family, but I recog- 
nise that the manifold activities of Irish 
life are very fully represented here. I 
ask you to accept from the Queen and 
myself an assurance of deep sympathy 
with you and with your fellow-workers in 
the cause of religion and philanthropy, 
of art and science, of industry and com- 
merce, as well as in the important work 
of local government. I pray that the 
Divine blessing may rest abundantly on 
your varied labours for the benefit of the 
community and for the elevation of the 
national life.’’ 

Among the visits was one to Trinity 
College. “I have pleasant recollections,”’ 
observed the King to the University 


authorities, ‘‘ of my previous visit to your 
ancient University, which has so long been 
a famous seat of learning; and I am 
proud to have my name inscribed upon the 
rolls of a College which has had among its 
students Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith, 
Burke, and Grattan, with many more 
who have achieved greatness in every 
walk of life. Ifin the past this University 
has been a potent instrument for good 
in the intellectual life of the country, it 
is my confident anticipation that, adapted 
to modern needs, a career of yet wider 
usefulness will lie before it in the future. 
In the evening there was a levée at 
the Viceregal Lodge—a very remarkable 
levée, for it was attended not only by the 


“upper ten,” but by members of all 
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classes. The King had paid a noble 
tribute to a revered figure who had passed 
from the sovereignty of an age-long 
Church. That Church acknowledged the 
significance of the King’s act. ‘‘ While 
the Throne Room was still full,”’ wrote the 
correspondent of The Times, ‘‘ something 


happened which made the older Irishmen 
amongst us exchange glances of pleasure 
and surprise. “A small figure, wearing the 
purple robes of a prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and followed by a chap- 
lain in sober black, passed quickly through 
the throng, and was ushered with some- 
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thing more than ordinary impressiveness 
into the hall beyond. It was the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, and this 
was the first time within the knowledge 
of those who saw him pass that Dr. Walsh 
had ever been seen at a Court function in 
Ireland. The Archbishop looked straight 


before him, recognising nobody, and his 
usually impassive face bore, it seemed to 
me, some traces of emotion. I know 
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Ireland well enough to appreciate the 
significance of the Archbishop’s action, 
and to realise what a tribute it was to 
the gracious and healing influence of the 
Sovereign whom he was there to honour,” 

A thing finely seen, finely recorded! It 
can well be understood with what gracious- 
ness His Majesty received the Archbishop 
—the head of that army of devoted Irish 
priests without whose restraining moral 
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influence the government of Ireland, time 
and again throughout the nineteenth 
century, to the very eve of the King’s visit, 
would have been distinctly more difficult. 
The King and Queen visited the Royal 
Hibernian Military School. The King 
made a delightful little speech, expressing 


his pleasure at seeing “such a fine lot 


of boys,’ reminding them that their 
colours—which he had presented to them 
nearly fifty years before ‘“‘ when quite a 
boy ” himself—were the emblems of disci- 
pline, obedience, and good conduct, and 
urging them when they left the school to go 
into the Army to remember “that high 
feeling of all that is right which has been 
inculcated into you here.” There was a 
great review in Phoenix Park, the troops 
being under the command of the Duke of 
Connaught, and the King and Queen 
attended the Phoenix Park race meeting. 
The King was a true Irishman in his love 
of ahorse. On another day he visited with 
the Queen the fine model dwellings put 
up by the Guinness Trust in Dublin. An 
afternoon was spent at Maynooth College 
where, by special instructions from Rome, 
the dignitaries of the Church wore their 
most gorgeous robes in his honour. 
Cardinal Logue had gone to Rome for 
the election of a successor to Leo XIII. 
His Majesty was received by the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and an Address was 
presented. ‘ We rejoice,”’ it said, “‘ at the 
opportunity which this visit affords us of 
expressing to Your Majesties in person our 
grateful sense of your kindly sympathy 
with your Irish subjects, a sympathy 
which has already awakened a warm 
response in the hearts of the people. 
Your Majesty’s Catholic subjects have 
been especially gratified at the visit 
lately paid by Your Majesty to the 
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Illustrious Pontiff Leo XIII. and they are 
now deeply touched by the words of con- 
dolence you have spoken, and the kind 
consideration you have shown for the 
grief in the day that they mourn his 
death.” The King’s reply contained the 
following passage : 

“Your College has long been famous as 
a centre of ecclesiastical life in Ireland, and 
for the training of devoted men to the 
sacred office of the Ministry throughout 
my dominions and in every English 
speaking country in the world. I value 
highly your true appreciation of my 
feelings towards my Irish people, who 
have contributed so much to the strength 
and honour of my Empire, and who bring 
such admirable gifts of mind and heart 
to the enrichment of our national life. 
It was with saddened feelings that I 
listened to your reference to the venerable 
Pontiff who has passed away, leaving a 
memory which will long be cherished 
beyond the bounds of the Church of which 
he was the exalted head. I shall ever 
retain a pathetic recollection of the inter- 
view with him and of the friendly interest 
he showed in the welfare of my people and 
my Empire. Again let me thank you for 
your warm reception and your kindly 
feelings towards the Queen and myself.” 

The King gave a dinner party at night 
and among his guests was the Archbishop 
of Dublin. The final gathering was one 
of 12,000 children in Phoenix Park—the 
poorest of the poor; a pathetic and 
shameful sight, for shameful it surely was 
that there should be such poverty in 
Ireland, that 12,000 ragged little children 
could be marshalled to see their King and 
Queen! Besides this 12,000 there were 
some 6,000 “ children of a better class.”’ 
These juvenile subjects of the Crown were 
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enthusiastic beyond measure, and we may 
be sure that it was with saddened and 
sympathetic hearts Their Majesties passed 
through their ranks. Four days had 
been spent in Dublin. 
On the 25th the King 
and Queen left. Their 
parting gift was a 
cheque for the poor, 
and a message to the 
people through Mr. 
Wyndham, who had 
had a novel experi- 
ence for an _ Irish 
Secretary, that of 
being acclaimed by 
the Irish people, who 
acknowledged with 
grateful enthusiasm 
the fine intellectual 
courage and good 
feeling which he had 
brought to the task 
of framing the Land 
Purchase Bill and 
piloting it through 
the House of Com- 
mons. ‘“‘ The King 
before leaving,”’ Mr. 
Wyndham wrote to 
the Lord-Lieutenant.,. 
“commands me to 
beg that you will 
convey to all his 
people in Dublin 
His Majesty’s deep 
appreciation of the loyalty and affection 
with which he and the Queen have been 
surrounded throughout their stay in the 
capital of Ireland. Their Majesties will 
for ever cherish each memory of days 
during which every incident has but con- 
firmed their belief that the inhabitants of 
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this illustrious city may, under God’s 
providence, confidently look forward to 
blessings commensurate with the keenness 
of their intelligence and the warmth of 


ony 


their hearts.” The cheque to the poor 
was for {1,000. From Dublin the King 
and Queen journeyed to Mount Stewart, 
where they were the guests of Lord and 
I_ady Londonderry—the Lord Londonderry 
whose handsqme head has so frequently 
been shaken in public in solemn warning 
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against the tendencies of modern Irish and 
every other sort of legislation, and whose 
sterling qualities and goodness of heart 
have made him not the least attractive 
figure in the politics of the passing genera- 
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in the hope that my peoples, cherishing 


. their own national characteristics and 


ideas, may each engage in the friendly 
rivalry in the paths of peace, which is 
the true source of national prosperity and 
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tion. From Lord lLondonderry’s Irish 
seat the King and Queen passed to Belfast, 
which gave them a welcome equal to that 
of Dublin. ‘I am glad,” said the King 
in answer to an Address, “‘ that our visit 
takes place at a time which, in your 
opinion, is full of promise for the future 
prosperity of Ireland ; and I join with you 


imperial greatness.” <A flourish worthy of 
Mr. Wyndham, himself no mean master of 
the flowing period. ‘“ Your reference to 
my beloved mother,’ observed the King, 
replying to a batch of other Addresses, 
“and to her gracious influences in public 
life, awaken sad but stimulating memories. 
My highest ambition was to follow in her 
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footsteps and, like her, to make the good 
of my people, the prosperity of the realm 
and the maintenance of peace amongst 
alinations my constant aim. Iam pleased 
to hear of the steady progress in the 
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for the future that your chief hope for the 
maintenance and extension of your trade 
and commerce should be based on the 
provision of improved educational facilities 
which will give a better and more practical 
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manufacturing and commercial enter- 
prises of this great centre of industry, 
and of the increased prosperity of 
the important district of which it is 
the capital . . . Your industries have 
enhanced the fame alike of your far- 
seeing captains of industry and of your 
intelligent artisans. It is of good omen 


training to the minds and hands of your 
people. I am well assured also that the 
independent spirit of self-help which has 
distinguished your past will not be wanting 
in the future. I share in your legitimate 
pride in the position which Belfast has 
won among the cities of my Empire, and 
pray that by Divine blessing upon your 
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varied labours the future of this great 
city and the important towns in its 
neighbourhood, and of the wide district 
of the county which is represented here 
to-day, may be one of increased progress 
and prosperity.’’ Wherever their Majesties 
went in the north there were more 
Addresses and more Replies, all in the 
same strain, and everywhere the illustri- 
ous visitors met with the utmost cordiality. 
From Belfast the King and Queen and 
the Princess Victoria journeyed in the 
Royal yacht to Killary and they spent 
some time in the majestic wilds of Conne- 
mara, observing the social conditions 
which the Congested Districts Board and 
the Agricultural Department were seeking 
to remedy. Lord and Lady Dudley and 
Mr. (now Sir) Horace Plunkett were with 
them ; and it may not be amiss to suggest 
that what the King saw in Connemara of 
the life of the people on bog and mountain 
side led to the appointment of the Royal 
Commission on Congestion, of which Lord 
Dudley was Chairman and on whose 
Report further constructive legislation 
was founded. After Connemara, Gal- 
way! One thinks of the choice which 
Cromwell’s soldiery gave to the Irish who 
fell into their hands—‘‘ Hell or Con- 
nacht ! ’’—the gallows or expulsion to the 
dreary wilds beyond the Shannon. One 
knows what manner of men these men of 
Connaught are—how intensely national is 
their spirit, how tenacious their memory of 
historic wrongs; and yet with what 
charming friendliness they will welcome 
the alien Englishman, be he Sovereign or 
beggar or mere wandering scribbler, who 
comes not in pride of race. No great 
cause had these people for loyalty to the 
Throne of England, from which for cen- 
turies past there emanated, to their way 
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of thinking, the authority and the 
physical force which enabled the alien 
possessors of the soil to take excessive 
toll of Irish life and labour; but to 
King Edward and his Queen they showed 
a fervent loyalty and simple kindness. 
Their hearts had been won. “ Our 
journey through Connaught,” said the 
King in reply to Addresses from the 
‘City of the Tribes,’ “‘ has given us much 
enjoyment. My people here have every- 
where received us with cordial friendliness, 
and we have made acquaintance with 
scenes of picturesque beauty which are 
not surpassed in any part of the Kingdom. 
I know the share which men bred and 
educated in this Province have taken in 
the service of the Empire. The ancient 
war-cry of my Connaught soldiers has 
been heard on many a hard fought field, 
and the peaceful labours of Connaught 
men in other departments of State service 
have also won them victories. There is 
no doubt that parts of this Province are 
less prosperous than I could wish; but 
even here I see signs of awakening, and of 
hopeful energy. I am glad that adminis- 
trative effort has been directed success- 
fully to fostering that spirit of self- 
reliance which must be the prelude of 
material progress among my people. My 
fervent hope is that, with better facilities 
for practical education, more varied em- 
ployment, and the further development 
of your natural resources a better future 
is in store for your City and the entire 
province.” The Royal yacht had gone 
round the coast to Castletown, Berehaven, 
and from Galway city the visitors went to 
Derreen, the Kenmare seat of Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne. They concluded their 
Irish tour in Cork—‘“ rebel Cork,’ now 
outvying Belfast itself in acclaiming the 
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Sovereign who had made a new conquest 
of Ireland. Among other things which 
the King did there was to open an Inter- 
national Exhibition. ‘‘ Through an atmo- 
sphere,’ said the Address presented by 
the Lord Mayor, “long charged with 
ancient memories of sorrow, there has 
blown the breath of a new spirit with 
healing in its wings. We look around and 
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In the course of his reply the King said: 


“TI join with you in the hope that the 


equitable settlement of a long standing 
controversy may open new and fruitful 
fields of industry and endeavour to the 
energies of my Irish people. ‘The future 
of Ireland must mainly depend upon the 
development of the spirit of industrial 
activity which it is your aim to foster. 





see old conflicts abating, old animosities 
appeased, old bitterness dying away. 
Your Majesty is above all politics. 


We are, however, free to acknowledge. 


dutifully Your Majesty’s gracious dis- 
position towards this country and to ex- 
press our conviction that if, after so many 
years, the measures which Your Majesty’s 
Ministers advise at length bring peace, 
prosperity and sunshine to Ireland they 
will have accomplished an object which 
Your Majesty has very deeply at heart.”’ 
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I rejoice to learn that beyond any mere 
ephemeral success you look for the re- 
ward of your self-denying labours to the 
fruition of the new industrial ideas you 
have helped to disseminate, and the Queen 
joins with me in the fervent hope that 
the future of your fair city may be distin- 
guished by an ever-increasing measure of 
industrial and commercial prosperity. 
. . . In attributing to me a deep 
interest in Ireland and in the well-being of 
my Irish people, you did no more than 
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justice. That interest which I have always 
felt has been deepened by the varied 
experiences of my present visit. I have 
gained a clearer insight into some condi- 
tions of Irish life than I possessed before, 
and I shall rejoice if my visit should be, 
as you anticipate, productive in any 
way of benefit to the country. I share 
your hopes that legislation in which 
Parliament is engaged may powerfully 
contribute to the contentment and 
prosperity of my Irish people. But 
good laws alone will not secure this 
end. There is also need of a_ better 
industrial training for the young, a 
spirit of co-operation among all 
classes, and the creation of new and 
varied sources of employment for the 
people.”’ 

On leaving Ireland King Edward wrote 
the following impressive letter : 
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“To My Irish PEOPLE 

“YT desire on leaving Ire- 
land to express to my Irish 
people how deeply I have 
been touched by the kind- 
ness and good-will which . 
they have shown to the 
Queen and myself. Our 
experience on previous 
visits had indeed prepared 
us for the traditional wel- 
come of a warm-hearted 
race. But our expecta- 
tions have been exceeded. 
Wherever we have gone, 
in town or country, tokens 
of loyalty and affection, 
proffered by every section 
of the community, have 
made an enduring impres- 
sion on our hearts. 
| “For a country so at- 
tractive, and a people so gifted, we 
cherish the warmest regard, and it is, 
therefore, with supreme satisfaction that 
I have during our stay so often heard 
the hope expressed that a brighter day 
is dawning upon Ireland. 

“JT shall eagerly await the fulfilment 
of this hope. Its realisation will, under 
Divine Providence, depend largely upon 
the steady development of self-reliance 
and co-operation, upon better and more 
practical education, upon the growth 
of industrial and commercial enterprise, 
and upon that increase of mutual 
toleration and respect which the respon- 
sibility my Irish people now enjoy in 
the public administration of their local 
affairs is well-fitted to teach. It is 
my earnest prayer that these and other 
means of national well-being may multi- 
ply from year to year in Ireland, and 
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that the blessing of peace, contentment 
and prosperity may be abundantly 
vouchsafed to her. 
“Epwarp R. and I.” 

We have described the King’s tour as 
a New Conquest of Ireland. If the reader 
can invent a phrase fuller of meaning, 
none can challenge its use. What has 
happened since? Much has transpired 
which, if this were a political history, 
it would be necessary for us to relate. 
But our concern is with social funda- 
mentals, not with party politics. The 
and Purchase Act was a conspicuous 
success. Indeed, it was so much of 
a success that the transference of the 
land could not be conducted with suffi- 
cient rapidity. Jjand Purchase schemes 
accumulated. The money with which to 
finance them could not, having regard to 
the state of the Market, be provided fast 
enough. The organisation for applying 
the Act was overstrained. It was 
an admirable organisation, finely 
officered by men of high ability 
and splendid zeal, who spent their 
energies with whole-hearted devotion 
for the regeneration of Ireland, the 
reconstruction of her economic 
machinery in the rural areas. Not 
until the history of this re-creative 
period in the life of Ireland comes 
to be written in detail by someone 
with the necessary knowledge and 
political insight will England and 
Ireland know the magnitude of the 
debt they owe to men like Mr. F. S. 
Wrench, Mr. Michael Finucane, and 
Mr. W.F. Bailey. And the or- 
‘ganisation was finely manned. 
Many a mile has this writer 
driven and tramped over Irish 
bog and mountain side with 
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surveyors and district inspectors of 
the Irish Land Commission; and with 
ever-incteasing admiration of their zeal 
and assiduity, their grasp of the social 
purpose and effect of their work, their 
sympathetic knowledge of the good and 
evil sides of Irish peasant nature, their 
patience in unravelling disputes, their 
adroitness in adjusting them, and in 
smoothing away the multitudinous diffi- 
culties which arose in carrying the Law 
into effect. It was unavoidable, perhaps, 
that in working out so huge and com- 
plex a problem as the abolition of dual 
ownership in Ireland errors and mis- 
calculations should have been made, and 
that all the expectations of good should 
not yet have been realised. There were un- 
reasonable tenants and groups of tenants ; 
and there were obstructive landowners 
who blocked the Act in their localities by 
refusing to sell. There were troubles 
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due to greed and passion on both sides. everything at once. Notwithstanding 
The Land War still went on, though these difficulties, there arose in Ireland, 
under new forms, mainly because it was here and there, as land was bought up 
and parcelled 
out, a new 
rural com- 
munity not 
subsisting in 
misery on 
“unecono- 
mic” hold- 
ings—t.e. on 
holdings 
which could 
not yield 
both rent and 
a living for 
the family 
which  culti- 
vated them— 
but on ‘‘ eco- 
nomic ”’ hold- 
ings, with 
land large 
enough and 
good enough 
to yield, with 
industry and 
skill, a hard 
but sufficient 
living for a 
family and a 
balance 
yearly to pay 
off the pur- 
chase instal- 
ments ; hold- 
ings, too, not 
carrying 
financially and otherwise impossible for hovels unfit to house the beasts of the 
landlords, tenants, Land Commission, field, but furnished with substantial 
Congested Districts Board—and the British brick-built two-storied dwellings, with 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—to do outbuildings for the cattle. 
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A BETTER 


Wherever the authorities under the Act 
could get to work and buy and parcel out, 
and sell again and advance money for build- 
ing and fencing and draining and the like, 
there arose a patch of the Ireland of the 
future. There, at least, was an economic 
and social transformation, an uplifting of 
the little community from the miseries 
of life below the poverty line to a level at 
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ment ; further legislation was seen to be 
necessary if the accumulation of estates 
scheduled for transference to the tenantry 
was to be lessened. And further legisla- 
tion was also seen to be essential to meet 
the special difficulties of the poor lands 
west of the Shannon. Meanwhile also, 
the tenantry were clamouring for the 
division of the pasturage lands, which 
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which its members could subsist and 
labour with confidence that in the next 
generation the soil would be their own. 
There were, and are, many elements in 
the problem of reconstruction which are of 
the utmost difficulty ; and they hampered, 
and at times imperilled the work. Into 
these this is not the place to enter. The 
passing of the land went on year by year ; 
the desire that more should pass outgrew 
the financial and administrative capacity 
of the Land Commission and the Govern- 


owners preferred not to sell but to let out 
to graziers in large lots. There was no 
compulsory power under the Wyndham 
Act ; and evidence accumulated that some 
such power was necessary. In all these 
circumstances the King appointed a 
Royal Commission, of which Lord Dudley, 
the Lord-Lieutenant of 1903, was chair- 
man. It produced a most valuable report 
and arrived at bold though not unanimous 
conclusions, some members objecting that 
it was impolitic to break up the grazing 
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lands. On this Report Mr. Birrell, who 
became Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
Mr. Asquith’s Government, based his 
further Land Purchase Act, amending and 
supplementing the Wyndham Act. After 
the usual storm of misrepresentation and 
contention in Parliament and the country, 
it became law in 1909. There were then 
land purchase schemes on the books, but 
not yet in hand, involving an expenditure 
of more than fifty millions. How far 
Mr. Birrell’s Act has facilitated the over- 
taking of those arrears, and what effect 
it will have in quickening the abolition of 
the old order of landlordism it is too early 
yet to say. Its opponents claimed that it 
would stop land purchase, and was meant 
to stop it ; but it is the ineradicable habit 
of politicians not in office to attribute 
iniquity and chicanery to politicians in 
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office. The work went on and is going 
on. It is slow work. Ireland is not to 
be re-created in a day, or even in a 
generation. But the re-creation has been 
begun and has made noticeable progress. 
The new era dawned in Ireland when 
Edward VII. came to the Throne and 
exercised his personal influence upon the 
solution of her economic and social prob- 
lems. Unhappily he did not live to see 
more than the first hour of the dawn. 
The noontide of prosperity will be for his 
descendants and ours. When the obscure 
and wrangling politicians of the moment 
are forgotten his name will be gratefully 
remembered as that of the Sovereign who 
brought peace to Ireland and such pros- 
perity as the soil and climate of the 
country can yield to strenuous labour 
intelligently applied. 
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CHAPTER VII 
A RE-UNITED SOUTH AFRICA 


Lord Milner’s Retirement—Lord Selborne Takes up the Reins—The New Act in Operation—The 
Liberal Government Begins Work—A Constitutional Change Foreshadowed by the King— 
It Becomes Effective—Formation of the South African Council and Legislative Assembly— 
King Edward’s Message—Settling the Chinese Question—The War Contribution Cancelled 
—The South African Elections of 1907—General Botha as Premier—The Imperial Con- 
ference in London—The Zulu Rising of 1906—Working for Union—Lord Selborne’s Masterly 
Plea for Unification—The Inter-State Conference of 1908—The Resultant Bill Before the 
British Parliament—-Some Features of the Bill—The Act of Union is Passed. 


ING EDWARD had the felicity 
kK of seeing the shattered fortunes 
of South Africa repaired during 
his reign, and the four Colonies in that 
region of the Empire united under one 
Ministry and one Parliament. He found 
war; he left peace. At the time of 
his accession it seemed that a genera- 
tion must pass ere the Dutch popula- 
tion of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colonies would become reconciled to their 
defeat. That reconciliation was brought 
about within a decade. A miracle had 
been wrought by sagacious and adven- 
turous statesmanship, based upon con- 
fidence and good feeling and a generous 
interpretation of the terms and spirit of 
the Treaty of Vereeniging. During 1905 
Lord Milner retired from South Africa 
and was succeeded by Lord Selborne, a 
young Unionist Peer who had served at 
the Colonial Office but kept himself free 
from the entanglements of South African 
policy. He could bring to bear upon the 
work of Governor of the Transvaal and 
High Commissioner a mind untrammelled 
by formative participation in the events 
which caused the war. His immediate 
mission was to put into operation an Act 
which the Unionist Government had 
3R 





passed, giving a cautious measure of repre- 
sentative government to the former Re- 
publics, which, since the withdrawal of mili- 
tary rule, had been administered under a 
modification of the Crown Colony system. 
The Government fell. The electorate put 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman in power 
with an immense majority. The ensuing 
Speech from the Throne cancelled the 
Constitution previously devised by the 
Unionists and promised full Responsible 
Government. This was fulfilled by Letters 
Patent setting up a Legislature of two 
Chambers—a Council and a Legislative 
Assembly—the first of fifteen nominated 
members and the second of sixty-nine 
members elected by single-member con- 
stituencies, in which every white male 
British subject of legal age and a six 
months’ residential qualification had a 
vote. There was to be a dissolution every 
five years or earlier. Every member had 
to take the oath of allegiance to the 
Sovereign, as in the Imperial Parliament. 
All debates were to be conducted and 
laws printed in the English and Dutch 
languages. Members were to be paid 
salaries not exceeding £300 a year. There 
were to be six Ministers and departments. 
The Judiciary was irremovable save by 
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address to the Crown. There is no need 
to go into further particulars. By a 
stroke of the pen the two Colonies were 
equipped with a Ministerial and Parlia- 
mentary system, and thus made respon- 
sible for the future conduct of their own 
affairs. It was a tremendous experiment 
which seemed highly hazardous at the 
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time and was regarded with serious mis- 
giving by the Opposition, on whose behalf 
Mr. Balfour divested the Party of any 
_ responsibility ; but it had an immediate 
good effect upon South Africa. The 
Boers found themselves trusted instead 
of mistrusted. They stepped at once into 
the full privileges of British citizenship. 
King Edward sent, through Lord Elgin, 
the then Colonial Secretary, a message 
conveying “ his earnest wishes for peace 
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and prosperity under the new Constitu- 
tion,’ and Lord Elgin wrote that the 
Government had advised the King to grant 
immediate Responsible Government in 
full confidence that prosperity and con- 
tentment would be permanently secured, 


and with the hope that the grant would in 


due time lead to the union of interests 
in South Africa. Thus early did the 
King and his Ministers define the objective 
of their policy. Meanwhile, opinion in 
South Africa, outside the combination of 
inlining magnates, had become increas- 
ingly adverse to Chinese labour, which had 
not brought prosperity to the country, 
but was attended by special evils of its 
own. There were then some 52,000 
Chinese in the compounds. The Imperial 
Government had decided that licences 
already issued for the importation of 
Chinese could not be cancelled, but that 
no fresh licences should be granted until 
the Transvaal, through its elected Assem- 
bly, pronounced for or against Chinese 
labour. This question, therefore, was 
an issue of the elections under the new 
Constitution and Boer opinion solidified 
against the Chinese, among whom there 
was much crime. In one year 30 Chinese 
had been convicted for murder and 1,114 
imprisoned for various lesser offences, 
and troops had not infrequently to be_ 
employed in “ rounding up ”’ the raiding 
bands of Chinese in the country round 
Johannesburg. White opinion outside 
the mining offices was also hostile to 
the Chinese; and no wonder, for South 
African cities were so full of unem- 
ployed white men that special inquiries 
were made by the Transvaal Government 
into the question of indigence. The rail- 
ways were earning but little; trade was 
stagnant everywhere ; the economic con- 
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ditions were worse after the introduction 
of the Chinese coolies than before. So 
bad was the position that the Imperial 
Government magnanimously forgave the 


Transvaal the entire war contribution of’ 


£35,000,000. ‘The obligation would, in any 
case, have been repudiated by an elective 
Assembly not controlled by the 
financial houses of the Rand. Having 
regard to these and other circum- 
stances, it was foreseen that the 
elections under the new Constitution 
would place a Boer Ministry in power 
at Pretoria. The fundamental issue 
was whether the mining magnates or 
the people should henceforth “run 
the country.”’ The two most promi- 
nent figures in the electoral struggle 
were Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, one of 
the leaders of the Johannesburg 
“revolt ’’ of December 1905, and 
General Botha. The latter sent a 
message to the English people in 
defence of the party he led. The 
question of Imperial supremacy, he 
held, had been settled for all time. 
Having got Responsible Government 
——-which had been promised to them 
under the Treaty of Vereeniging—all 
the Boers desired was that the two 
races should draw together and work 
for the prosperity of the country. 
The Boers had no hostility to the 
mining industry, but to the political 
Supremacy of the mining houses. They 
did not intend the wholesale repatriation 
of the Chinese, regardless of its effects 
upon the industry. That was nonsense ; 
for how could confidence be restored in 
the country by crippling and hampering 
the mines ? 

The elections were held in February, 
1907, and resulted in a majority for General 
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Botha’s party. The Government Bench, 
said a local journal, will be a reproduc- 
tion of the staff of the burgher army. 
General Botha was the Premier. At a 
banquet given in his honour the new 
Prime Minister declared that British 
interests would be quite safe in his 
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hands. The world would see that the 
new Cabinet was zealous for the honour 
of the flag. They in the Transvaal 
were actuated by feelings of deep 
gratitude to the King and to the British 
Government for having, in a way for 
which history afforded no parallel, granted 
a free Constitution. to South Africa. 
Never would the Boers forget that 
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generosity. A short session of the new 
Parliament was held, and General Botha 
came to London to attend the Imperial 
Conference of 1907. He had business also 
to do with the Imperial Government, for 
the Treasury was nearly empty and the 
new Constitution needed to be financed. 
He returned to the Transvaal with a loan 
of 5,000,000, which enabled him to 
start fair, without the embarrassing assist- 
ance of the Rand financiers. The repatria- 
tion of the Chinese was begun. By the end 
of 1907 the Government had sent away 
nearly 16,000 ; by a continuous stream, as 
the indentures expired, the Chinese passed 
from the compounds to Durban, and 
were there shipped for home. The last 
shipload left in 1909. That was the first 
and most important act of the new Minis- 
try. Space forbids that we should follow 
its fortunes further, still less that we 
should enter upon other South African 


affairs, though a passing reference must 
be made to the very serious rising of 
Zulus in Northern Natal in 1906 “It 
was,” said a Commission, on which there 
was a special representative of the Im- 
perial Government—Colonel Rawson— 
“primarily a revolt against restrictive 
conditions, assisted by a national desire— 
common enough, as history shows, among 
native peoples—to return to their own 
mode of tribal and family life.” That 
revolt seemed, at the time, to raise anew 
the perilous question of the relation of 
the white and black races throughout 
South Africa, and there were apprehen- 
sions of a general rising. Happily the 
danger passed, but not without significant 
indications that the white population 
intended to deal with the native problem 
in its own way, and was resentful of sug- 
gestions from the Imperial Government. 

It will have been seen from Lord Elgin’s 
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dispatch, which we have already sum- 
marised, that the King regarded Respon- 
sible Government to the two new Colonies 
as a step preliminary to the unification 
of all the South African States. General 
Botha had pledged himself to work for 
such a union. So had almost every other 
prominent man in South Africa. Lord 
Selborne, since his arrival in South 
Africa, had, at the instance of the Cape 
Ministry, been thinking out the problem. 
In a document of remarkable power, which 
carried him to the front rank of living 
English statesmen, he reviewed, in 1907, 
“The Present Mutual Relations of the 
British South African Colonies,’ and 
established an urgent and unanswerable 
case for unification. Lord Selborne attri- 
buted the fissiparous tendencies in South 
Africa of the past to the desire of the 
immigrants for political separation from 
the coast colonies, which in practice were 
ruled from London. Had the Imperial 
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Government, he pointed out, felt able to 
impose upon South Africa the responsi- 
bilities and privileges of self-government 
before the inland migration set in, the 
people of South Africa would have been 
held together by the necessities of their 
common defence. At that period the idea 
of the Imperial Government was not how 
they could best make a nation of South 
Africa, but how they could restrict their 
liabilities. They left the pioneers to go 
their own way, set limits to their own 
responsibilities, and encouraged the forma- 
tion of States beyond their own borders. 
Thus the Orange Free State, the Trans- 
vaal, and Natal came into being, Natal, 
however, remaining dependent upon 
British Sovereignty. Foreseeing the evils 
of separation, Sir George Grey took 
advantage of the wishes expressed by 
the Orange River Volksraad in 1858 for 
union or alliance with Cape Colony, either 
on a plan of Federation or otherwise, 
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and urged this policy on the Imperial 
Government. His efforts were repulsed 
by Sir E. B. Lytton, then Colonial Secre- 
tary, who informed him that ‘“ Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared 
to depart from the settled policy of their 
predecessor by advising the resumption 
of British Sovereignty in any shape over 
the Orange Free State.’”’ The golden 
opportunity was lost. 

Lord Selborne argued that two alter- 
natives confronted the Colonies. They 
could aspire to a continued independent 
existence for each Colony, and take the 
chance of having to settle international 
disputes by the arbitrament of the sword. 
If they recoiled from that they must be 
content that their disputes be settled by 
the High Commissioner, subject to the 
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control of His Majesty’s Government in 
London, and that meant conflict of 
opinion between South Africa and the 
Imperial authorities. 

In exhaustive and closely-reasoned pas- 
sages, written with no slight literary skill 
and enforced by apposite historical analo- 


gies, Lord Selborne dealt with the actual 


and: potential causes of quarrel between 
the States in such a way as to convince a 
reader that, short of early unification, the 
prospect was one of internecine conflict 
and perennial difficulty with the Imperial 
Power. The Memorandum had a swiftly 
ripening effect upon South African opinion, 
and a Federal movement was set on foot 
which culminated in 1908 in the calling 
of an Inter-State Conference for the 
purpose of formulating a scheme. The 
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Conference met under the Presidency 
of Sir Matthew Nathan, one of the 
ablest governors Natal ever had. It sat 
in private, but the opening was public. 
Sir Matthew, in his inaugural address, 
invited the delegates to contrive a scheme 
which would unite South Africa into a 
great nation of white people, maintaining 
their virility, increasing their numbers, 
ruling over a contented native popula- 
tion. Their task was that of welding the 
States into a nation, so governed that 
the vast resources of South Africa could 
be developed, peace and good order 
maintained within and security provided 
against attack from without—a nation 
that. would be a new Commonwealth, add- 
ing to, not drawing on, the strength of 
the Empire, one in which the arts and 
sciences would advance so that in culture 
as in strength South Africa would be 
among the foremost nations of the world. 

The fruit of that Conference, at which 
the brains and loyalty and patriotism of 


British and Dutch South Africa were 
represented, was a Bill which was agreed 
upon by the States and accepted by the 
Imperial Government, not as an ideal 
Bill, but as the best Bill then attainable. 
The measure was brought to London in 
July, 1909, by a delegation which com- 
prised Sir Henry de Villiers, the distin- 
guished Chief Justice of Cape Colony, 
who, on the consummation of the Union 
in May, I910, was created a Baron of 
the United Kingdom by King George V. ; 
Mr. Jan Hofmeyer, the former leader of 
the Bond, whose death occurred in the 
capital in the autumn; Mr. F. R. Moor, 
the Prime Minister of Natal; General 
Botha, the Prime Minister of the Trans- 
vaal; Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, and Sir 
George Farrar. By this time Lord Crewe 
had succeeded Lord Elgin as Colonial 
Secretary ; but there was little that he 
could do to improve the measure, because 
to alter the Bill substantially would have 
been to wreck unification. It came before 
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the British Parliament very much as it 
had left a final and revising Convention 
in South Africa. It united the four 
Colonies into one Government in a legis- 
lative Union under the Crown, with power 
to include Rhodesia and other parts of 
British South Africa eventually. The 
Executive Government is vested in the 
King, and ‘‘shall be exercised by His 
Majesty in person or by a Governor- 
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General appointed by him ’’—at a salary 
of {10,000 a year. (Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, who was made a peer and took the 
title of Viscount Gladstone, was appointed 
to be the first Governor-General.) The 
Governor-General is to act by the advice 
of an Executive Council, from which he 
can appoint ten members to be the King’s 
Ministers of State for the Union, subject 
to their membership of either House of 
Parliament. ‘The Governor-General is to 
have the appointment of all public officers 
and the command in chief of the naval 
and military forces of the Union. Pretoria 
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is to be the seat of Government, Cape 
Town the meeting place of Parliament. 
The legislative power is vested in the 
King, a Senate, and a House of Assembly. 
From the Senate the native was shut out, 
as he also was from the House of Assem- 
bly. One of the qualifications for a 
seat in either House was that a man must 
be “‘a British subject of European de- 
scent.”’ The Assembly was to be made 
up of 51 directly elected members from 
Cape Colony, 17 Natal, 36 Transvaal, 17 
Orange Free State. There were to be 
single-member constituencies; the polls 
were to be all on one day ; the duration of 
a Parliament was limited to five years ; 
there was to be manhood suffrage and 
payment of members of both Houses— 
the pay {£400 a year. 

Of an importance almost as great as 
the body of the Act were the Schedules, 
setting forth the conditions under which 
the Imperial Government will in due time 
transfer to the South Africa Union its 
direct administrative authority over the 
native territories. Any such transferred 
territory is to pass under the legislative 
authority of the Governor-General in 
Council, who is to make laws by Proclama- 
tion, subject to repeal by Resolutions of 
both Houses; but the administration is 
to be by the Prime Minister and a Com- 
mission of three, who are to be salaried , 
and irremovable and not members of 
Parliament. The Commissioners are to 
have access to all documents, and, in the 
event of difference between them and the 
Prime Minister, the Governor-General is to 
decide and give reasons for his decision, 
which are to be published, unless such 
publication be gravely detrimental to the 
public interest. Each territory is to have 
a Resident Commissioner. All revenues 
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from a territory are to be expended on the 
territory. The King may disallow within 
a year any Proclamation incorporating a 
territory. On each territory an Annual 
Report is to be made to Parliament. 
The above summary must serve as an 
outline of the Act of Union. To use a 
homely phrase of Lord Selborne’s, South 
African bread was henceforth to be of 
South African baking; and power was 
taken under the Act that the baking 
operation should in due course be extended 
over all native territories outside the 
limit of the four Colonies, subject to the 
proviso that it shall not be lawful to 
alienate any land in Basutoland or in any 
native reserves in Bechuanaland or Swazi- 
land. It was, as we have said, an agreed 
Bill between the four Colonies; the 
Imperial Government had to take it or 
leave it. That was the real position, and 
the South African delegates took no pains 
to conceal it. Acceptance of it meant 
that the Imperial Government had to 
consent to the setting up for all time— 
or at least until all South African opinion 
should alter—of a colour-bar shutting out 
from the electorate and from the Houses 
of Parliament any person not of European 
descent. It meant also the prospective 
relinquishment by the Imperial Govern- 
ment of its protective and regulative 
responsibilities over many millions of 
indigenous people who had come volun- 
tarily under the protection of the Crown 
in order to preserve themselves from dis- 
possession and exploitation by either or 
both of the two white races. It meant 
the abandonment of those responsibilities 
and their transfer to a political unity 
now formed by those races. It meant, in 
brief, the transfer of native interests to 
the white minority in South Africa, and 
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the exclusion of Imperial control; for, 
despite the restrictive qualifications of 
the Schedules, none believed that, once a 
native territory was incorporated, the 
Imperial Government would enter into 
conflict with the Union about its manage- 
ment, short of the inconceivable calamity 
of the re-introduction of slavery into 
South Africa, or would use force in any 
dispute save to preserve the white minority 
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against an avalanche of black rebellion. 
The position would have caused less un- 
easiness in England had the black popu- 
lation, or such members of it as had 
attained a certain degree of civilisation, 
been admitted to the electoral roll and 
given a chance to get a seat in the Union 
Parliament. But from these they were 
expressly debarred, save for a limited 
native franchise in Cape Colony ; and even 
this the Union took power to abolish by 
a two-thirds majority in both Houses. 
None but persons of European descent 
could vote and legislate. What is “a 
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person of European descent”? Is it 
a person born of a European father and a 
negress ? or a quadroon or an octoroon ? 
Whatever the appellate division of the 
King in Council may determine to be the 
meaning of those words in particular cases, 
the political fact is that the words were 
meant to exclude persons of colour, 
whether of mixed race or pure, and that 
the Act laid down a principle inherently 
unsound for an Empire in which capacity 
for citizenship, regardless of race or colour, 
is supposed to be the sole test for the 
exercise of the right to a voice in law- 
making and in administration. That 
supposition was expressly denied and 
repudiated by the Act. Intelligent native 
opinion within the four Colonies and 
in the native territories protested alike 
against the colour-bar and against the 
contemplated abandonment of direct Im- 
perial rule in the native reserves; and 
they found champions both in South 
Africa and in England. In South Africa 
and in London, whither he came for this 
purpose, Mr. Schreiner, the former Cape 
Prime Minister, championed their case 
with argument and eloquence, and in the 
House of Commons Sir Charles Dilke 
fought against the principle of the colour- 
bar and divided the House upon it. The 
case was not argued out by Parliament 
because there were no arguments with 
which to destroy it; and neither Colonel 
Seeley, the Under-Secretary for the Colo- 
nies in the Commons, nor Lord Crewe in 
the Lords could invent any other reply to 
it than that this was what the four 
Colonies had agreed upon. There was 
nothing more to be said. The Act had to 
be taken or left. The Imperial Parlia- 
ment in this matter had no formative 
influence from first to last. It registered 
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the Act—that was all. Except for a few 
courageous members, there was a tacit 
conspiracy to submerge all other issues in 
a shout of exultation that Union had 
been accomplished. Eloquent speeches 
were made by party leaders, to which a 
full House of Commons listened; and 
when they were over the House almost 
emptied. The Act was not debated. It 
was formally passed through the legislative 
machine, the millstones of which had 
been so adjusted by the party managers 
that it came out of the mechanism un- 
touched. The British nation had no part 
in the creation of the Act. It did but look 
on and declare through the British Par- 
liament that South African Union was a 
good thing. 

That is how the colour-bar came to be 


set up in South Africa and arrangements 


made by which the Imperial Government 
could divest itself, or be divested at the 
will of the Union, of its political and 
moral responsibilities towards the native 
peoples of South Africa. What does the 
average Englishman know of the native 
question in South Africa or anywhere 
else? Outside the missionary and pro- 
native societies in London but little 
interest was taken in this aspect of the 
Union Act. The average voter, like the 
average member of Parliament, was con- 
tent that the matter should be settled . 
over his head by a round dozen of South 
African delegates and the King and his 
Ministers. It was so settled ; and the 
really remarkable thing about this great 
Imperial transaction was that the Imperial 
Parliament had nothing to do with it 
beyond saying what Ministers desired it 
to say. If we seek for an explanation of 
this atrophy of the functions of the 
Imperial Parliament, it is probably to be 
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found in the brain-weariness of England 
over internal strife in South Africa, and 
in the immense power of the English 
Cabinet, which is uninfluenced and un- 
controlled by Parliament, when the two 
Front Benches are in collusion to get 
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not concerned for the future of the negro 
or for the wrongs of the East Indian immi- 
grants, who found the little finger of the 
new rulers of the Transvaal thicker than 
the loins of Mr. Kruger. Much had been 
made of their wrongs. In one sense the 
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something done. The nation had made 
up its mind to trust the Afrikander popu- 
lation wholly. It remained unmoved by 
the passionate appeals of the few who 
treated the grant of Responsible Govern- 
ment as a measure which would place the 
British loyalists in Africa under the heel 
of an Afrikander majority. It wanted 
to be rid of the African problem. It was 


war was fought to right those wrongs. They 
remained umnredressed after the Peace. 
The nation looked on unmoved while the 
new Transvaal Government passed re- 
strictive legislation and did all it could to 
harry East Indians out of the country. 
In vain did Lord Ampthill try to arouse 
a sufficiently strong public opinion to 
secure for these British subjects—whose 
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grievances were a potent element in the 
unrest in India—the equitable treatment 
which Mr. Chamberlain had demanded 
for them from Mr. Kruger, and for which 
British soldiers had laid down their lives. 
British Ministers made “‘ friendly repre- 
sentations.”’ To Indian deputations which 
came here they used soft words, just as 
they had done to the delegations of 
African natives. The nation was con- 
tent. Lord Ampthill was as one crying 
in the wilderness. The mind of England 
was shut against anything which did not 
dismiss South African problems. It was 


prepared to give a free hand to whichever 


party in South Africa came out on top 
from electoral contests, and could keep 
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there. General Botha had 
come out on top, and in 
him the nation had learned 
to have confidence. When 
the Act was passed, and 
everyone could foresee that 
the outcome would be an 
Afrikander majority in the 


Union Parliament, with 
General Botha as Prime 
Minister, he appealed to 


England to forget South 
Africa for a while and let 
South Africans solve South 
African difficulties. The 
nation was anxious to for- 
get. General Botha ex- 
pressed his conviction that 
the trust reposed in him 
by the King and Govern- 
ment and people of Great 
Britain would bind more 
closely the bonds between 
South Africa and the 
Mother-country. The people 
of South Africa, he said, 
should be trusted to do the right thing in 
nitive affairs. ‘' I know that the British 
people are anxious that a strong and 
healthy nation should grow up in South 
Africa, and we in South Africa have firmly 
resolved, after the blood and tears of the 
past, to build up such a nation—a nation 
of which the Mother-country will be 
justly proud. Both the white races in 
South Africa require nothing to-day but 
a policy of mutual forbearance, of con- 
ciliation and co-operation.” Mr. Steyn 
also made a statement, breaking silence 
notably for the first time since he had 
assailed Lord Milner as a man who had 
misunderstood South Africa. With Fede- 
ration, he pointed out, came a Series of 
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new and difficult problems, the chief of 
which was the native question. The true 
interest of the natives lay in subordina- 
tion to the South African Parliament. 
The native would not take orders from 
a quarter which he regarded as inferior, 
and so long as he felt he had the right to 
go over the head of the Parliament to 
the Imperial authority there would be 
friction, and possibly native wars, which 
would be avoided if the natives were 
subject to the Union. With unity among 
the whites the native question would 
solve itself. The great difficulty was 
that of the separation of the Dutch and 
English races. 

These passages may be accepted as 
giving with fairness both the 
British and Dutch points of 
view on the status of the 
native in the Union. The 
future will show whether in 
this respect too high a price 
was not paid for the Union, 
and whether the Imperial 
Parliament acted wisely in 
subordinating itself to the 
demands of the four Colonies ; 
but it is as certain as any- 
thing can be in politics that 
if that price had not been 
paid South Africa would still 
be under four rival Govern- 
ments, with all the risks 
which Lord Selborne had so 
sharply defined in his famous 
Memorandum. Equally cer- 
tain is it that the failure of 
the African native delegation 
was not attended, up to the 
moment of writing, by dis- 
content among the race for 
whom the delegates pleaded. 
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Whatever perils may be ahead, the native 
problem is at present of no_ special 
urgency. The volcano is quiescent. 
There is no public evidence during 
the swift ripening of events in South 
Africa, from the grant of Responsible 
Government of the territories won by the 
war to the passing of the Union Act, 
that King Edward took part in their 
fruition; but we may be sure that he 
watched developments with eager and 
hopeful interest, and it is an open secret 
that the consummation of the policy of 
reconciliation caused him intense personal 
gratification. While the delegates from 
the four Colonies were in England he 
entertained them to lunch in Buckingham 
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Palace. Men who had borne arms for 
and against him now sat together as 
friends at his table. In the multiplicity 
of his engagements he found time to 
associate himself with their work for 
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table, by the way, at which he then 
wrote was a gift to South Africa, and 
it now stands in the Union Parliament. 
That he recognised how great a thing 
had been accomplished was shown by 
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made over- 

tures to ITrd Lansdowne in 1902. 
Peace, reconciliation, organic unity of the 
South African States—these were the 
three stages of the policy of the Crown 
from King Edward’s accession. The 
luncheon party marked the achievement 
of the third stage. ‘The satisfaction with 
which the Sovereign put his signature to 
the Act of Union may be imagined. The 


| has been the 
duty of the Duke of Connaught to 
inaugurate the Union on behalf of his 
Sovereign and nephew, George V. But 
King Edward lived to see his own efforts 
crowned with success, his name linked in 
imperishable honour with the close of a 
tragic chapter of South African his- 
tory, and the opening of a new era 
radiant with hope and full of promise. 
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the labouring man. He looked 

beyond the throng of the rich 
and highly born, who always encircle 
the person of a monarch, to the toiling 
masses of humble men. His vision was 
not distorted and dazzled by the glit- 
tering society of a court ; it penetrated 
and surveyed the social structure from 
slum to palace. He passed through the 
bodyguard of rank to the people who 
stood outside the social circle of riches and 
ease and called to himself men from with- 
out who had faced the struggle for exist- 
ence. If he knew the decorative and 
brilliant aspects of the social edifice, he 
knew also those that are drab and ugly. 
In scriptural phrase, he ‘ regarded the 
poor.” His heart was with them as Prince 
of Wales, and still more markedly as King. 
Throughout his reign his mind was occu- 
pied with great matters of high policy 
touching the external affairs of the Realm ; 
but not to the exclusion of the internal 
condition of the State. He sought the 
amelioration of the lot of the people. 
His aim was ever that of the betterment 
of those whose capacity to better them- 
selves is restricted, if not extinguished, by 
a social environment through which a man 
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of average moral strength and equipment 
of mental and physical vigour cannot 
break. His sympathies were with those 
who, from ill-health, poverty, old age, or 
other partially incapacitating causes, are 
unable to support themselves and their 
dependents in an endurable state of life. 
The more his mind and activities are 
studied—especially after the mystic change 
which came upon him at his accession, 
to the enrichment and vivifying of his 
character and the strengthening of his 
resolves—the more clearly does he stand 
revealed as a man of kingly compassion for 
the common people. We have failed 
in suggesting his personality amid the 
play of forces within and without the 
nation if the reader has not by this time 
a sure grip of the fact that the heart of 
King Edward beat in unison with the 
aspirations of the democracy for a lighten- 
ing of the burdens of poverty. He heark- 
ened to the cry of the poor. His aim was 
to mitigate the severities of their life. 
Does anyone believe that if he had not 
been a Sovereign of this type of mind and 
character the latter years of his reign 
would have seen that wonderful outburst 
of reforming energy which distinguished 
the House of Commons from 1906 to the 
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year of his death? It is true that the 
financial consequences, coupled with the 
increasing cost of provision for the main- 
tenance of peace, brought about a Con- 
stitutional crisis of the first magnitude, the 
settlement of which was taken from him by 
death ; but it is also true, with whatever 
accuracy it may be alleged that much of 
the energy was misdirected and wasted, 
that measures of incalculable social import- 
ance were passed which will make his 
reign memorable in the history of England. 
Not the least of these—perhaps the great- 
est—was the Old Age Pensions Act. Lord 
Rosebery has put it on record that he him- 
self viewed its consequences as so great, so 
mystic, so incalculable—so largely affect- 
ing the whole scope and fabric of our 
Empire—that he ranked it as a measure 
far more vitally important than even the 
great Reform Bill. Those were his words. 
They are a gorgeous extravagance when it 
is remembered that no man or woman 
could get a pension until he or she had 
passed the allotted span of life, and that 
the pension itself is not sufficient to keep 
a foxhound, much less a human being who 
has to be clothed and ‘housed as well as 
fed ; but the Act was avowedly an experi- 
mental beginning in dealing with the 
miseries of old age in extreme poverty 
outside the workhouses—to the poor, dread 
corridors to the tomb. It was assumed, 
also, that few pensioners would be abso- 
lutely without means of their own from 
such labour as they could perform, or 
would be without relations whose natural 
duty it was to give them help in shelter 
or in food. What was more import- 
ant than the substantial benefits con- 
ferred upon the aged and upon those whose 
duty it is to contribute to their susten- 
ance, was that the principle was laid down 
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in our legislation that the citizen who is 
past work shall be relieved by a money 
grant from the State instead of having to 
choose between starvation and life in a 
workhouse. It is a principle of far-reach- 
ing importance. The present age limit of 
seventy and upwards—a limit which shuts 
out from the benefits of the Act whole 
classes of people engaged in industrial 
occupations which wear out the bodies and 
lives of men long before seventy is reached 
—is not the measure of the application of 
the principle. Obviously it. cannot be, 
because that limit does not do justice 
between different classes of the com- 
munity and between one man and another, 
The agricultural labourer or other country- 
man who starts life with a good consti- 
tution has a reasonable prospect of 
living beyond the age of seventy ; while 
the man horn and reared in an urban 
slum, who spends his days in occupations 
subject to special risks and to restrictive 
regulations under legislation adminis- 
tered by the Home Office has much less 
chance of reaching pensionable years. 
In Ireland the peasantry, figuratively 
speaking, never die. It 1s not uncommon 
in the centre and the west to find a 
‘““mere boy ’”’ of between fifty and sixty 
working on a potato patch with a father 
well-nigh eighty, and a centenarian grand 
father pottering about with odd jobs in 
the hovel or on the holding. An open-air 
life, leisurely work, simple food, and a 
buoyant temperament account for a 
longevity unattainable by people whose 
vital force is consumed by exacting labour 
in mill and factory—often in operations 
attended by special risks to health—and 
whose years are passed in the vitiated air 
in which they work and rest. Those vary- 
ing conditions of existence in our complex 
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industrial society which throw one man 
on the scrap-heap in the prime of life and 
enable another to reach length of days 
are not met by the Act ; but the principle 
that they should be met is written in the 
Statute-book, and it is only a matter. of 
time and the skilful utilisation of the 
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shall be given a State pension, if only 
because it is cheaper to the State thus to 
provide for the sustenance of its broken 
citizens than to house them in the so-called 
workhouses. The Reports of the Royal 
Commission appointed by King Edward 
have caused the entire Poor Law: system 
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taxable wealth of the nation for that 
principle to be adapted to actual social 
needs. A beginning has already been 
made by a promise to reduce the pension 
age to sixty-five when such a reduction is 
financially practicable; and he would 
indeed misread the signs of the times who 
thought that the movement would stop 
at that stage. It may, indeed, go so far 
that every person incapable of self- 
support, from whatever disabling cause, 
38 


to be cast into the melting-pot, and the 
drift of the scientific study of social ills 
leads to the conclusion that poverty must 
be attacked at its sources, and that 
where the causes are irremediable the im- 
poverished should be adequately relieved. 
Lord Rosebery’s pronouncement, therefore, 
that the consequences of the Act would be 
so great, so mystic, so incalculable as 
to affect the scope and fabric of Empire, 
may be proof of his keen insight. In 
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any case, none will question the statement 
that the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 
was one of the great legislative achieve- 
ments of the reign of Edward VII. And 
few will doubt that the sudden ripening of 
the question in the minds of politicians, 
who up-to that time had used it for the 
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purposes of cajoling votes and for Party 
recrimination, was noted by him with 
strong favour, even if he did not himself 
stimulate Ministerial interest. We can 
imagine with what pleasure he must have 
heard Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
tell him, when they were discussing the 
subjects of the King’s Speech and the 
general programme of Parliament for 
1908, that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—then Mr. Asquith—could see his way to 
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provide the money for an initiatory and 


experimental scheme of old age pensions. 
It needs no violent effort of fancy to 
conceive King Edward saying, “ Can’t you 
make it seven-and-sixpence ? ” or “ Can’t 
you begin at sixty-five?’ Sir Henry and 


'the King were excellent friends, and in 


affairs political got along extremely well 
together. Each was a man of simple 
naturalness, of large and generous sym- 
pathies ; and it was a matter of common 
knowledge while Sir Henry kept in harness 
that their minds worked in perfect uni- 
son. There was none of that constraint 
which Queen Victoria had felt in other 
days, when she spoke of Mr. Gladstone 
talking to her as though he were address- 


ing a public meeting. 


The Party history of the Old Age 
Pensions question need not here be 
described. It is enough to recall Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advocacy of pensions for 
the aged long before the interest of the 
nation was focussed upon the subject. 
But Mr. Chamberlain had not con- 
templated a general scheme by which - 
everyone who needed a pension would get 
one—say five shillings a week at the age 
of sixty, this being the amount and the 
sum of years suggested in the early stages 
of. the agitation for pensions. The cost 
would be prohibitive, and the effects, he 
argued, would be mischievous. Thrift. 
would be discouraged, and idleness and vice 
encouraged—a contention having a certain 
amount of truth, but in reality inapplic- 
able, inasmuch as the average labourer of 
the city and the field, whose wage did not 
rise above subsistence level, could not 
make even partial provision for his old 
age unless he remained a bachelor and 
lived a life of saintly and superhuman re- 
straint and parsimony. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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conclusion was that there must be some 
test by which the thrifty man could be 
rewarded and the unthrifty punished by 
being left in his misery; and the test he 
suggested was that a man should through- 
out his working life have paid contributions 
into a Friendly society. The effect in 
practice of any such test would obviously 
be to give a pension to a man whose need 
for it was not urgent, because of the pro- 
vision he had been able to make for him- 
self, and withhold it from the man who had 
no Friendly society as a barrier between 
himself and destitution. It would have 
given pensions to the strong and fortunate 
whose wages and whose family circum- 
stances had enabled them to save some- 
thing, and would have shut out from this 
form of help the great mass of old age 
poverty in the country. The few round 
the edge of this slough of despond would 
have been helped up the bank to dry land ; 
the many would have been left, save for 
the ordinary Poor Law, to struggle until 
they sank. Mr. Chamberlain’s anxiety to 
differentiate between the “ thrifty ’’ and 
the ‘‘ thriftless ’’—between industry and 
all the virtues and idleness and vice—was 
shared by many distinguished politicians, 
some of them men of considerable private 
means, who were themselves pensioners 
of the State or became so; but the 
real difficulty was the financial one, 
for a scheme of pensions to all at the 
age of sixty was estimated to cost some 
£34,000,000 a year. It was because of 
the cost of any such scheme that a Royal 
Commission on the Aged Poor, which sat 
in 1893-95, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Aberdare, was unable to recom- 
mend its adoption. At the age of sixty- 
five a pension of five shillings a week from 
State funds alone would cost £24,500,000. 
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As to the schemes of voluntary assisted 
insurance, the future pensioner paying a 
premium at a certain age and yearly 
deposits thereafter, with a supplementary 
State contribution, these did not commend 
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themselves to the Commissioners. The 
accumulation of Trust funds by the State 
would, they thought, present insuperable 
difficulties ; while the persons who would 
take advantage of the schemes would in | 
the main be those who could make pro- 
vision for themselves independently of the 
State. Nor did a Committee, which sat 
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from 1896 to 1898 under the presidency of 
Lord Rothschild, carry the matter further. 
Pension schemes of all sorts were submitted 
to them; they dissected over a hundred, 
with the conclusion that none was satis- 
factory. Nor were they able of them- 
selves to devise a scheme without grave 
inherent disadvantages. But they did 
record an objection to all schemes which 
would limit pensions to members of 
Friendly societies. Such schemes would 
give preferential treatment to members 
of such societies over those persons who in- 
vested their meagre savings otherwise, and 
would, moreover, entail a State guarantee 
of solvency. Their view was that State 
aid could not be justified unless it were 
limited to aiding the individual when cir- 
cumstances beyond his control made it 
impossible for him to save from his own 
earnings an adequate provision for old 
age. In other words, that State aid for 
the mass of the industrial population in 
this form would not be justified. And 
this notwithstanding the appalling amount 
of evidence available on every side that 
the masses were economically powerless 
because of the low and stationary levels 
of wages in nearly all industries, and the 
high and increasing cost of livirg, to make 
such provision for themselves save by the 
universal adoption of celibacy. But the 
advocates of pensions were not to be 
deterred by these discouraging verdicts of 
Commissions and Committees. They re- 
fused to be frightened by the bogey of 
the “ thriftless ’? man or woman who had 
managed to survive until the age of sixty- 
five or seventy and was then bankrupt in 
physical strength and wage-earning capa- 
city, and they declined to think that the 
problem was beyond the powers of the 
human intellect and the resources of the 
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British Treasury. Adventurous politicians 
all over the country, on both sides of the 
dividing line between Parties, had got 
themselves returned to Parliament in 
1895 by promises of old age pensions, 
and the constituencies required that 
these pledges should be redeemed. The 
Government resorted to another in- 
quiry, and set up, in 1899, a Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Mr, 
Henry Chaplin, to consider and report 
upon the best means of improving the 
conditions of the ‘‘ Aged Deserving Poor ”’ 
—mark the word ‘“ Deserving ’’—“‘ and of 
providing for those of them who are help- 
less and infirm.’’ It was also to report 
on certain Old Age Pensions Bills then 
before Parliament at the instance of 
private members. Its recommendations 
were :— 

‘“(1) That a Pension authority should 
be established in each Union in the 
country, to receive and to determine 
applications for pensions; (2) That the 
authority for this purpose should be a 
Committee of not less than six or more 
than twelve members appointed by the 
Guardians from their own number in the 
first instance; (3) That the Committee, 
when so appointed, should be independent 
of the Board of Guardians, and that other 
members should be added to it, subject 
to regulations to be made by the Local, 
Government Board, and that it is desir- 
able that other public bodies within the 
area should be represented on the Com- 
mittee, and that a majority of the Com- 
mittee shall be members of the Board of 
Guardians ; (4) That the cost of the per- 
sions should be borne by the common 
fund of the Union, and that a contribution 
from Imperial sources should be made to 
that fund in aid of the general cost of 
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the Poor Law administration, such con- 
tribution to be allocated, not in proportion 
to the amount distributed in each Union 
in respect of pensions, but on the basis 
of population and not to exceed one-half of 
the estimated cost of the pensions; (5) 
That the amount of the pensions in each 
district should be fixed at not less than 
5s. or more than 7s. a week, at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee, according to the 
cost of living in the locality, and that it 
should be paid through the medium of 
the Post Office; (6) That the pension 
should be awarded for a period of not less 
than three years, to be renewed at the end 
of that period, but subject to withdrawal 
at any time by the Pension Authority, if 
in their opinion the circumstances should 
demand it. In order to facilitate the 
inquiries of the Pension Authority, and to 
prevent as far as possible attempts at 
fraudulent misrepresentation, we think 
that applications for a pension should be 
made on a prescribed form, and should be 
signed before a Justice of the Peace on 
oath, without fee. The machinery which 
we propose for the administration of a 
pension scheme in England and Wales 
may not, in some respects, be possible or 
equally suitable for Ireland and Scotland, 
and our recommendations are subject to 
such modifications as to machinery as may 
be necessary or desirable in the case of 
either of these countries.’’ 

Finally, the Committee considered the 
main objections which had been put for- 
ward against the above and similar pension 
proposals, and said: ‘‘We are very 
sensible of the grave importance of the 
inquiry which has been committed to our 
care, and of the difficulties of the problem 
which it has been our duty to examine. 
We have given to the subject, within the 
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time at our disposal, the best attention in 
our power, and we make our proposals 
with the deference which is due to the 
opinions of others on a difficult and highly 
complicated question. But we believe 
that if they are adopted they will add to 
the comfort, and improve the position, of 
the aged and deserving poor.” 
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The fatal defect of these recommend- 
ations was that the Committee associated 
pensions with the Poor Law system, for 
which the labouring classes above the horde 
of tramps and ex-criminals had an inex- 
pressible hatred. It would have enabled 
a Poor Law Pensions Authority to make 
inquisitorial inquiries into the merits and 
demerits of applicants for pensions, to 
grant or withhold pensions at will, and, 
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if granted, terminate them at the end of 
three years, thus forcing the aged to end 
their lives in the Workhouses. Between 
such a system and the granting of a pen- 
sion at a fixed age on the sole ground of 
age and need, quite independently of the 
question whether a man or woman had 
led a life of commendable virtue and 
average ‘thrift ’ on a subsistence wage, 
varied by recurrent spells of unemploy- 
ment from childhood onwards, there was 
an immense chasm which seemed unbridg- 
able, and could, in fact, only be bridged by 
the financial ingenuity of the Treasury. 
It was clearly impossible for the Govern- 
ment then to give instructions for the 
devising of such a bridge, for they had to 
ask Parliament to provide a few millions to 
enable a British army to brush away 
twenty or thirty thousand peasants from 
the African veld by Christmas Day, 1899, 
and set up a new, and British, adminis- 
tration in Pretoria; before Christmas it 
had become painfully apparent that 
thrice ten millions would not suffice for 
the undertaking. Throughout Igo0 and 
rgor the bill went mounting up until the 
nation, recovering from its anger and 
astonishment at the cost of the war, 
surrendered itself to the inevitable and 
took a certain pride in its power to bear 
so huge and unexpected an expenditure 
with comparative ease. And when the 
war was over the advocates of State 
pensions were not slow to point the moral, 
that since we could afford to spend with- 
out distress to the taxpayer two hundred 
millions upon a war we could also afford 
to find a few millions to start an Old Age 
Pension scheme. But the Government then 
in power could take no action, especially as 
affairs in Europe and in the Far East 
indicated ever and anon that we might at 
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any moment become embroiled in war on 
a colossal scale with one or more of the 
great Powers. The Government, however, 
set a Departmental Committee to work 
to ascertain the cost of the scheme pro- 
pounded by the Chaplin Committee. 
They submitted the following figures : 


Estimated number of persons over 








65 in 1901 .. - a 2,016,000 
Deduct 
Persons whose incomes 
exceed 108, per week 741,000 
Paupers .. §15,000 
Aliens, Criminals and 
Lunatics »s 32,000 
Persons unable to com- 
ply with Thrift test 72,700 
- 1,360,700 
Estimated number of pensionable 
persons 655,300 
Total Estimated Cost .. .. £10,300,000.- 


Taking the pension age at 70, the cost 
under the Chaplin Committee proposals 
was estimated at about £6,000,000 ; at 75, 
£3,000,000 ; against which there would 
probably be a set-off of about half 
a million in the expense of out-door relief 
under the Poor Law. 

That was the situation until the 
General Election of 1906, by which time 
public opinion had so far ripened that 
candidates who were not prepared to 
give a straight pledge for Old Age Pensions 
had slight chance indeed of reaching 
Westminster. Old Age Pension schemes 
had been in operation in Germany and in 
Denmark for some years without financial 
ruin, or prospect of it, to the community, 
and without causing any distressing 
demoralisation among the _ venerable 
beneficiaries in those countries. Other 
nations were following the German lead, 
and pension schemes had long been in 
operation in Australasia. What other 
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countries and our own Colonies could do, 
wealthy England could do. So at least 
the nation thought, and showed what it 
thought by sending a great majority 
pledged to action. But leading statesmen 
on both sides were strangely coy and 
indulged in much “ loquacious indecision,” 
as the Spectator happily called it. The 
Liberal leaders, indeed, claimed that 
they were “ entirely unpledged ”’ ; and at a 
great meeting held at the Albert Hall 
during the election campaign Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman left the subject 
alone. Mr. Asquith, during the first 
year of his Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, candidly declared that he had no 
expectation of having funds adequate 
for the purpose of providing Old Age 
Pensions under any scheme; but the 
pressure from outside the House of Com- 
mons and from within the Party was too 
strong, and in 1908, without, it must be 
admitted, due counting of the cost, the 
Government took the plunge. On the death 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman Mr. 
Asquith became Prime Minister, but he 
introduced the Budget which he had pre- 
pared. It contained provision for start- 
ing an Old Age Pension scheme for persons 
over seventy, and the proposals were 
embodied in an Act which was passed in 
that Session. Lord Wolverhampton, who 
will be more readily recognised as Sir 
Henry Fowler, wrote an exposition of the 
Act in one of the magazines—the National 
Review—which, for compactness and clear- 
ness, cannot be improved upon :— 

“ British subjects who had resided in 
the United Kingdom for the previous 
twenty years, would, on attaining the age 
of seventy, be entitled to a pension on a 
sliding scale. Where their private income 
was {21 or less, the pension would be the 
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maximum of 5s. a week. If the income 
amounted to {23 12s. 6d., the pension 
would be 4s.; if {26 5s., it would be 3s. ; 
where the income was {28 17s. 6d., the 
pension would be 2s.; and if the former 
amounted to £31 Ios., the latter would be 
only 1s. No pensions would be paid when 
the income was over that figure. There were 
certain disqualifications. No one would 
be entitled to a pension who had received 
Poor J,aw relief since the rst of January, 
1908, as otherwise many persons pre- 
viously receiving outdoor, and possibly 
indoor, relief would at once transfer to tke 
pension fund, upon which a very heavy 
charge would be thrown. Then, again, a 
man who had habitually failed to work 
according to his ability, opportunity, and 
need for the maintenance or benefit of 
himself and those legally dependent upon 
him would also be disqualified, as they 
wished to exclude wastrels, special pro- 
vision, however, being made for those who, 
up to the age of sixty, had by payments 
to Friendly, Provident, or other societies 
or Trade Unions, made reasonable pro- 
vision against old age, infirmity or want, 
or loss of employment, thus giving prac- 
tical evidence of thrift. Pensions would 
be inalienable, and they would be forfeited 
by any attempt at alienation, nor could 
they be charged with debts. The machin- 
ery of the Bill was as follows: The Treas- 
ury would appoint Pension Officers for 
certain areas, who would retain effective 
control over expenditure, while the Act 
would be administered by local Pension 
Committees appointed by the popular 
local authorities, though they need not be 
Municipal or County Councillors, as it was 
desired to give absolutely free scope for 
the selection of the most competent per- 
sons. All claims for pensions and ques- 
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tions of disqualification and the other 
matters of administration defined by the 
regulations would be settled by the Pen- 
sion Committees, subject to an appeal to 
the Local Government Board. Pensions 
would be paid weekly through the Post 
Office, and it was estimated that the 
number of pensioners would be somewhere 
between 500,000 and 550,000.” 

There is nothing new under the sun. 
The Quarterly Review bewailed the passing 
of the Act as “the first step towards 
national disaster.’”’ How many “ first 
steps ’’’ towards the bottomless Pit has 
not the famous Review denounced ? Those 
who thought that the idea of pensions was 
the invention of their own time were 
reminded that “in 1773 a Bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Commons, the 
object of which was to provide annuities 
for the poor on the security of the rates. 
This Bill was drafted by Dr. Richard 
Price, a Nonconformist minister, and was 
supported by Edmund Burke. It was a 
voluntary scheme in respect of the work- 
men; the pensions were to be guaranteed 
and supplemented out of the poor-rates ; 
but the measure was not carried. Four- 
teen years later another scheme was put 
forward, under which every male and 
female in the country between the ages 
of twenty and thirty was to be compelled 
to subscribe to a common pension fund— 
2d. per week to be the contribution of 
males, and 14d. per week that of females. 
Between these ages subscription was to be 
compulsory, but persons between thirty 
and fifty could join the association volun- 
tarily. The contributions were to provide 
sick benefits at 6s. per week, and meagre 
allowances of 1s. per week after the age 
of sixty-five, and 1s. 74d. per week after 
seventy. Incapacitation at any time of 
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life would entitle to an allowance of 3s. 6d. 
per week. These were the minimum rates ; 
but provision was made for increased sub- 
scriptions to secure larger benefits. This 
scheme, introduced by Lord Rolle, also 
came to nothing. 

“Tom Paine, author of ‘ The Rights of 
Man,’ had a plan for ameliorating the con- 
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ditions of men by creating a national fund 
to pay to every person, on reaching the 
age of twenty-one, a sum equal to {15, to 
enable him or her to begin the world ; and 
also {10 on reaching the age of sixty, and 
annually thereafter during life, ‘to enable 
them to live in old age without wretched- 
ness, and to go decently out of the world.’ 
More practicable than any of these was a 
proposal put forward in 1806 by Dr. F. 
Colquhoun, on the system of a National 
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Friendly Society, with thirteen different 
classes of contributors from Is. per week 
upwards, and seven different kinds of 
insurance or benefits.” 

The Act came into force on the 1st of 
January, 1909. Its effect on the finances 
of the nation will be considered when we 
come to describe the Budget of 1909-1910, 
whose rejection by the House of Lords led 
to the Constitutional crisis in the midst 
of which King Edward died. Its social 
effect was to deprive old age of its terrors, 
and to relieve many a poor household of a 
strain beyond the economic strength of its 
members. Who can tell in how many 
homes of the poor wage earner, wife and 
children went short of food and clothing 
in order to provide sustenance for the aged 
relative in the chimney corner? To 
households such as these the pension 
meant not only some measure of economic 
independence for the old man or woman 
in the home of married son or daughter, 
but also more food, clothing, and warmth 
for the rising generation. If the Act was 
an incalculable boon to the aged, it was 
none the less a blessing to the heroic folk 
among the urban and rural workers who, 
at whatever personal sacrifice, had kept 
an aged parent from the detested shelter 
of the Workhouse. The Act had not long 
been in operation before the croakers were 
discomfited. They had prophesied that 
on the morrow of the weekly drawing of 
the pensions the police courts would be full 
of drunken and disorderly septuagenarians. 
Nothing of the sort happened. There was 
no evidence of the demoralisation of the 
aged. There was much of the urgent need 
of the pension system and of the immense 
lightening of the burdens of life which the 
Act had brought about in the homes of 
the poor. Unquestionably, Mr. Asquith 
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had accomplished one of the most effective 
social reforms of modern times. He has 
other titles to fame, other claims to honour- 
able mention in the crowded pages of 
English history ; but it may be doubted 
whether any equals in force and merit the 
fact that he was the first statesman to give 
pensions to the aged. 

The effect of the Act upon the problem 
of pauperism was to prepare men’s minds 
for a reconsideration of the methods of 
relieving poverty. It was not King 
Edward’s lot to live to see a reform of the 
Poor Law ; but it is one of the distinctions 
of his reign that he set in motion an inquiry 
which has made such a reform inevitable. 
In 1905 the King appointed a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the operation of the 
Poor Law and into the various means of 
relieving distress arising from want of 
employment, especially during periods of 
industrial depression. The Commission 
was instructed to report what changes in 
administration and what fresh legislation 
might be desirable. It conducted a search- 
ing and exhaustive inquiry extending over 
three years, and in 1909 produced a 
Majority and a Minority Report. Both 
Reports condemned the present system of 
relief. The Majority condemned the 
Boards of Guardians. Popular election 
had failed to produce the right type of 
Guardian. This they thought could be. 
remedied by enlarging the unit of admin- 
istration and making a new relief authority, 
to be known as the Public Assistance 
Authority, composed in part of members 
of the County or Borough Councils. They 
recommended that the Central Authority, 
the Local Government Board, should have 
larger powers of initiative and control. 
The mixed Workhouse was condemned as 
bad for the good and too good for the bad. 
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There should be classification of paupers 
in different kinds of institutions. The 
aged poor should have small homes ; the 
able-bodied, work in suitable institutions ; 
the vagrants and workless, compulsory 
detention, with punishment for the worst 
cases. Outdoor relief was condemned as 
a contributory cause of low wages; but 
when given in suitable cases it ought to 
be adequate. Medical relief in 
voluntary and in public institutions 
needed to be reorganised and co- 
ordinated, as did the various charit- 
able agencies. On the aspect of 
their inquiry relating to distress due 
to unemployment, the Majority 
Report concluded from the evidence 
that there was chronic under-employ- 
ment, apart from the cycles of good 
and bad trade, due to the exist- 
ence of a constant surplus of casual 
labourers. This mass of casuals— 
never regularly employed—aintensified 
the evils of unemployment, and ren- 
dered nugatory all kinds of relief 
works. The Majority could not give 
any accurate measure of the extent 
or duration of unemployment ; but 
the number of able-bodied persons 
who applied for relief outside the 
Poor Law was greater than that 
of those who sought help from the 
Guardians. The Majority Report con- 
demned municipal relief works. Most of 
the applicants were the chronically under- 
employed or unemployed. The remedies 
were insurance against unemployment, 
which might be effected through the Trade 
Unions, with State assistance ; the estab- 
lishment of a National system of Labour 
Exchanges ; and the more thorough and 
scientific administration of relief by the 
Public Assistance Authority. So much 
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for the Majority Report, one of whose 


recommendations King Edward lived to 
see carried into effect—the passing of an 
Act setting up a national system of Labour 
Exchanges, under the control of the Board 
of Trade. The Minority Report, which 
was signed by the Rev. H. R. Wakefield, 
Mr. F. Chandler, Mr. G. Lansbury, and Mrs. 
Sydney Webb, was far more boldly social- 
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istic—to use that much-abused word in 
its literal, not in its party, sense. It 
agreed with the condemnatory portions of 
the Majority Report, but advocated far 
more drastic measures of reform. It 
proposed to deal with poverty by searching 
out the originating conditions and remov- 
ing them, as well as by relieving the 
sufferers from those conditions. It pro- 
posed to exclude the able-bodied poor from 
the scope of the Public Assistance Author- 
ity, which authority, it thought, should 
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consist of the existing Committees of the 
County and Borough Councils. The 
fundamental idea was that the poor are 
the product of their environment ; that 
destitution is preventable, and curable, 
where not prevented, by administrative 
agencies scientifically applied to the con- 
ditions which engender pauperism. The 
relief of the able-bodied was treated as a 
matter to be dealt with by the Govern- 
ment—by legislation and the provision of 
work. Instead of condemning the prin- 
ciple of municipal and other relief works, 
under the Unemployed Workmen Act, they 
regarded such works as a step in the right 
direction. They advised the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Labour, whose duty 
it would be to regularise the national labour 
supply as far as practicable, and think 
and plan and carry out schemes of affor- 


estation, coast protection, land reclama- 
tion, and the like over a period of ten 
years. ‘The Ministry was to have at least 
£4,000,000 a year to spend on such 
schemes. Thus under-employment and 
unemployment, the first chronic and the 
second coming in cycles, could be relieved. 
The idea was that the expenditure would, 
in the long run, be productive. Con- 
currently there should be legislation for 
the reduction of the hours of labour, thus 
absorbing into employment men partially 
or wholly unemployed ; and for raising the 
age of child labour to fifteen. As for the 
‘ultimate residuum ”’ of the unemployed, 
they should have “ full and honourable 
maintenance ” while being trained for self- 
support. The incorrigibles should be com- 
mitted to detention colonies. 

Neither of these summaries can be 
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regarded as adequate. We 
have given sufficient to indicate 
the radical difference between 
the two Reports. The Majority 
Report would remodel and im- 
prove and brace up the exist- 
ing Poor Law system; the 
Minority Report would scrap 
the system, and substitute for 
it a system of dealing with 
the poor in their own homes 
by preventive and curative 
methods, by the provision of 
work by the State, by concurrent legis- 
lation against over-work in private employ- 
ment, by fitting the incompetent to sup- 
port themselves, by detaining and punish- 
ing able-bodied persons who would not 
receive or use such training. It advised 
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an enormous extension of State 
action. . 

What Mr. Asquith had once 
finely called the unexplored 
territory of Social Reform had 
in these two Reports been ex- 
plored with a _ thoroughness 
never before known. By the 
provision of Old Age Pensions 
he had entered upon the occu- 
pation of one corner of the 
territory, had cleared it, and 
had sown it. A further tract 
was cleared, as we have seen, in 1909, 
by the passing of the Labour Exchanges 
Act. Under this measure the country 
is mapped out into divisions and sub- 
districts. In each of the latter there 
is an office of the Board of Trade, where 
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a man or woman can register as being in 
need of employment. Each office is 
linked with every other. The function 
of each is to know where labour is wanted, 
and to put those who need work into 
communication with those who have 
work to give. The earliest offices were 
opened in London and other great cities 
in January, 1910. The system was in 
experimental operation in various parts 
of the country when King Edward’s reign 
ended. If he did not live to see the 
fruition of the hopes with which he had 
called the Royal Commission on the Poor 
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Law into existence in 1905, he had the 
intense satisfaction of affixing his signature 
to two notable Acts of Parliament which 
beneficially affected the lives of the poor. 
His aim in internal affairs was the 
betterment of the lot of the people. In 
the last years of his life he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that some pro- 
jected reforms were no longer being talked 
about, but were actually accomplished. 
If there were nothing else to make his 
reign notable the initiation of Old Age 
Pensions would of itself be sufficient to 
perpetuate his memory. 
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HOUGH King Edward VII. ap- 

plied his energies to the main- 
tenance of peace, his reign is 
remarkable for a heavy increase in the 
cost of preparations for war. Inde- 
pendently of the personal wishes of the 
Sovereign and of statesmen and people, 
circumstances compelled the nation to add 
to the power of the Navy and to under- 
take a reorganisation of the Army and the 
auxiliary forces. German naval policy, 
and the shipbuilding programme under the 
law which has already. been noted, had 
introduced a new factor into the calcu- 
lations of the Admiralty; the war in 
South Africa had proved that our Army 
was unequal in organisation and efficiency 
to the work it had been called upon to do 
within the Empire. Army reform would 
have been imperative though the world 
had been in profound peace and the 
horizon clear. But the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme of the future and, in a lesser 
degree, the magnitude and scope of our 
plans of military reorganisation depended 
upon what other nations were doing. We 
have seen what happened at the first 
Peace Conference at the Hague. 
many blocked the path to any reduction 


Ger- . 


of armaments. The Powers went on as 
before, adding to their fleets and enlarging 
their armies—England as well as the rest. 
Retrenchment was one of the Liberal cries 
at the General Election of 1906. The 
theory was that by a pacific Foreign policy 
the swollen expenditure ‘could be cut 
down. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had large humanitarian ideas. To him 
Europe was groaning—as, indeed, it was 
and is—under the burden of the cost of 
vast fleets and armies. Statesmen were at 
their wits’ ends to find the money, as they 
were and still are; if England gave the 
lead, would not other nations follow ? He 
determined to give that lead. He re- 
frained from carrying forward the Navy 
programme which he had inherited from 
the preceding Administration ; he left Mr. 
Haldane to take his own time in contriving 
a plan of Army Reform. | 

A second Hague Conference had been 
called by the Czar at the close of 1905 
for the summer of 1907; and Sir Henry 
decided to ascertain whether it were 
possible to come to some understanding 
to arrest the growth of expenditure on 
preparations for war. Our plenipoten- 
tiaries at that Conference were Sir Edward 
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Fry, Sir Ernest Satow, Lord Reay, and 
Sir Henry Howard, with Lieut.-General Sir 
E. Elles, and Rear-Admiral Sir Charles 
Ottley as military and naval delegates 
respectively. Through them Sir Henry 
tried and failed. Almost all the nations 
of the world were represented. Again 
Germany would not consider the question 
of reduction of armaments. Sir Edward 
Fry was authorised to make a declaration 
in the following terms: ‘‘ The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain will be prepared to 
communicate annually to Powers which 
would pursue the same course the pro- 
gramme for the construction of new ships 
of war and the expenditure which this 
programme would entail. This exchange 
of information would facilitate an inter- 
change of views between the Governments 
on the subject of the reductions which it 
a 
might be possible to obtain by mutual 
agreement, The British Government be- 
lieves that in this way it might be possible 
to arrive at an understanding with regard 
to the expenditure which the States which 
should undertake to adopt this course 
would be justified in incorporating in their 
estimates.’’ But the declaration was fruit- 
less.. Nothing was done by the Conference 
beyond passing a resolution, which con- 
firmed the resolution of the previous 
Conference, as to the limitation of military 
charges and recommending the Govern- 
ments, in view of the yearly increases in 
those charges, to ‘‘ resume the serious 
study of this question.”” The vital matter 
of naval limitation was ignored. The seed 
sown by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
fell upon stony ground. It was in- 
evitable that this should be so, the 
German attitude being what it was. Sir 
Henry thus found himself frustrated. He 
was forced against his will to reconsider 
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the situation. Mutual agreement with 
other Powers on the principle of the 
limitation of growth, much less on the 
principle of reduction, was clearly impos- 
sible. But meanwhile ground had been 
lost in ship construction. Instead of being 
able to lessen expenditure, the Govern- 
ment were compelled to increase it. In 
April, 1908, Sir Henry died, at the age of 
seventy-two. He had been Prime Minister 
a little over two years. Without impressing 
the country as a man of exceptional mental 
power, he had won its respect by the 
straightforwardness and sincerity of his 
character and the clearness of his opinions 
on matters of public policy. On his 
resignation, which he tendered when he 
felt that recovery from his illness was 
unlikely, he was succeeded as Prime 
Minister by Mr. Asquith. 

From the time when Mr. Asquith 
had figured as Junior Counsel in the 
Parnell Commission, he had_ steadily 
extended the range of his influence 
in the House of Commons and in 
the country. In Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment he had held the office of Home 
Secretary and had shown himself to 
be a man of strong will, who did what 
he thought was just and right and said 
only that which he honestly thought 
without regard for popular favour or 
hostility. There was a riot of miners at 
Featherstone during his term of office, and 
troops had to be called out to restrain the 
mob from wrecking the building at the 
mouth of one of the pits. The soldiers 
were attacked and fired a volley. Two 
men were killed. Mr. Asquith had sanc- 
tioned the calling out of the military. An 
inquiry into the circumstances fully justi- 
fied that sanction ; but in extreme Labour 
circles Mr. Asquith incurred much obloquy. 


KING EDWARD VII. IN HIS UNIFORM AS FIELD-MARSHAL. 
From the Painting by R. Caton Woodville. 


(By permission of Messrs. Henry Graves, Ltd., Pall Mall, S.W.) 
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Here, however, was a Home Secretary who 
was determined to uphold lawful authority. 
In the ordinary administration of his 
office he did admirable work, while his 
speeches in the House and on the plat- 
form—logical, cold, painstakingly exact 
in fact and style—increased his reputation 
as a politician of balanced judgment. On 
the fall of the Rosebery Administration 
Mr. Asquith returned to the Bar, and was 
seen less often in the House. 

The leadership of the Liberals fell to 
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Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman. During the 
war in South Africa Mr. 
Asquith carefully ab- 
stained from allowing 
himself to be identified 
with the pro-Boer section 
of the Liberals. After 
Sir Henry’s speech con- 
demning the war as one 
conducted by “ methods 
of barbarism ’’ there was 
something like a split in 
the Liberal Party, the 
Iiberal Imperialists, as 
they came to be called, 
forming themselves into 
a League, Lord Rosebery 
being president, and 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, and Mr. Haldane 
the vice-presidents. But 
there was no _ personal 
rupture between Sir 
Henry and his lieutenants 
on the front Opposition 
bench. When the war 
was over the sections re- 
united on the policy of 
granting self-government 
tothe conquered colonies. 
On the formation of the Liberal Ministry, 
Mr. Asquith was made Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. During the three pre- 
ceding years he had become universally 
known in the country as one of the 
most persistent and damaging critics of 
the then inchoate policy of Tariff Reform. 
His platform work had a formative 
influence on public opinion, and contri- 
buted materially to the rejection of that 
policy at the polls. As Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he devised means for setting 
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up an Old Age Pension scheme, and his 
first act as Prime Minister was to carry 
that reform through. In foreign affairs 
he was an almost unknown quantity; 
nor had he then obtained that supreme 
command over the House of Commons 
which he has since gained. 

This, then, was the man upon whom 
the work of equipping the nation 
for war devolved—or with whom rested 
the responsibility for its equipment by 
others—after the failure of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman’s proposals at the 
second Hague Confer- 
ence. He had reconsti- 
tuted the Ministry. Mr. 
Lloyd George became 
Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; Mr. McKenna 
succeeded the late Lord 
Tweedmouth at the Ad- 
miralty ; Lord Crewe 
was made Secretary of 
State for the Colonies 
and leader in the House 
of Lords; and Mr. R. B. 
Haldane remained for 
the War Office. In intro- 
ducing the Army estim- 
ates of 1907, Mr. Haldane 
had expounded _ the 
scheme of Army reform 
at which he had been 
labouring in silence since 
the Government took 
office; not labouring 
alone, but in conjunction | 
with the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, of 
which the Prime Minister 
is chairman, and with the 
aid of “the best brains 
in the Army.”’ We shall 
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not describe that scheme in any detail, 
but, after narrating the leading facts of 
it, will endeavour to bring into relief the 
group of ideas which it expresses. | 

The Regular Army was reorganised so 
as to provide an expeditionary force of one 
cavalry division, six infantry divisions, 
seventy-two horse, field, and howitzer 
batteries, and six garrison batteries of 
heavy artillery, with Army Medical Service 
and Veterinary Corps complete. In all 
the force would .consist of 165,000 officers 
and men, capable of rapid mobilisation 
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and equipped to keep the field for six 
months. Out of this expeditionary force 


what was called a striking force was to 
be formed for special service at short 


motice. Behind this expeditionary army, 
drawn from the regular peace establish- 
‘ment, there was to be what was called a 
Special Contingent of the Army Reserve, 
into which the militia was to be absorbed ; 
and this contingent, made up of various 
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military classes, was to be the first 
reserve force from which the expedition- 
ary army would draw men to make good 
the inevitable wastage of war. 

So much for the pro- 
fessional army—the paid 
soldier. There was to be 
an expeditionary army 
and an army to replenish 
it. Together they con- 
stituted the first line of 
defence. Behind this 
there was to be a second 
line, known as the Terri- 
torial Army, and consist- 
ing of citizen soldiers. 
Into this body the 
Yeomanry and Volun- 
teers were to be merged. 
It was provided under 
the Act which brought 
the scheme into opera- 
tion that county associa- 
tions, under the presi- 
dency of the  Lord- 
Lieutenant of theCounty, 
should be tormed, the 
membership to consist of 
officers of all branches of 
the Territorial Force, and 
members of county and 
borough councils. These 
associations were to act 
under schemes prepared 
by the War Office. Each 
county association had 
to make itself acquainted 


‘with, ;and conform to, the plan of the 


Army Council for the organisation of 
the Territorial Force within the county, 
and it was to ascertain the military forces 
and .capabilities of the county and to 
render advice and assistance to the 
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Army Council. The associations have 
power to organise the units of the Terri- 
torial Force, their administration and 
maintenance, except when they are called 
out for training or actual military service 
or when embodied. It is their 
duty to recruit the Territorial 
Force; to provide and main- 
tain rifle ranges, buildings, 
magazines, and sites of camps, 
and to facilitate the provision 
of manceuvring areas; to 
arrange with employers of 
labour as to holidays for 
training ; to establish and 
assist cadet battalions and 
corps and also rifle clubs; to 
provide horses for the peace 
requirement of the forces, and 
accommodation for the safe 
custody of arms; to supply 
requirements on mobilisation ; 
and in other ways to faciliate 
the administration of the Terr1- 
torial Force. 

The ultimate number of this 
force of citizen soldiery was 
300,000 of allarms. In equip- 
ment of all and every kind it 
was to be identical with the 
Regular Army ; the only differ- 
ences between the Regular 
Army and the Territorial Army 
were that the latter did not 
enlist for foreign service, and 
would of necessity be inferior in pro- 
fessional training. The idea was that 
field training on mobilisation for home 
defence would in six months make good 
its deficiencies in this respect, and convert 
it into an effective fighting force. 

An effort will now be made to clothe this 


outline of the creative scheme with Mr. 
3 1* 
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Haldane’s ideas. We shall then briefly 
refer to the controversies it excited, and 
record the action which Edward VII. took | 
to secure the co-operation of the nation. 
Mr. Haldane’s fundamental idea was that 
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since we live on an island it is to the 
Navy we must look for defence of our 
coasts. Our position is quite different 
from that of continental nations, which 
have only one war on a large scale to con- 
template—a war across a land frontier. 
The Army we islanders needed was an 
army to fight abroad; necessarily a 
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professional army, very mobile, capable 
of rapid transport to any part of the 
Empire. For such oversea service a 
conscript army could not, he thought, be 
obtained. At any rate, he ruled con- 
scription out. 

The principle on which the Govern- 
ment acted was that of the Blue Water 
School—namely, that the Navy was 
capable of defending these islands from 
invasion. That was the principle of 
the Unionist Government. It was the 
principle of the Defence Committee, of 
the Navy, of the War Office, of the Army 
Council. He accepted the view of Mr. 
Balfour (May 11th, 1905) that, on the 
hypothesis of the worst possible moment 
. of our military position, it would not be 
possible to attempt an invasion of England 
with fewer than 70,000 men of all arms ; 
and no admiral would undertake the 
task of landing such an army. A force 
of five to ten thousand might conceivably 
get past the Navy and land, but that 
would be useless. The force would be 
thrown away. ‘The mobility of the Navy 
was such that the invading party could 
not be reinforced or brought away. What 
general in Europe would throw away a 
body of troops merely to cause us annoy- 
ance? The bed-rock fact of organisation 
for defence was that the Navy safe- 
guarded England from invasion. Hence 
coast defences had become obsolete, 
except at certain points where they were 
required for naval purposes. The principle 
of Blue Water defence was applicable also 
to our Colonial garrisons. The Navy did 
not want bases in the same way as before. 
Some were needed and would be well 
defended; but many were now super- 
fluous, absorbing men and guns not really 
needed where they were. The notion of 
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a striking force for service abroad ought 
to be separated from the notion of home 
defence. With regard to the Army itself, 
its size depended on policy—and policy 
was made by the actions of the Foreign 
Secretary and the Colonial Secretary. 
The Army ought to be so organised as to 
be able to respond to policy. It ought to 
be capable of expansion and diminution, 
without loss of efficiency. The war in 
South Africa had shown “ frightful waste 
and speculation.’’ Why did it take place ? 
asked Mr. Haldane. ‘ We know, thanks in 
a large measure to the Esher Committee 
and other investigating bodies, why that 
was. Unlike the other great nations, we had 
never established any thinking department 
for the British Army. If there had been 
such a thinking department it would have 
made out plans for the operations in South 
Africa, with the result that the distin- 
guished generals who went there would 
have thought out every inch of their 
progress before they undertook it, instead 
of having to devise ways and means as 
they went along. Those who have read 
the report of the Esher Committee will 
know what I mean. Those who have read 
the account of the Japanese campaign will 
know the profound advantage of a think- 
ing department embodied in the General 
Staff. The late Government, however, 
did a thing for which they deserve the 
thanks of this nation—they carried out the 
principles of the Esher Committee, and 
they have laid the foundation of a General 
Staff. We have got to work it out; and 
it will not be my fault if continuity is not 


observed in that policy, and if we do not 


give opportunities for dividing executive 
functions from administrative details. 
If, instead of the Commander-in-Chief in 
South Africa being responsible for the 
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‘stores and for every detail of administra- 
tion which he could not look to himself, 
having regard to his field and other 
executive duties, he could have known 
that these administrative matters, so 
colossal and vast, were in competent 
hands subject to his control, we should 
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probably have had none of that waste and 
none of those scandals which have been 
so unfortunate in their result. If that 
division of labour had taken place you 
would have had your plans thought out, 
and the general would have known 
exactly what he had to do, instead of 
having to improvise his plans on arrival 
in South Africa.” 

The quotation is from a speech in Par- 
liament introducing the estimates for 
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1906. Thus far we have brought into relief 
three leading ideas—dependence on the 
Navy for defence against invasion; an 
expeditionary army for service outside 
these islands; a “ thinking department,” 
or a staff whose functions it would be to 
think out the conditions in which such 
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a force would operate. How was the 
expansion of the expeditionary force to 
be provided for? There were the re- 
serves of our own people and the reserves 
of the Empire. The South African war 
had shown that the Empire was one, 
and could fight as one. In a supreme 
emergency we could depend on the whole 
strength of the Empire. How was the 
strength to be organised ? To the Volun- 
teer force in England the question must be 
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put—What services can you render in 
time of war? ‘The Volunteers had two 
functions to fulfil—to take the place of the 
Regular troops in the garrison fortresses, 
and to repel possible raids to the extent of 
about 10,000 men. Mr. Haldane thought 
such raids very unlikely. But there 
might be some power enterprising enough 
to lose 10,000 men in order to destroy 
the Elswick works or Woolwich Arsenal. 
Yet another function of the Volunteers 
was to be a sort of second reserve for the 
expansion of the Regular Army. The 
Volunteer force had therefore to be 
reorganised so that it could satisfy these 
three requirements. As a means of fe- 
organising the Volunteers, the War Office 
had broken down for want of local know- 
ledge; there must be some power of 


organisation in the counties. Hence the 
formation of the County Associations. 
The Volunteers then (1907) had no supply 
organisation for war. “If they were at 
war the colonel, whose business it is to 
provide socks, clothes, ammunition, and 
everything else, would have to carry these 
things with him in his saddle bags.” 
The reform must be thorough. No tinker- 
ing would be of any use. The different 
arms—infantry, cavalry, artillery—must 
be in their proper proportions. There 
must be a supply organisation. The 
divisional organisation of the Regular 
Army, the canons and standards of the 
Army, must be applied to the reformed 
Volunteer force. After the enlistment 
requirements of the Army and Navy 
were satisfied, there were upwards of a 
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million men in the country between nine- 
teen and twenty-four years of age. The 
War Office wanted 300,000, organised as 
the Army was organised, equipped as the 
Army was equipped. The weapons were 
to be the same. The Volunteer artillery 
was to have no obsolete or second-rate 
guns. The idea was to get divisions of 
the second line as complete in every 
detail, both as to combatants and non- 
combatants, as the divisions of the first 
line, and to organise the second in such 
definite relation to the first that on 
mobilisation of the second its members 
could pass to the first. The enlistment 
would be for four years, with a minimum 
of eight days’ training incamp yearly. If 
a war broke out, and all the Regular 
reserves had to be called out, the second 
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line—the Territorial soldiers, under the 
organisation of the county associations 
—would be mobilised for war training, 
say, for six months. That would make 
them efficient after their preliminary 
training before mobilisation, while follow- 
ing their civil pursuits. It was Mr. 
Haldane’s belief that after training under 
mobilisation the men would say, in units, 
in brigades, even in divisions: ‘‘ We wish 
to go abroad and take our part in the 
theatre of war, to fight in the interests of 
the nation, and for the defence of the 
Empire.” There was no limit to the 
spirit of our people when the necessity 
was upon them. ‘Thus the expeditionary 
force could be further replenished, while 
there would be a trained force for the 
home garrisons and for home defence. 
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The undertaking would be to serve only in 
the United Kingdom; but there would be 
the opportunity of serving abroad : “ Com- 
pulsion,” said Mr. Haldane, “‘is remote 
from our mind, and I trust it will always 
be so. Nor do we wish to encourage any- 
thing like excessive military spirit, and 
we feel this, that we can best prevent these 
contingencies by making use of the volun- 
tary contribution by the nation of its 
manhood and its strength, on such a 
footing that if war break out their en- 
gagement will become a serious respon- 
sibility, thereby making them, on the 
one hand, a source of strength to the 
nation, and, on the other hand, making 
them disinclined lightly to take upon 
themselves the perils and horrors of war 
which would confront them. We think 
that this plan of embodying the second 
line for mobilisation for war training, and 
leaving them free to volunteer, is some- 
thing which will give a sufficient sense of 
seriousness, and that there is not a man 
who joins but will feel disinclined to omit 
any effort in his power to prevent a state 
of things that might separate him from 
his wife and family and home and make 
him compelled to take upon himself the 
serious responsibilities of war. The en- 
gagement would therefore be to enlist for 
four years, with power to go out after 
three months’ notice, and to be embodied 
in time of war for six months’ training. 
That is the very essence of the proposals 
for increasing the efficiency of the second 
line, and that is the only way in which 
we can hope to give to it the real character 
which it ought to possess. In that way 
we hope to produce a real second line.”’ 
With the finance of the scheme of 
organisation we have here nothing to 


do. Our object has been merely to. 
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sketch out the scheme itself and clothe 
it with Mr. Haldane’s ideas—a task 
in which we have failed to do justice 
to that remarkable man, “the greatest 
Army Reformer,’ as Lord Esher has 
called him, ‘‘ this country has ever had.”’ 
So far as the reorganisation of the 
Regular Army was concerned, the scheme 


-was sure of success. It was merely a ques- 


tion of pounds, shillings and pence for the 
nation to provide a sufficient number of 
professional soldiers for such work outside 
these islands as a professional army has 
to discharge, that is, presuming that our 
Foreign policy be conducted with due 
regard to our naval and military strength 
and our financial resources. The proper 
organisation of any requisite number of 
professional soldiers is a matter of brains, 
as is also the proper utilisation of their 
fighting capacity in the conditions in 
which they may be called upon to use it. 
These matters may therefore be put aside 
here. But as to whether the second line 
—the citizen army—differing only as a 
fighting force in the degree of training 
—could be brought into being, and be 
kept in being to the extent required, 
raised a different set of considerations. 
Could three hundred thousand men be 
obtained who would engage for four 
years? The conditions were much harder 
than those which the Volunteers had 
fulfilled. There was to be real work 4ll 
round in future, not work for the few 
enthusiasts, officers and men, and recrea- 
tion for the rest. There was to be no 
more playing at soldiering on a Saturday 
afternoon, with an Easter Monday in 
camp somewhere, and a sham review 
after sham field operations ; but system- 
atic drills and at least eight days in the 
field. The patriotism and youth of the 
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nation were to be put to a real test. 
There was a liability to be mobilised for 
six months’ training. There was a possi- 
bility of foreign service, not under official 
compulsion, it is true, but under moral 
compulsion of the strongest kind. There 
was an economic side to the problem also ! 
Would not the devotion of so much time 
and energy to the service of the State 
lessen a man’s chances of advancement in 
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the private service in which he earned 
his bread? Would he not by absence in 
camp imperil the security of his employ- 
ment? What would the employers say 
if they found their staffs depleted in the 
summer by the absence of their young 
men? These and the like considerations 
caused much searching of heart both 
among employers and employed; and 
they were unduly emphasised by that 
section of opinion in the country that 
thought conscription, or some form of 
compulsory service, the only way by 
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which to obtain a sufficient army for the 
defence of the Empire or to ensure the 
safety of England in the event of a naval 
mishap while we were engaged in a land 
war abroad. Then again the projected 
county associations were wholly untried. 
Would the right men come forward ? 
There was a disposition in some quarters 
for Lords-Lieutenant and county people 
to hang back. There was a period 


everywhere of doubt and uncertainty. 
It was resolved by the splendid patriot- 
ism of the young men of the country, 
and by the generous and public-spirited co- 
operation of the great employers of labour 
throughout the country. The boldness 
and simplicity of Mr. Haldane’s concep- 
tions of the Army, Regular and Non- 
regular, sank gradually into the public 
mind. Day by day, night by night, Mr. 
Haldane himself went about the country 
expounding his plans with a clearness of 


thought and language peculiarly his own. 
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But the Lords-Lieutenant, the majority 
of whom were not of the Liberal 
party, and many of whom were in 
favour of conscription, were often criti- 
cal rather than helpful; and with- 
out cordial co-operation by them and 
others of influence in the counties the 
future of the new associations, and there- 
fore of the Territorial organisation, was 
in doubt. It was at this critical stage that 
King Edward intervened to ensure that the 
new scheme should have a fair trial. On 
the 26th of October, 1907, His Majesty 
received all the lLords-Iieutenant of 
Counties at Buckingham Palace, and had 
a friendly conference with them on the 
duties cast upon them by the new Army 
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legislation. His Majesty told them that 
a very great deal would depend upon 
them, although the ultimate success of 
the scheme would depend on the good-will 
of the people and on their willingness to 
serve. An appeal and an intimation from 
such a quarter met with no ungrudging 
response, and thereafter the Lords- 
Tieutenant set to work with a will to 
organise the associations. Undoubtedly 
the King touched the heart of the problem 
when he said that the success would 
depend ultimately on the willingness of 
the people to serve? Is it succeeding ? 
The advocates of conscription have done 
all they could to thwart it from the 
Rival Army reformers whose plans 
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ON THE RANGE: KING EDWARD TALKING TO LORD CHEYLESMORE. 


came to nothing have pursued it in and 
out of Parliament with bitter and per- 
sistent hostility. They have treated it, 
for the most part, as the one alternative— 
a failing alternative—to compulsory ser- 
vice. From motives of the highest 
patriotism—not, perhaps, untainted by 
party feeling—the plan has been assailed 
and misrepresented. But the Army as a 
whole is now organised for war on princi- 
ples and administrative methods which the 
best military brains of the country can 
think of as applicable to the special needs 
of an Empire with an island centre; and 
the fact is indisputable that in the Terri- 
torial Army, which at the time of the 
King’s death had almost reached its full 


establishment of 300,000, the nation has 
a force immeasurably superior to the 
Volunteers of the pre-Haldane feriod. 
That it would constitute a force which 
could be pitted against trained troops 1s 
claimed for it by none; that it could 
be perfected into such a force by six 
months’ training after mobilisation, or 
in whatever shorter time any untoward 
circumstance might permit, is more than 
doubtful ; but in each of the three years 
since its inauguration it has made notable 
strides towards completeness of organisa- 
tion and efficiency of training. The fourth 
will be the critical year of its existence. 
None can pretend to say that it represents 
finality and may not have to be supplanted 
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by some form of compulsory service, in 
which the young manhood of the nation 
will have to do what is now done by a 
patriotic and_ self-sacrificing minority. 
But that is a problem for the future. For 
the purposes of these volumes our task is 
accomplished when we have shown that 
our land forces underwent a comprehen- 
sive reorganisation during King Edward’s 
reign. The idea of uniformity in military 
matters throughout the Empire was in- 
herent in Mr. Haldane’s scheme, and it re- 
mains to be added that the organisation 
and training of the military forces of the 
overseas States is to be assimilated to that 
of the home army. These forces are 
enlisted voluntarily, and for service within 
the territories; but that they would 
volunteer for service anywhere in a time 
of Imperial urgency may be taken as 
certain. They will fit automatically into 
the Imperial fighting line. Their capacity 
for expansion is limited only by the 
number of men of fighting age. Should 
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peril arise we could be an Empire in arms, 
not merely a nation. That is the ultimate 
ideal. Practical shape was given to it 
during 3909, when there assembled in 
London, as an outcome of the Imperial 
Conference of 1907, a Conference on 
Imperial defence, whose office it was to 
discuss specific proposals which had been 
worked out by the General Staff of the 
Army. It discussed naval matters also, 
but these will receive separate treatment 
when we have to describe the Navy con- 
troversy of the last years of the reign. 
The object of the military proposals was to 
ensure that the forces of the oversea States 
should be so organised and equipped as 
to be interchangeable with the home 
army. It was agreed that under the 
organisation of an Imperial general staff, 
local forces should be standardised with 
those of the parent State, and thus form 
part of a great homogeneous army, with 
the same equipment, arms, training 
manuals, words of command, and the 
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like. The fundamental idea is—in Mr. 
Haldane’s language—that the Empire 
is one and indivisible for purposes of 
defence, and that wherever the theatre 
of war may be our forces shall be so 
organised as to permit of the concentration 
of our military power from all parts of 
the Empire. Each Dominion has full 
control over the forces it maintains; but 
by general consent the principle is now 
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accepted throughout the Dominions that 
local military forces shall be so organised as 
to make practicable an automatic adjust- 
ment of parts into an organic whole. 
We are all of us too close to this conception 
to realise its far-reaching consequences. 
It is not the least of the glories of King 
Edward’s reign that it saw the rise to 
office of the first Imperialist Minister of 
War the British Empire has known. 
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CHAPTER X 


KING EDWARD AS A SPORTSMAN 


The King’s Interest in Racing—Success of Minoru—The Enthusiasm of the Derby Day Crowd— 
Winning the Derby with Persimmon—The Achievements of the Sandringham Stud—The 
King’s Turf Winnings—In the Coverts and the Hunting Field—His Interest in Cycling and 
Golf—Yacht-Racing—Some Early Racers—Winning the Royal Cup—The Britannia—A Con- 
test with Shamrock I—The King on Shamrock II—The Accident of 1901—His Narrow Escape— 
The Race for the America Cup—King Edward’s Dogs—The Kennels at Sandringham. 


N 1g09 King Edward VII. had the 
| satisfaction of being the first English 
Sovereign to win the Derby. It was 
a satisfaction shared by his subjects—per- 
haps surreptitiously even by those who 
felt that the ethics of the racecourse were 
questionable and the life-long devotion 
of His Majesty to “the sport of kings ”’ 
a theme for regret. Be that as it may, 
the people were jubilant at the King’s 
success. Whether his interest in the 
Turf contributed to that remarkable 
extension of the betting habit which is so 
regrettable a feature of our social history 
is for the moralist to determine; and 
there will be as many opinions on that 
as there are degrees of strength in the 
Puritan sentiment, which survives in 
every class ; but even the most cen- 
sorious critics of a King’s recreation 
shared in the pleasure of the populace 
that the Derby winner of 1909 should 
have been led back to the paddock by 
the Sovereign. 

He had excelled in a sport dis- 
tinctively English. Fortune had smiled 
upon him in this in the very heyday 
of his success as monarch, and at a 
time when it had seemed impossible for 
him to stand higher in the esteem and 
admiration of his subjects. In foreign 
and in home affairs events had been so 
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shaped under his influence as to attract 
to him as a man the attention of the 
nation, and to win for him a personal 
popularity such as none of his predecessors 
had enjoyed—not even Queen Victoria, 
the circumstances of whose reign were 
dissimilar. The duties which he assumed 
and carried. cut so successfully were 
essentially masculine... The victory on 
the Downs was regarded by the nation as 
further evidence of the good fortune that 
attended him in whatever he undertook ; 
and the nation rejoiced in the success of 
Minoru not less—indeed, much more— 
than in that straightening out of foreign 
complications which King Edward had 
helped so much to bring about. 

The Derby of that year was something 
more than a demonstration of enthusiasm 
by race-goers at the King’s participation in 
their sport. It was not the colt alone that 
was the favourite for the race. It was 
the King. The reception given him was 
not merely the reception given to a 
popular owner, whose colours for many a 
year had been familiar to thousands ; it 
was one to a sportsman who had played 


‘a great part in yet more momentous 


contests, and had come out of them with 
signal honour. Never had there been so 
vast an attendance on the Downs. Thou- 
sands must have gone there who had no 
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KING EDWARD'S HORSE MINORU. WINNER OF THE 1909 DERBY. 
(From the Painting ly J. Hanson Walker, Jun.) 


real interest in horseracing, and solely 
in the hope that their desire that the 
King would win might be gratified, and 
that they could contribute to the ovation 
he was sure to receive in that event. The 
exultation of the multitude, after an excit- 
ing race had been run and it was known 
that Minoru had got home, knew no 
bounds. Flushed with pride and pleasure, 
the smiling Sovereign led the victor from 
the winning-post to the paddock amid a 
storm of frantic applause, such as had 
never before been heard on any. course. 
The shouting on the Downs reverberated 
through the Empire. The King had won 
the Derby! There was not a subject of 
the King who did not rejoice at his 
victory. Many would have given a 


great deal to have been witnesses of 
that tumultuous scene, and to have been 
there to cheer the King as he led the colt 
through the crowd. How different the 
Derby of 1910! But a few days pre- 
viously the King had been borne to the 
grave. It was a black Derby—a silent 
Derby. The throng was not half the size 
of that of the previous year. Mourning 
was universal. The silence was oppressive. 
Everyone was thinking of the owner who 
would never be seen again. The visualised 
memory of the spectacle of 1909 became 
painfully obtrusive. This writer has scen 
many Derbys, from the standpoint of one 
whose duty it has been to depict the | 
panorama of the life of the nation day by / 
day. The memory of the Derby of 1910 


THE KING’S RACEHORSES 


is of a painful dream. The racing world 


was there, not to race, but to mourn for’ 


the leading race-goer of the time. The 
King was dead! That was the significance 
of the scene. The thud of the galloping 
thoroughbreds fell on the ear like the 
music of a dirge. 

As Prince of Wales, King Edward had 
twice before won the great race—first in 
1896, with Persimmon, who led by a 
neck after one of the most exciting 
contests ever seen on the Downs; and 
again in 1900, with Diamond Jubilee. 

He had been racing since the ’seven- 
ties, but his luck had been spasmodic, 
and none of his horses had come near win- 
ning a great event. As a young man he 
was passionately fond of riding, and was 
wont to take part in steeplechases—to the 
acute anxiety of those elder associates 
by whom he was surrounded. His purple 
and gold colours were first registered in 
1875—“‘ purple body with gold braid,” 
says the official entry, “scarlet sleeves, 
black velvet cap with gold fringe.’’ They 
were first seen on the flat in 1877. In 
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1882 the Prince won the Household 
Brigade Cup at Sandown. Six years later 
the Prince, whose racing experiences had 
thus far not been fortunate, paid his first 
visit to the Liverpool meeting, but his 
horse proved to be no good. Meanwhile 
he had set up a stud at Sandringham, 
under the supervision of Lord Marcus 
Beresford and Sir Dighton Probyn, and 
had some horses in training in Mr. John 
Porter’s stables at Kingsclere. 

Ill-fortune followed him for some years. 
“T have only won one race under Jockey 
Club Rules,’’ he is reported to have said 
in 1886, “ but I am not discouraged, and 
I shall go on. I hope to own one of these 
days a Derby winner of my own breeding ; 
but at the present time my luck is so bad 
that if a horse of mine were winning a 
race, it would drop dead before passing the 
post.’’ The change of fortune set in when 
he bought for the Sandringham stud a 
brood mare, which he named Perdita II. 
She was the dam of three famous brothers : 
Florizel II., who won the Gold Vase at 
Ascot in 1895 ; Persimmon, the winner of 





PERSIMMON, THE KING'S FIRST DERBY WINNER. 
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RACING STATISTICS 


the 1896 Derby, over Mr. Leopold Roth- 
schild’s St. Frusquin, with whom the horse 
had had many a previous encounter ; and 
Diamond Jubilee—an animal of peculiar 
habits, who behaved like a mad horse when 
the humour seized him, but easily won 
the 1900 Derby for the Prince of Wales. 
These three horses redeemed the fortunes 
of the King’s stables, and won many 
races on various courses. Persimmon, in 
the end, hada bad accident and had to be 
destroyed. Diamond Jubilee was sold to 
an Argentine breeder for £30,000. On 
King Edward’s accession another run 
of bad luck set in. Minoru was one of a 
bunch of colts King Edward leased from 
Mr. Hall Walker. To win the Derby with 
a leased horse was not quite like winning 
it with one bred at Sandringham ; but the 
string of horses there had not turned out 
well. At the King’s death there were 
twenty-five in the Sandringham racing 
stables, fourteen of them two-year-olds. 
The King hugely enjoyed his racing days. 
There was no happier man on the course, 
and he would mix with the throng in the 
paddock and enclosures with a freedom 
and amuiability that made racing men of 
all classes idolise him. His racing must 
have cost him a lot, but there were a few 
years in which his winnings were sub- 
stantial. 

From certain statistics issued by an 
ingenious paragraphist it appears that the 
King’s worst year was in 1892, when his 
winnings totalled but {190. His maximum 
was {209,858 in 1900, and during his 
last year of racing he netted £20,144. 

The King “ backed his fancy,” but he 
himself has placed it on record that he had 
a horror of gambling for gambling’s sake. 
Racing was a sport for him, and his sports- 


manship was ever above reproach. 
3 U* 
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KING EDWARD VII. AT GOODWOOD. 


Next to racing came yachting. We 
omit here all mention of his prowess as 
a shot, concerning which something has 
been said in an earlier volume. To the 
last he retained his zest for a day in the 
coverts and maintained his extraordinary 
skill, Few could bring down “ rocketers ”’ 
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in a hot corner with so much precision 
and ease. At cricket he was never much 
good. Football does not comport with 
Royal dignity, and in his youth it was very 
little played. With advancing years he 
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of the earliest patrons, and he soon 


. acquired so absolute a confidence in that 


delightful method of getting over the 
ground that his chauffeurs drove as they 
willed. After his accession he toyed 
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KING EDWARD’S CHARGER “KILDARE.” 


rode less and, except when on his way to 
the coverts, was seldom seen on horseback. 
At reviews he made a fine figure, and sat 
his horse like a man who lived in the 
saddle. In late middle life he took to 
cycling, or rather tricycling, but he was 
never seen outside his own grounds on 
‘‘ironmongery.”’ Of motoring he was one 


with golf, of which he had had earlier 
experience on the links at Musselburgh, 
in the North. He had a course laid out 
at Windsor; but was never a great 
enthusiast of the game. Yachting was 
a lifelong pursuit. There could not 
have been many Cowes regattas at 
which he was not present. He won 
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the Royal Cup with the Huildegarde as The steam yacht was then coming into 
far back as 1877, and twice with the vogue, but was taboo by the select. 
Britannia, in 1895 and 1897. His first Fora time the Prince used a steam yacht 
craft was a 36-ton cutter, the Dagmar, as an auxiliary, but he remained faithful 
bought in 1865 for cruising purposes. to sail. The evolution of the racing type 
is recorded in the vessels which he 
successively owned. The Britannia was 
built for him by Mr. George Watson, 
on the lines of Lord MDunraven’s 
Valkyrie II. It was sailed by the late 
Captain John Carter, and won many 
races in British and Mediterranean 
waters. When, in 1898, Sir Thomas 
Lipton built Shamrock I. with the idea 
of winning the America Cup, the King 
had the Britan- 
mia fitted out to 
compete against 
her in her trials. 
The Shamrock 
did not bring 
back the cup, 
and Shamrock 
II. was built. 
On this vessel 
King Edward 
had a narrow 
escape from 
death. He had 
taken a_ great 
interest in the 
construction of 
the new racer, 
and in May, 
1gor, found 
time to go to 
Southampton to 
take part, with 
Sir Thomas 
Lipton, in a trial 
between Sham- 


yvock I. and 
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LORD DUNRAVEN’S YACHT, VALKYRIE. Shamrock II. 
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“The King,” says a writer in de- 
scribing the incident, ‘‘embarked on 
Shamrock II., which was shortly after- 
wards rounded up to take a line on 
the port tack, the breeze being fresh. 
Suddenly, without any warning, her 
whole cloud of canvas went by the 
board, followed by her mast, leaving the 
vessel a dismantled wreck. The King, 
who was sitting aft with several other 
guests, was providentially preserved from 
harm, for, as it happened, the list at 
which the yacht was sailing carried most 
of the wreckage clear over the side. But 
this was 
purely fortut- 
tous, for the 
yacht was in 
the act of 
coming up to 
the wind, and 
a few seconds 
later the huge 
boom would 
have been in- 
board, and, 
had the catas- 
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trophe been delayed for that short 
period, must have fallen among the 
party, some of whom, as it was, had a 
very narrow escape from the falling 
gear. A steam launch, which was in 
attendance, rescued the King from his 
perilous situation. 

“This accident to Shamrock II. caused 
the postponement of the races for the 
America Cup to the end of September. 
Ill-fortune dogged the yacht, and after 
three of the finest and closest races on 
record, she succumbed to the American 
defender Columbia. But, although de- 
feated, Shamrock II. 
was not disgraced, only 
losing the contests in 
three courses, each ex- 
tending over fifty miles, 
by the narrow limit of 
a few seconds in each 
race. In the third she 
actually crossed the 
line in advance of her 
rival, to whom, how- 
ever, she had to con- 
cede a time allowance, 
which relegated her to 
the second place. The 
races were sailed under 
excellent conditions of 
weather, over a varied 
course, and in a _ per- 
fectly fair field with 
no undue favour, and 
no doubt remained but 
that the best boat had 
won. Great sympathy 
was felt for Sir Thomas 
Lipton, who had spared 
neither trouble nor ex- 
pense to put forward as 
England’s champion the 





THE KING’S DOGS 


very finest craft that the ingenuity of 
the yacht builder could supply, and his 
sterling pluck and good sportsmanship 
deserved, if they did not win, success. 
It was with a sad heart that the 
nation saw the coveted trophy remain 
in the hands of our cousins across the 
Atlantic.”’ 

The companionship of dogs was a source 
of continual pleasure to the late King. 
His kennels at Sandringham were world- 
famed among ‘“‘doggy’”’ people, and he 
always had one dog about him which 
knew no other master. This honour in 
the later years of his reign fell upon a 
rough-haired English terrier—by name 
Cesar—who, it will be remembered, 
followed the King’s body through the 
streets of London to its last resting-place, 
a pathetic picture of dejected doghood. 
From his childhood he enjoyed the 
society of dogs. They figure in almost 
every early picture of him and his brothers 
and sisters. The reader may 
recall that as Prince of Wales he 
brought back with him from his 
Atlantic journey in 
1860 a _ magnificent 
Newfoundland, whom 
he named Cabot, after 
the discoverer of the 
island. This was the 
progenitor of a line 
not yet extinct in 
the Royal kennels. 
For a long time the 
King’s taste ran to 
Clumber spaniels, and 
he had one of the 
finest teams in 
England for service 
in the coverts at 
Windsor Great Park ; 
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but he bred dogs of all sorts—mastifis, 
borzois, bloodhounds, retrievers, and every 
kind of terrier. He had exhibited dogs 
as early as 1864, and had been a patron 
of the Kennel Club since 1873. There is: 
a dogs’ cemetery at Sandringham, with 
a little monument for each departed 
favourite, the stone bearing a short in- 
scription. A Siberian dog, Beattie, has a 
record as having been ‘‘for ten years 
the faithful companion of the Prince of 
Wales.”’ ‘The love of dogs was strong in 
Edward VII., and it was a trait shared to 
the full by his illustrious consort. 
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King Edward cared little for fishing, a 
matter often commented upon by ardent 
anglers as somewhat strange, seeing that 
he had a Highland home and his visits 
were frequent. This would seem to infer 
that the King was essentially a man of 
action, and all will agree that he was 
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KING EDWARD FIRST PLAYED GOLF. 


a good sportsman, genial, sympathetic 
and possessed of a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment which no Royal etiquette could 
restrain or conceal. But, nevertheless, 


he always preserved the dignity of his 
station, and allowed no one to presume 
upon his good nature. 


Photo, supplied by Messrs. Anderson & Sons. 
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CHAPTER XI 
A CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS—ITS ORIGIN AND CHARACTERISTICS 


The Home Rule Bill of 1893, a First Cause—‘‘A Settled Habit of Hostility’ —Mr. Gladstone’s 


Protest—Lord Rosebery’s Concurrence—Ten Years of Tory Government—The Surprise of 
1906—Undermining the Power of the Upper House—The Lords’ Rejection of the Education 
Bill and the Scotch Land Bill—The Proposed Conference—Five-Year Parliaments—Abolition 
of the Upper House Proposed in the Commons—Lord Rosebery’s Select Committee—The 
Government “‘Going Too Fast’’—Mr. Victor Grayson’s Meteoric Career—The Scottish Cam- 
paign of 1907—Illness and Resignation of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—Mr. Asquith in 
Power—The Licensing Bill—History of its Inception, Course and Defeat—The Lansdowne 
Conference—The Lloyd George Budget—The Chancellor’s Early History—Broadening the Basis 
of Taxation—Money Wanted for the Navy——The Cry for ‘‘Dreadnoughts’’—Providing for the 
Old Age Pensions—A Long and Furious Struggle—The New Land Taxes—Unearned Increment 


—The Situation in December, 1909. 


gress made by King Edward and 

his Ministers in readjusting foreign 
relations and occupying the long-neglected 
territory of Social Reform, there arose 
within Parliament itself a conflict of in- 
terests which culminated in an acute con- 
stitutional crisis. In the height of that 
crisis King Edward died. We shall trace 
in outline its origin, development and 
climax. It should be scarcely necessary to 
say, however, that with the inception of 
the crisis King Edward had nothing to 
do. It was brought about by the play 
of political and social forces of which the 
Monarch is, of necessity, a passive spec- 
tator, that is, until a deadlock occurs in 
the legislative system. He may warn his 
Ministers of the probable consequences 
of their acts, and of the acts which, on 
their advice, he himself commits ; but he 
cannot direct and control or exercise a 
determining will as Sovereign so long as 
the Parliamentary machine is not brought 
to a standstill, When that happens it 
is for him to find a way of restarting 
it by exercising the Royal prerogative. 


eres made by with the pro- 
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Such a standstill did not occur while 
King Edward lived, but, as we shall see, 
the position just before his death was 
that nothing but his intervention could 
have brought the two Houses of the 
Legislature into co-operative action again. 
The story of the rivalry between them is 
as old as the history of the two Houses. 
For the purposes of this narrative it is 
unnecessary to go farther back than 
the rejection of the Second Home Rule 
Bill by the House of Lords in 1893. Other 
Liberal legislation had been handled with 
much roughness by the Peers. Save 
for an insignificant group of Liberal 
Peers, the House of Lords was a House 
of Conservatives, with every appearance 
of a settled habit of hostility to the 
House of Commons whenever a Liberal 
Government was in power. Against 
this Mr. Gladstone made a significant 
protest when he retired from _ office 
in March, 1894. He briefly examined 
the constitutional aspect of the differ- 
ences between the two Houses, and 
declared that they had brought about 
“a state of things of which we are 
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compelled to say that in our judgment 
it cannot continue.” He was speaking 
for himself and for Liberalism. He was 
challenging the veto power of the House 
of Lords and defining an issue which 
sooner or later would have to be fought 
out. His successor as Prime Minister, 
Lord Rosebery, was in entire agreement 
with him. He had always advocated a 
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reform of the House of Lords from within. 
His view was that with a democratic 
suffrage the House of Lords was an 
anomaly and a danger. The hereditary 
legislators, instead of reflecting the opinion 
of the country, had become “one great 
Tory organisation, at the beck and call 
of a single individual,’ namely, the leader 
of a Party. ‘‘ When a Tory Government 
is in power, the power of the veto is 
not exercised by the House of Lords, 
but when a Liberal Government is in 
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power it is exercised at the dictation of 
the Carlton Club.’”’ That was the state 
of things which Mr. Gladstone had 
declared could not continue. But the 
times were not propitious for ending it. 
The country was not distressed by the 
rejection of the Second Home Rule Bill, 
and an agitation against the House of 
Lords which the more eager Liberals began 
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fell flat. lord Rosebery’s Government 
ploughed the sands. In 1895 the Unionist 
Party entered upon the ten years of office, 
the incidents of which have previously 
been described. During those years the 
functions of the House of Lords as a 
Chamber of revision and rejection may 
almost be said to have been in abeyance. 
In each House there was a great majority 
under the same Party management. Some- 
one has said that the way to be cured 
of an excessive admiration of the House 
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of Lords is to go and look at it. 
Throughout those ten years debates were 
few and brief. The House was like 
a fifth wheel to the coach. But when 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was re- 
turned to power with a colossal Liberal 
majority, in 1906, the House of Lords 
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not been long in power before it was 
seen that a conflict between the two 
Houses was inevitable, and that the 
real master of the political situation for 
the time being was not the Liberal Prime. 
Minister, however great his majority, 
but Mr. Balfour, the leader of the Oppo- 
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revived amazingly. For the past decade | 


the attendance had been insignificant. It 
suddenly enlarged. The explanation lay 
on the surface. A Liberal Government 
was in power; and behind that Liberal 
Government there was a Labour-Socialist 
party pledged not only to the aboli- 
tion of the House of Lords, but also 
to the abolition of private ownership 
in land. The Liberal Government had 


sition, working through the Conservative 
majority of the House of Lords. In the 
first Session of the new Parliament the 
rejection by the Lords of certain measures 
which the Government regarded as of 
first-class importance brought the question 
of the status and functions of the House 
of Lords to the front once more. The 
Liberal Government had been definitely 
challenged on legislation which the Peers 
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regarded as subversive of the rights of 
property and of the electoral rights of 
owners of property. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman took up the challenge in the 
following Session by moving in the House 
of Commons a resolution in these terms: 
“That in order to give effect to the 
Will of the People, as expressed by their 
elected = representa- 
tives, it is necessary 
that the power of the 
other House to alter 
or reject Bills passed 
by this House should 
be so restricted by 
law as to secure that 
within the limits of a 
single Parliament the 
final decision of the 
Commons shall pre- 
vail.” 

This resolution he 
submitted to test the 
Opinion of the Com- 
mons and also as a 
preliminary to the 
introduction of a Bill 
to give effect to its 
principle. That Bill 
he promised for a 
later date. His argu- 
ment in support of 
the resolution was that the House of 
Commons alone was qualified to give 
authoritative expression to the national 
mind and purpose. An Education Bill 
and a Scotch Land Bill had been rejected 
by the House of Lords on the ground that 
the Government had no mandate from 
the country to legislate on these subjects. 
Sir Henry denied that the Lords had any 
right to resist legislation by any such 
plea. Explaining the lines of his pro- 
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posed Bill, he informed the country that 
when the two Houses found agreement on 
a Bill impossible there would be a con- 
ference ‘‘of small dimensions ’’’ between 
an equal number of members of the two 
Houses. This conference would be private. 
Its purpose would be to endeavour to 
arrive at an agreement such as the 
Government could 
accept. If the con- 
ference failed there 
was to be an interval, 
say, of six months. 
_ Should the same Bill 
Pa. eee afterwards be rein- 

ie troduced by the 
Government it could 
pass through its 
stages without de- 
bate, and be sent to 
the Lords for their 
reconsideration. If 
differing from its pre- 
decessor, discussion 
would be limited to 
the new matter. If 
the House of Lords 
did not then accept 
it there might be 
another conference. 
Should that also fail 
the Bill could be re- 
introduced forthwith, passed through 
all its stages without debate and then be 
sent to the House of: Lords with an in- 
timation that unless it were carried in 
that form it would be passed over their 
heads. But another conference might 
even then be held. Accompanying the 
Bill would be a measure limiting the 
duration of Parliaments to five years. 
The object of that was to prevent an 
effete Parliament, out of touch with the 
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constituencies, forcing through undesir- 
able legislation on the eve -of possible 
dismissal by the electorate. That was 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s plan. 
Its defect was that it would be in- 
operative without a fundamental change 
in the Constitution. Legislative proposals 
cannot reach the Sovereign until after 
they have received the advice and consent 
of the House of Lords. They have no 
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paramountcy in the last resort of the 
House of Commons, the bicameral system 
was not assailed, nor was any attack made 
on the composition and _ non-elective 
character of the House of Lords. The’ 
principle of a conference between the 
two Houses, and the adjustment of 
differences by agreement, was affirmed— 
three successive conferences on each Bill 
if necessary. But these conferences were 
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effect until they have received the Royal 
Assent, not in the House of Commons, 
but in the House of Lords. An intimation 
by the Commons, on the third time of 
submitting a Bill to the Lords, that unless 
it was then passed in that form it would 
be carried despite them would, if the 
Lords continued to be obdurate, be only 
a waste of breath. . There would be a 
deadlock, and the Government making 
such an intimation would either have to 
bear an ignominious affront or resign. It 
will, however, be observed that though 
the principle of the motion was the 
3V 
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to be held with closed doors. The Govern- 
ment would not be bound by its decisions, 
nor would the dominant party in either 
House, though as a matter of practice the 
decisions would be ratified. Informal con- 
ferences had long been the custom between 
Liberal Governments and the House of 
Lords majority in cases where both Houses 
had wished to save a Bill but had found 
a difficulty in agreeing to Lords’ amend- 
ments of detail, and the work of these 
informal. conferences had usually been 
ratified in both Houses. The motion did 
not go far enough for the Labour Socialists 
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and many Radicals, though it was satis- 
factory to the Liberal Party as a whole. 
The leader of the Labour group, Mr. 
Arthur Henderson, moved an amendment : 
‘That the Upper House, being an irre- 
sponsible part of the Legislature, and of 
necessity representative only of interests 
opposed to the general well-being, is a 
hindrance to national progress and ought 
to be abolished.” On this principle, it 
was argued, the Labour members had 
won their seats. They made no secret 
of their opinion that the quicker and 
better way of making the will of the 
Commons supreme was not by tinker- 
ing or mending, but by ending the 
House of Lords. That amendment was 
rejected by 315 votes to z00, and the 
resolution carried by 432 to 147. Mr. 
Balfour took part in the debate, and 
affirmed the principle that the House of 
Commons was the predominant partner 


in the Constitution ; but he objected to’ 


the House of Lords being made still more 
subordinate in the sphere of legislation 
than he thought it was. The Ministerial 
plan he treated as one for carrying into 
effect the will of the Government for the 
time being, not the will of the nation. 
He was in agreement with the Labour 
members in doubting the sincerity of the 
Government, and challenged them to pro- 
duce their measure. That was the situa- 
tion in the summer of 1907. Meanwhile a 
Bill was before the House of Lords which 
embodied proposals of self-reform. This 
was not proceeded with, but the House 
was reluctant to take up the position that 
it was incapable of improvement, and it 
therefore appointed a Select Committee 
to report on “ the suggestions which have 
from time to time been made for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the House in matters 
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of legislation.’”’ There were many such 
suggestions. The late Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Rosebery, and Lord Dunraven were among 
the reformers, and it was Lord Rosebery 
who persuaded the House to appoint this 
Committee. It did not report until 
December, 1908, by which time the 
quarrel between the two Houses had 
become serious and embittered. The 
view of the Committee was that the 
House was too large, and might with 
advantage be reduced by the exclusion of 
Peers who showed a distaste for Parliamen- 
tary duties. They thought that, except in 
the case of Peers of the Blood Royal, the 
possession of a Peerage should not of 
itself carry the right to sit and vote in the 
House of Lords, and that Peers with such 
a tight, whatever its tenure, should be 
distinguished by the title of “‘ Lord of 
Parliament.” The qualification for the 
right to sit and vote in a reformed House 
of Lords should, they thought, be experi- 
ence of affairs such as could be obtained 
by holding high office under the Crown, 
or by active voluntary service in public 
life. But it was not proposed to limit 
the House to this small section of 
the Peerage. The recommendation was 
that the hereditary Peers should form 
themselves into an Electoral College, and 
elect two hundred of their number to 
sit and vote as a J,ord of Parliament. 
These elected Peers were not, however, to 
sit for life, as does an Irish Representa- 
tive Peer, but only for the duration 
of a Parliament, as is the case with 
the Scotch Representative Peers. Such a 
scheme of reform, though it would have 
reduced the numbers of the House of 
Lords, and restricted the right to sit and 
vote to men of distinction and capacity, 
would in no wise change the existing 
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political character of the House, or 
lessen the disproportion between Con- 
servatives and Liberals. It left the 
power of the veto untouched. Such a 
reconstituted House would still be Con- 
servative. Indeed, an incident occurred 
in the succeeding General Election which 
suggested that an Electoral College of 
hereditary Peers would take good care 
that no Peer suspected of Liberal ten- 
dencies would ever be allowed to 
become a Lord of Parliament. A Repre- 
sentative Peer of Scotland had had the 
temerity to display such tendencies 
on one occasion during the 1906—1909 
Parliament. He was not re-elected. 
Broadly viewed, the Committee had come 
to nothing, because it had ignored the 
central fact of the entire controversy— 
namely, which of the two Houses should 
prevail in the last resort when agreement 
upon any specific legislative proposal 
could not be reached ? 

The country received the Prime 
Minister’s plan with its customary calm. 
It seemed to take a certain sporting 
interest in the conflict of will between the 
two Houses ; but it did not believe that 
Sir Henry meant business. The House of 
Lords went its own way, doing what it 
willed with Liberal legislation, revising 
and rejecting with disdainful regard of the 
menace embodied in the resolution. Its 
chief offences in 1906 were the rejection 
of an Education Bill hostile to the Church 
of England voluntary schools, and a Bill 
to abolish plural voting—voting by an 
elector in each constituency in which he 
has a property qualification. In 1907, it 
so hacked about a Scotch Land Bill, 
with the help of Lord Rosebery, who, 
to the intense chagrin of Liberals, came 
out of his lonely furrow to harass his 
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whilom friends, that the Government 
declined to proceed with it; and it 


rejected out of hand a Bill for the valua- 
tion of land in Scotland, rightly scenting 
in that measure fiscal ideas of general . 
application. The Government thus found 
themselves wholly blocked in carrying out 
promises which had gained for them huge 
majorities north of the Tweed. But after 
having rejected on thirteen occasions a 
Bill to legalise marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister, which had been carried in 
the Commons by successive large majori- 
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tics, the Lords passed the Biull, to the 
infinite distress of the Peers Spiritual, who 
hastened to forbid their clergy to perform 
the marriage ceremony in such cases. 
But our present business is not with this 
curious bit of social legislation, for which, 
by the way, King Edward VII., when 
Prince of Wales, had once voted in the 
House of Lords, nor need our narrative 
be delayed by this remarkable change of 
front by the House of Lords. The truth 
was that there were high social influences 
behind the Bill. Reverting to the apathy 
of the country, it should be noted that 
the mismanagement of the legislative 
business of the first and second Sessions, 
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when too much had been attempted at 
once, and that of too extreme a character 
to be acceptable to many, had caused a 
strong reaction against the Government. 
There were two distinct currents.. The 
Education Bill had seriously offended 
Liberal churchmen, and middle-class Libe- 
rals were beginning to fear that the 
Government were going too fast. Old 
Age Pensions were seen to be inevitable, 
and the financial aspects of that problem 
frightened not a few. Thus Liberalism 
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developed differences within itself. There 
were those who cried forward, and those 
who cried back, and at various bye-elections 
it was apparent that many who had voted 
Liberal, or had abstained because of the 
fiscal question in 1906, had transferred 
or returned to their allegiance to the 
Unionists. The pendulum had begun to 
swing away from the Government. The 
other current of reaction was caused 
by the revolt of Labour. There was an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion be- 
tween the Government and their Labour 
allies about the House of Lords. The 
sincerity of the Government was openly 
impugned in the constituencies, The 
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Campbell-Bannerman plan was derided. 
Liberals were represented as sham re- 
formers. They had been two years in 
office. There had been much cry, but 
little wool. The indictment was true 
enough, and it had a stupendous effect 
in at least one part of the country—the 
Colne Valley Division of Yorkshire, where 
a young Socialist, Mr. Victor Grayson, 
was returned by a large majority in a 
three-cornered constituency. He had 
fought the Liberal candidate as fiercely as 
he had the Tory. The strength of the 
Socialist vote astounded the country. Mr. 
Grayson was a firebrand. ‘‘ Now is the 
time to strike a blow at capitalism and 
landlordism, and for the downtrodden and 
oppressed,’’ said his address to the Colne 
Valley electors. ‘‘ Workers, unite! You 
have a world to win, and only your chains 
to lose.” The “ world to win” was the 
‘“ £350,000,000 in rents’’ taken by “‘ idle 


- landlords,’ free maintenance of school 


children, abolition of the House of Lords, 
the confiscation of accumulations of 
wealth by progressive taxation on land 
and incomes. It was a momentous elec- 
tion, and its effects were notable. It 
frightened half the Liberal party out of 
their zeal for reform ; it acted like a spur 
on the other half. It stiffened the resolu- 
tion of the House of Lords and their 
Unionist supporters in the Commons and 
in the country to resist any legislation in 
furtherance of such a programme. In 
the autumn of 1907 the Premier 
journeyed to Scotland to carry on a 
crusade against the House of Lords. He 
preached the doctrine of the supremacy 
of the House of Commons. With the 
reform of the House of Lords he was not 
concerned. That might come later. The 
first thing to do was to ensure that the 
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will of the Commons should prevail. Sir 
Henry was a Second Chamber man. With 
a Unionist Administration we had what 
was practically a Single Chamber system. 
Under his scheme, however, there would be 
a great deal more of the Second Chamber 
element than there ever was under the 
Unionist regime. The crusade excited 
little concern in England, whatever it 
did in Scotland. The Liberals were 
half-hearted, the Radicals and Labour- 
Socialists were contemptuous. When Par- 
liament met in 1908 the King’s Speech 
made no reference to the House of Lords. 
In the previous year His Majesty had been 
made to say that serious questions affect- 
ing the working of the Parliamentary 
system had arisen from unfortunate 
differences between the two Houses, and 
that this important subject was under 
consideration, with a view to a solution. 
The “ unfortunate differences ’’ had been 
sharply accentuated. A plan by which 
they might have been ended had fallen 
still-born. Then, in the early part of the 
Session, came the illness of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and, in April, his 
resignation. The reins of Government 
passed to the hands of Mr. Asquith, 
and the energies of Parliament and of 
the nation were henceforth concentrated 
upon legislation, which brought the two 
Houses into even more strenuous and 
bitter conflict. 

Thus the next stage in the develop- 
ment of the Constitutional crisis which 
overshadowed the latter days of Edward 
VII. was due to the passage through the 
House of Commons and the rejection by 
the House of Lords of legislative proposals 
for the reduction of the number of public- 
houses in England and Wales. Through- 


out the lifetime of the King there had been 
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a steady decrease of drunkenness, and the 
tendency of legislation was still further 
to limit the power and opportunities of 
the liquor trade to minister to the public 
appetite for alcoholic refreshment; but 
the political power of the Trade, which 
attached itself to the Conservative Party, 
was too great for any Government to 
attempt restrictive legislation without 
finding itself in extremely perilous waters. 
There were many such attempts during the 
reign of Queen Victoria, when the political 
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situation as between the Trade and 
Parties was that the Liberals had come 
to be regarded as the implacable enemies 
of the Trade, and the Conservatives as 
its reluctant defenders—reluctant because 
under the influence of scientific study of 
social problems very many Conservatives 
who had no direct interest in brewing and 
distilling concerns had been forced to the 
conclusion that one of the first steps to 
social reform was the more stringent regu- 
lation of the traffic in drink. At bottom 
both Parties were agreed that reform was 
necessary; but neither had found it 
practicable to grapple with the question. 
The Unionist Parliament had in 1904 
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passed an Act based on the principles 
that whenever a renewal of the annual 
licence was refused by the licensing 
magistrates on grounds of public policy 
there should be compensation to the 
holder of the licence, and that such com- 
pensation should be paid by the Trade 
itself. This Act thus created a vested 
interest in a licence. Its supporters 
defended the Act on the ground of equity, 
while its opponents claimed that it was a 
concession for Party purposes to a trade 
with which the Conservatives had ever 
been in alliance. Be that as it may, the 
operative effect of the Bill was to facilitate 
the reduction in the number of licensed 
premises. In 1905 the on-licences extin- 
guished under the Act numbered over 
five hundred ; in 1907 the extinctions rose 
to two thousand. But simultaneously with 
these reductions there was an increase in 
the number of clubs, and it was not 
apparent that the normal decline in the 
national consumption of alcoholic liquors 
had been accelerated by the extinction of 
the licences. When the Liberal Govern- 
ment came into power they prepared far 
more drastic legislation, and in 1908 intro- 
duced a Bill providing for the compulsory 
reduction of licences on a population basis. 
This would have suppressed about thirty 
thousand licences. Compensation would 
be paid by a levy on the Trade. There 
would be a time limit of fourteen years, 
after which the monopoly value of the 
licence would be resumed by the State. 
The vested interest recognised by the Act 
of 1904 was to cease fourteen years after 
the passing of the new legislation. Was 
this just ? The argument of the Govern- 
ment was that the State had given to the 
licence a value of its own which it could 
not have possessed had it not been a 
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monopoly licence, and that the licence- 
holder had no legal right to the enjoyment 
of that monopoly value in perpetuity. The 
precarious privilege of an annual licence 
was not property. In so far as the 
expectation of renewal and the practice of 
regarding that expectation as property, 
constituted a claim in equity, that claim 
was amply met by the delay of fourteen 
years, or whatever time might be fixed, 
before the State resumed the monopoly 
value for itself. The argument of the 
Opposition was that though a licence was 
not property in the sense of a full freehold 
tenure, it was a form of property which 
ought not to be taken away; the State 
had no right to compel licence holders to 
pay the levy for the extinction of licences 
during a period of years and then at the 
end of that period take the monopoly 
value from them. The issue between the 
Parties was essentially one of equity. Was 
There were protracted 
debates on its principles and details. It 
was introduced on the 27th of February, 
1908, read a third time on the 2oth of 
November, and passed by 350 votes to 
113. With the merits or demerits of the 
Bill we are not here concerned ; the only 
point on which the attention of the reader 
need now be fastened is that here was a 
Bill which, after many weeks of debate in 
which principles and methods had been’ 
attacked and defended by the best intel- 
lects at Westminster, had passed the 
House of Commons by a large majority. 
What would the House of Lords do in 
regard to it ? 

It is one of the Conventions of Parlia- 
ment that the House of Lords has no 
knowledge of the work of the House of 


‘Commons until that work comes before 


it in the form of a Bill which has been 
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read a third time. Nothing had been said 
in the House of Lords, or by any prominent 
member of that House outside, which 
indicated the course that might be taken. 
Mr. Balfour in his many speeches on the 
Bill had indulged in no speculations 
as to what the House of Lords might or 
ought to do with it; but throughout the 
controversy there was confidence in the 
inner circles of the Trade that the 
House of Lords would reject the Bill. 
The confidence proved to be justified. 
There was an unusual circumstance con- 
nected with the rejection. ‘The leader of 
the Conservative majority in the House of 
Lords, Lord Lansdowne, called a meeting 
of his supporters at Lansdowne House. 
It was there decided to reject the Bill. 
The first reading of the Bill was formal. 
On the 25th of November Lord Crewe for 
the Government moved the second read- 
ing. Lord Lansdowne then moved “ that 
this House, while ready to consider favour- 
ably any amendments which experience 
has shown to be necessary in the laws 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
declines to proceed further with a mea- 
sure which, without materially advancing 
the cause of temperance, would occasion 
grave inconvenience to many of His 
Majesty’s subjects and violate every 
principle of equity in its dealings with the 
numerous classes whose interests will be 
affected by the Bill.”’ ‘There had been no 
attendance so large since the rejection of 
the Home Rule Bill. After a formal 
debate which extended over three sit- 
tings, the amendment was carried by 
272 against 96. The speeches were 
declamatory rather than argumentative, 
The majority had determined upon their 
course beforehand. In vain did Lord 
Rosebery plead that the Bill should be 


sent into Committee. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other Peers Spiritual, 
who saw in the measure an instrument 
of social reform, were heard with polite 
indifference. 
ment that rejection would be attended 
by serious political consequences were 
unheeded. The majority regarded the 
Bill as an attack upon private property, 
and they slew it out of hand. So much 
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for the second stage in the development 
of this ominous crisis. 

The third and final stage—though final 
only within the limits of this narrative— 
was brought about partly by the financial 
necessities of the country, and partly by 
a daring exploitation by the Government 
of the taxable capacities of land and 
liquor. On the reconstitution of the 
Ministry, at the resignation of Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Lloyd George 
had passed from the Board of Trade, 
where he had done good work and won 
the confidence of the commercial world, 
to the Treasury, and here he converted 
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several of his business friends into foes 
by a Budget that contained ideas which, 
before his advent, had been rigorously 
excluded from the Treasury. They were 
new ideas in national finance. When the 
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political history of the reign of King 
Edward comes to be written the rise of 
Mr. Lloyd George will be a conspicuous 
element in the narrative. A man of the 
people—as he was proud to describe him- 
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self—he had passed his childhood in hum- 
ble circumstances in a little Welsh village. 
After serving his articles he was admitted 
as a solicitor, and his abilities and ambi- 
tions took him as a young man into 
a wider field than that of the law. He 
appeared in the Commons as member for 
Carnarvon District in 1890, with a repu- 
tation for an intense Welsh Nationalism 
and Radicalism, and as a platform speaker 
of singular effectiveness. 
In the House of Commons 
he became a dangerous 
debater, and did brilliant 
service for his Party as a 
critic of the Unionist 
Government, both in the 
House and at public meet- 
ings. The alertness and 
fertility of his mind, the 
outspoken courage of his 
opinions, his command of 
acrimonious or persuasive 
and pathetic or humorous 
speech—whichever best 
served his purpose at the 
moment—speedily made 
him one of the leading 
figures in Party politics. 
A passionate democrat, 
whose intellectual sym- 
pathies were with the 
Socialist Labour wing— 
' though he repudiated the 
cardinal and reconstruc- 
tive or revolutionary prin- 
ciple of Socialism—he 
excited the hopes of the 
“masses ’’ and the hos- 
tility of the ‘‘ classes.” 
Against the landowning 
section of the community 
he stood as an avowed 
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political foe. It is doing him no injustice 
to say that his political doctrines as to 
land and accumulations of wealth, how- 
ever derived, resolved themselves into a 
programme for the redistribution of wealth 
by whatever legislative and fiscal devices 
might be expedient and practicable. It 
was believed that having reached Cabinet 
rank he would be sobered by responsibility 
and would tread the beaten path. : His 
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Presidency of the Board of Trade had a 
reassuring effect on the public mind. The 
Radical firebrand appeared for a time as 
a capable administrator, with the art 
of making himself popular and with none 
of that appalling solemnity or affectation 
of profound and unimpeachable wisdom 
which Ministers of the Crown sometimes 
assume. But the politician in him had 
in no wise changed, and the introduction 
of his first Budget in April, 1909, showed 
that he had used his opportunities as 
financier to give effect to his Radicalism. 
It was known that there would be a heavy 
deficit. In finance the nation had reached 
a stage when it had become imperative to 
find new sources of taxation—to “ broaden 
the basis of taxation.’”’ The claim of the 
Tariff Reform party was that the basis 
could be broadened by the framing of a 
“scientific tariff’? which at one and the 
same time would protect the home pro- 


ducer against the competition of theforeign . 


producer in the English market and yet 
raise revenue for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ and Old 
Age Pensions. The argument was that 
Tariff Reform, involving an abandonment 
of the principle of free interchange of 
commodities, with certain exceptions 
retained for revenue purposes only, 
had become inevitable because of the 
growth of national expenditure and 
the lack of new and expansive sources 
of revenue within the nation. The new 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had attacked 
Tariff Reform with scarcely less vigour, 
though with less argumentative effect, 
than the new Prime Minister. So far from 
agreeing with the Tariff Reformers that 
“Free Trade finance” had broken down, 
he set himself to the task of destroying 
that part of the Tariff Reform case by 
showing that “‘ Free Trade finance ’’ was 
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capable of providing for the prospective 
as well as the immediate. needs of the 
Treasury, and that in land and liquor— 
especially in land—there were vast re- 
servoirs of wealth upon which the Treasury 
could draw, and that—from his point 
of view—without any violation of the 
equities of taxation. The deficit with 
which he was confronted amounted to 
£16,500,000. It was accounted for by the 
growth of naval expenditure and the cost 
of Old Age Pensions. On the Navy and 
on Old Age Pensions and other schemes of 
social reform the expenditure would con- 
tinue to advance. He had therefore to 
cover the deficit and provide for still larger 
expenditure in the ensuing year. These 
were his postulates when, on the historic 
afternoon of the 29th of April, amid the 
gloom of an impending storm in the 
heavens, he made a four hours’ speech in 
exposition of his Budget. 

Here we may digress for a moment to 
say that the policy of Old Age Pensions 
had by this time become the common 
policy of all Parties in the State. 
There could be no going back on 
that, whatever it cost. All that could 
be done was to limit expenditure by 
resisting proposals to reduce the pen- 
sion age to sixty-five. With regard to 
the Navy, the additional expenditure 
had been forced upon the Government” 
—and they were most reluctant to be 
forced—by the complete failure to induce 
the Powers at the Peace Congress at the 
Hague to respond to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s overtures for an agreement 
for the limitation of armaments. During 
the first two years of the Liberal Adminis- 
tration there had been a pause in ship- 
building in the belief that by staying our 
hands other nations might be persuaded 
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to stay theirs. The Congress shattered 
that belief. It was necessary to make 
good the delay. Moreover, the Admiralty 
had learned in the latter part of 1908 that 
the German capacity for shipbuilding was 
greater than had been thought, and their 
judgment of the situation had obliged them 
to make further provision in the Navy 
estimates, which included the building 
and equipment of four battleships of the 
“Dreadnought ’’ type, six protected 
cruisers, twenty destroyers, and a number 
of submarines ; and to take power to lay 
down a further four ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ for 
completion by March, 1912. The speech 
of Mr. McKenna, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, was, in effect, a candid avowal 
of the urgent need of substantial additions 
to the Navy in view of the shipbuilding 
activity of Germany; and it was rein- 
forced by a remarkable speech of the 
Prime Minister. Mr. Balfour made a still 
more remarkable speech, the effect of 
which was that our margin of safety as 
against Germany was disappearing, and 
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on the Government proposals would have 
disappeared in 1912, and be only partially 
regained when the new vessels now pro- 
posed were completed. He urged that the 
four contingent ‘‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ should 
be included in the year’s programme. His 
view was that we were “ face to face with a 
situation so new, so dangerous, that it is 
very difficult for us thoroughly to realise 
all that it imports.’”” The debate startled 
the country. Mr. Balfour tabled a motion 
which was, in effect, a vote of censure, for 
it declared that the policy of the Govern- 
ment as to the immediate provision of 
battleships of the newest type “ does not 
sufficiently secure the safety of the 
Empire.” A furious controversy arose, 
and the upshot was that when introducing 
the shipbuilding vote Mr. McKenna de- 
clared that the Government, after very 
anxious and careful consideration of the 
shipbuilding in foreign countries, had 
come to the conclusion that it was desir- 
able to ensure that the four contingent 
“ Dreadnoughts ”’ should be built by March, 
1912. The phantom four 
were to be realities. For 
the sake of brevity we have 
given only a bare outline of 
this controversy, our object 
being that of establishing 
the fact that, so far from 
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complaining of the expenditure on the 
Navy as a cause of the deficit, the Op- 
position complained that the expenditure, 
past, present, and prospective, had been 
so inadequate that the safety of the 
Empire had been and would continue 
to be imperilled. They had no case, 
therefore, against increased taxation 
for the enlargement of the Navy. As 
patriots determined to maintain the Navy 
at all costs, and as social reformers who 
did not wish to take away Old Age Pen- 
sions, they were compelled to co-operate 
with the Government in the provision of 
revenue. The only possible difference be- 
tween them and the Government was as to 
the specific taxation that should be levied. 
That was the position of affairs when Mr. 
Lloyd George introduced his Budget. 
The new proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were, first, a valuation of 
all land in the United Kingdom, showing 
separately site value and total value, and, 
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in the case of agricultural land, the value 
of the land for agricultural purposes where 
the value differed from site value. Each 
parcel of land under separate occupation 
was to be valued separately. All owners 
of, and persons receiving rent from, land 
were required to furnish full particulars, 
and the value was to be calculated as on 
the 30th of April, 1909. Thus a founda- 
tion of present values was laid and a 
permanent base fixed from which all 
accretions of value could be measured 
and part—or the whole—swept into the 
Treasury. The new taxes on land were 
four. First, there was an increment value 
duty of {1 for every £5 rise in value from 
the datum line of the 30th of April, 1909. 
Thus, if a man returned the value of a 
plot of land at, say, {100 on the 30th of 
April, and sold it on the 1st of May for 
£105, the Treasury would receive {1 ; or 
if he thereafter granted a lease, or on the 


passing of the land at death, duty would 
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be charged on the increment of value. 
But purely agricultural land was not to be 
subject to increment duty while the land 
had no higher value than its value for 
agricultural purposes. The object was to 
tax—to appropriate a proportion of 
that increase in the value of urban land 
which accrued from social causes inde- 
pendently of any effort by the owner. 
Expansion of towns and villages conse- 
quent upon the growth of population and 
industries was attended by an enormous 
increase in the value of the land over which 
the population compulsorily extended 
itself, and on contiguous land over which it 
was certain soon to extend. This increas- 
ing wealth, created solely by the growth 
and activities of the community, had 
gone into the pockets of the fortunate 
possessors of such land. They had done 
nothing to earn it. 
increment ; it was a “social value” of 
which the State could justly take toll. 
That was the argument. The logical con- 
clusion was that if it was right to take 
from a man a part of that which he had 
not earned, it could not be wrong to take 
the whole. Hence the far-reaching nature 
of the proposal, having regard to the 
Socialist programme, and to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s known views as a land reformer. 
The second tax on land values was a ten 
per cent. reversion duty on the falling in 
of leases. On the falling in of a building 
lease the structure or other works on the 
land, which the owner did not put there 
or maintain, become the absolute pro- 
perty of the owner. ‘‘ A windfall ’’ came 
to him by the mere flux of time, was the 
Chancellor’s argument ; it was just to tax 
that windfall, and he would appropriate 
ten per cent. for the State—only ten per 
cent. at present. The third new tax was 
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It was unearned. 
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one halfpenny in the {1 on the original 
site value of undeveloped land—+.e. land 
“held up” against the community by 
an owner who contents himself with an 
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income from it disproportionate to its 
capital value in order to increase its value 
and recoup himself hereafter when the 
economic necessities of the community 
compel its purchase or lease on greatly 
enhanced terms, The theory was that 
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the owner who could afford to wait 
until he could secure his own price 
created a speculative inflation of value 
which was socially mischievous. The 
fourth duty was one of a shilling in the 
pound on the rental value of all rights to 
work minerals and on mineral wayleaves. 
The argument here was that the owner of 
the land did not put the minerals under the 
surface, and contributed no capital or 
effort to the getting of them out of the 
land. ‘Therefore it was just to tax the 
rental values which he charged those who 
did get them out. So much for land. 

With regard to liquor, manufacturers’ 
licences, wholesale dealers’ licences, and 
retailers’ licences were charged for at 
greatly increased rates. On spirits the 
duty was raised by 3s. gd. per gallon, an 
addition which to the consumer meant 
another 6d. per bottle. ‘‘ Swingeing ”’ 
taxation had been threatened ; “ swinge- 
ing’ taxation was levied. 

The death duties, established in 1894 
by Sir William Harcourt after bitter 
resistance in both Houses, were revised on 
an upward scale, the rate ranging from 
one per cent. in estates between £100 
and £500 in value to fifteen per cent. on 
estates valued at over a million. The 
maximum of fifteen per cent. had not pre- 
viously been reached on a value under 
£3,000,000. The argument was that great 
accumulations of wealth had not been 


made to yield a fair share to the State 
from and through which it had been 
possible to garner the accumulations. The 
income-tax was revised, in a sense slightly 
favourable to men with small incomes 
and large families under sixteen, and 
unfavourable to the possessors of large 
incomes, for a super-tax of 6d. in the pound 
(which with 1s. 2d. on unearned incomes 
made a total of 1s. 8d.) was levied on all in- 
comes above {5,000 a year, the super-tax 
to commence at 3,000. Thus a man 
with an annual income of £5,001 or more 


would pay Is. 2d. on £3,000, and Is. 8d. 


on £2,001 and upwards. 

The stamp duties and the duties on 
motor cars were revised and increased. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
argument was. that there was the deficit 
of sixteen millions, due solely to the 
increased cost of the Navy and to 
the charge for Old Age Pensions; that 
that deficit must be met; that he must 
get more money for the defence of the 
Empire and for carrying on the schemes 
of Social Reform ; that he had placed his 
burdens on the broadest backs by taxing 
accumulated wealth and values created 
by the community; that he had made 
the masses pay their contribution to the 
growing needs of the State by taxing their 
luxuries—their spirits, beer, and tobacco ; 
that he had made an equitable distribu- 
tion of a total charge which could not be 
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reduced without sacrificing the security 
of the Empire or Old Age Pensions, or 
both ; that he had found reserves of tax- 
able capacity which could be drawn upon 
without injustice to anyone, and that 
the only alternative to his plans was 
Tariff Reform, which meant the taxation 
of the necessities of life for the poor. 

The Session was consumed in debating 
tke Budget, which was strongly denounced 
by the Opposition, their arguments being 
concentrated upon the land taxes, the 
liquor licences, and the spirit duties. 
Apart from the contention that the 
Budget was Socialistic, the claim of the 
Opposition was that the land taxes would 
be unproductive relative to the cost of 
the valuation of land; that the liquor 
taxation was vindictive, and would de- 
prive numbers of men of their means of 
livelihood in a legitimate trade ; that the 
additional death duties, coupled with other 
taxation, would prove to be an intolerable 
burden upon men of wealth, and would 
‘drive capital out of the country ”’ ; that 
it was wrong to single out one form of 
increment value for special taxation—+z.e. 
that of land—while leaving other forms 
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untouched ; and that the money needed 
by the State could more justly be obtained 
by Tariff Reform. 

This sketch of the pros and cons of 
the Budget, and of the arguments by 
which it was supported and attacked, 
is of necessity very slight. It is written 
solely because of its bearings upon the 
growth of the constitutional crisis. The 
writer sat through the debates on the 
Bill from first to last, and in the light 
of that experience would crystallise the 
entire controversy in a sentence: The 
Budget, in so far as it was original, was a 
Socialistic Budget in the sense that it was 
framed on the principle of the appro- 
priation by the State of socially created 
values. That was a new principle at the 
Treasury. By its assailants it was deemed 
to be an immoral principle, which covered 
an attack on property ; by the Govern- 
ment the principle was deemed to be of 
unassailable equity. Their contention was 
that they had put it forward, not with any 
ulterior and hostile motive against land- 
owners or the owners of property in any 
form, but solely as a means of meeting 
the imperative necessity to provide new 
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and expanding sources of revenue. The 
Bill passed its third reading on the 
sixtieth day of debate—an average of 
eight hours daily. 

Uncertainty as to the action that would 
be taken by the House of Lords, which had 
the right to reject a Finance Bill but not 
to amend it, was set at rest on the 16th 
of November, by Lord Lansdowne giving 
notice that on the second reading he would 
move ‘‘ that this House is not justified in 
giving its consent to this Bill until it has 
been submitted to the judgment of the 
country.’’ Disputable questions about 
the powers of the House of Lords with 
regard to money Bills cannot here be 
reviewed. The one fact essential to this 
narrative is that the Opposition majority 
in the House of Lords had predetermined 
to reject the Budget in order to force a 
dissolution. The Bill was debated in 
the Lords from the 22nd to the 30th of 
November. Lord Lansdowne made good 
his contention that the House had the 
technical right to reject a Finance Bill. 
The Lord Chancellor, Lord lLoreburn, 
admitted the legal right, but argued that 
exercise of it was against constitutional 
usage. Lord Rosebery, who had publicly 
attacked the Budget as “ revolutionary,” 
urged the House not to risk its existence 
by throwing out the Budget. There was 
much inconclusive debate on the question 
of the equity and “ morality ” of the new 
principle of taxing ‘‘social values ’’; and the 
Bishop of Birmingham, Dr. Gore, startled 
the House by claiming that the power of 
taxation could be used to redress the 
unequal distribution of wealth. But on 
the question of equity, the Peers Spiritual, 
with two exceptions—Dr. Gore and the 
Bishop of Hereford, Dr. Percival—gave 
no lead. Lord Balfour of Burleigh warned 
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the House that by rejecting the Bill it 
was making a _ constitutional change. 
Lord James of Hereford denied the com- 
petence of the House to reject a money 
Bill. Lord Curzon claimed that the 
House had an inherent right to refer the 
Bill to the country. Tord Crewe, in 
summing up the debate, said that the Op- 
position Peers regarded the Government’s 
methods of taxation as revolutionary, 
and were themselves making a _ revo- 
lution by forming themselves into a 
Committee of Safety to refuse Supply. 
The position of Liberal Ministers in the 
House of Lords was becoming impossible. 
It was an unreformed House of Lords 
which was throwing out the Budget. 
Ministers had not sought the crisis. 
When a new Parliament assembled 
Liberals must set themselves to obtain 
guarantees, fenced about by force of 
statute, which would prevent the indis- 
criminate destruction of their legislation. 
The House rejected the Bill by 350 to 75— 
a majority of 275. In the Commons the 
next day Mr. Asquith gave notice of a 
resolution : 

“That the action of the House of Lords 
in refusing to pass into law the financial 
provision made by this House for the 
service of the year is a breach of the 
Constitution and a surpeHon of ia 
rights of the Commons.”’ 

The Prime Minister moved the resolu- 
tion on the 2nd of December, and an- 
nounced that the Government had advised 
the Crown to dissolve Parliament. The 
House, he said, would be unworthy of its 
past and its traditions if it allowed 
another day to pass without making it 
clear that it did not mean to brook the 
gravest indignity and the most arrogant 
usurpation to which, for more than two 
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centuries, it had been asked to submit. 
The talk about the right of the Peers to 
refer measures to the people was the 
hollowest political cant, the thin rhetorical 
veneer by which it was sought to gloss 
over the partisan and unconstitutional 
action of a purely partisan Chamber. 
While events were hastening to their 
climax King Edward and Queen Alexandra 
had been out of the country. The King, 
who had been in indifferent health, had 
followed his usual practice and spent the 
early autumn at Marienbad. The Queen 
had visited Norway, staying for some 
weeks of August and September with her 
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daughter, Queen Maud. ‘The little Prince 
Olaf, always a favourite of his grand- 
mother, had become a sturdy boy of six 
years, giving promise of the proportions 
of his father King Haakon VII. 

But, by the time the crisis had become 
acute, both King Edward.and Queen 
Alexandra were back in England. With 
its inception and progress the King had 
had nothing to do. What he thought of 
the Budget proposals few could have 
been in a position to conjecture. He 
appeared in the controversy at its climax 
as the authority set in motion by the 
Ministry for the dissolution of Parliament. 
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HE Royal Proclamation “ dissolv- 

ing the present Parliament, 
and declaring the calling of 
another’? was signed by the King in 
Council on the rith of January, rogIo. 
Christmas had been spent at Sandring- 
ham with the customary festivities. 
The King and Queen gave their annual 
ball to the Royal servants and assisted in 
dismantling the gift-laden Christmas tree. 
The King, it was reported, was in good 
health and spirits. A body of destitute 
unemployed in Southwark, to whom a 
sympathetic message sent by His Majesty 
to the Church Army had been read at a 
distribution of Christmas gifts, despatched 
to him a letter of thanks. The King had 
contributed to their relief. Lord Knollys 
wrote, expressing the sincere appreciation 
of the King and Queen, and conveyed 
“their Majesties’ assurance that their 
thoughts are constantly with the dis- 
. tressed poor, who undergo so much 
suffering, and also that their interest in 
them remains unabated.” On the break- 
ing up of the Christmas house party the 
King paid a visit to Elveden Hall, the 
home of Tord and Lady Iveagh, where 
there was a gathering of his personal 
friends, and thereafter he spent some 
days at Brighton. Returning to Sandring- 


ham, the King and Queen and other 
members of the Royal Family gathered at 
Windsor for the anniversary, on the 22nd 
of January, of the death of Queen Victoria. 
The country was then in the throes of a 
political upheaval. The General Elec- 
tion was in full swing. Unscrupulous 
politicians—a class comprising individuals 
from both parties as well as hosts of 
obscurities—were perverting the public 
mind with “terminological inexactitudes.”’ 
The nation was in a fever of excite- 
ment. Far removed from the turmoil 
and vulgarity, their Majesties and the 
members of their family were assembled 
in the Royal Mausoleum, where a 
special service was held. Thus the King 
entered upon the tenth year of his 
beneficent reign. Later in the month His 
Majesty accompanied shooting parties in 
the Windsor coverts, and it was an- 
nounced that ‘under medical advice ”’ 
he would visit Biarritz in March in order 
to escape from the treacherous winds of 
the English spring. That was the first 
intimation that his health needed pre- 
cautionary care. During the later phases 
of the election the King was again at 
Brighton as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sassoon, and he took daily walks and 
drives along the front; and at Brighton 
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His Majesty remained until he returned 
to London in readiness for the State 
opening of the new Parliament. 

The General Election, one of the most 
interesting and exciting since the Reform 
Act, was a disappointment for all parties. 
The Unionists had lost, but the Ministerial 
majority, which stood at 334 at the disso- 
lution, was now only 124. The Unionists, 
who had numbered 168, were now 273. 
The Liberals were 275 instead of 373. 
The Labour group consisted of 40 instead 
of 46. The 82 Nationalists could make 
themselves masters of the situation by 
voting with the Opposition; but it was 
extremely unlikely that they would do 
that in a hurry, or that any Party would 
co-operate with them in bringing about 
a speedy downfall of the Government, 
for the funds of all Parties were de- 
pleted. Thus the new 
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Parliament reflected with accuracy the 
state of public opinion. The Unionist 
party had had time to recover from 
the disaster of 1906. It had consoli- 
dated itself in outward unity on the 
question of Tariff Reform. Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain had issued a joint 
manifesto in these terms: ‘ Tariff Reform 
will not increase the cost of living to the 
working-classes, nor the proportion of 
taxation paid by them, but it will enable 
us to reduce the present taxes on articles 
of working-class consumption, and will 
lessen unemployment and develop our 
trade with the British Dominions beyond 
the seas.”” These assertions were equiva- 
lent to a pledge that no scheme of fisca: ~ 
change would be brought forward which 
would have the effect of adding to the 
cost of living and the amount of taxatic ~ 
borne by the masses. On the faith of that 
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pledge Unionists who had voted Liberal 
in 1906, or had abstained, rejoined the 
Party. The extreme character of the 
financial and other proposals of the 
Government of 1906-1909 had driven 
many Liberals into the Opposition camp. 
A reaction against ‘‘ Socialism ’”’ had set 
in. There was a widespread feeling that 
the Government had attempted too much 
and had gone too fast. The mass of 
moderate opinion, which is only nominally 
‘“‘ Unionist ”’ or ‘‘ Liberal,” hesitated about 
the future of the House of Lords and voted 
for safety. It shrank from pursuing the 
quarrel to extremities. The country gave 
no emphatic verdict for or against the 
Budget, for or against Tariff Reform, for or 
against the deprivation by statute of the 
power of veto which the House of Lords 
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had exercised. It sent to the House of 
Commons two Parties so exactly balanced 
in strength that the Ministry could con- 
tinue in office only by the support and 
good-will of the Nationalist and Labour 
groups. But as each group was willing 
to vote for the abolition of the House of 
Lords and was prepared to support the 
Government in any curtailment of the 
powers of that House, the dominant fact 
was that Ministers had a working majority 
for the time being of 124. 

The new Parliament met on the 15th of 
February for swearing in. The King 
was then at Brighton. Mr. Asquith was 
received in audience there on the 12th, 
and spent an hour with the King. There 
were rumours of unusual difficulties. His 
Majesty returned to London on the 15th 
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On the 18th there was a meeting of the 
Cabinet, and the Prime Minister had 
another audience with the Sovereign. 
The King had returned from Brighton 
“much benefited by the change,’”’ and he 
found himself fully occupied. On the 
22nd the King opened the new Parlia- 
ment—the third of his reign—in full 
State. Immense crowds gathered along 
the route from Buckingham Palace to 
Westminster and the King and Queen 
were lustily cheered. The King was in 
the uniform of a Field-Marshal, with the 
great coat. On his right, in the State 
coach, was Queen Alexandra, in her robes 
of State, and on her head a crown studded 
with diamonds. Within the House of 
Lords there was a great assemblage of 
robed Peers and Peeresses, the Judges, 
Foreign Ambassadors and Ministers. 
Preceded by the great officers of State, 
bearing aloft the Sword of State, the 
Imperial Crown, and the Cap of Main- 
tenance, the Sovereign, leading the Queen 
by the right hand, entered the House, 
ascended the steps of the Throne with 
the Queen and, Her Majesty being seated 
at the left of the Throne, turned and 
bowed to the standing throng. He wore 
a robe of magnificent crimson velvet, 
with an edging of gold, and a heavy mantle 
of ermine, borne by six youthful Pages of 
Honour in scarlet doublets and knee- 
breeches of white satin. The Queen 
was resplendant. The Crown glittered 
on her head, strings of beautiful pearls 
encircled her neck, and various Orders 
composed of sparkling gems completed 
her adornment. 

Throwing back his robes as he took 
his seat, the King, in a clear voice, 
addressed the House: ‘“ My Lords, pray 
be seated!” Making a sign to the 
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Lord Great Chamberlain, His Majesty 
intimated his desire that the Commons 
should be sent for. Black Rod (Admiral 
Sir Henry Stephenson) was sent to sum- 
mon them. Soon the silence was broken 
by the noise of many footsteps in 
the Lobby without, and Mr. Speaker 
appeared at the Bar and bowed low to 
the King, a great throng of Commohers 
behind him, the Prime Minister, and other 
members of the Cabinet standing near 
the Speaker. The Three Estates of the 
Realm were now constituted—the Peers 
Spiritual, the Peers Temporal, and the 
Commons. ‘The Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Loreburn, came before the Throne and 
knelt there, presenting a paper. It was 
the King’s Speech. Putting on his Field- 
Marshal’s hat and remaining seated, the 
King read it to the House. His voice 
was full and resonant. Every syllable 
was clearly articulated. The silence was 
intense. Every mind was strained to the 
closest attention, waiting for the fateful 
paragraph on the crisis in the Consti- 
tution. It was in the following terms : 

“Recent experience has disclosed seri- 
ous difficulties, due to recurring differ- 
ences of strong opinion between the two 
branches of the Legislature. 

‘‘ Proposals will be laid before you, with 
all convenient speed, to define the relations 
between the Houses of Parliament, so as 
to secure the undivided authority of the 
House of Commons over Finance, and 
its predominance in Legislation. These 
measures, in the opinion of My advisers, 
should provide that this House should te 
so constituted and empowered as to 
exercise impartially, in regard to proposed 
legislation, the functions of initiation, 
revision, and, subject to proper safe- 
guards, of delay. | 
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What was the personal share of 
Edward VII. in the policy thus formu- 
lated? The paragraph, it will be ob- 
served, is drafted with consummate skill. 
The style is Mr. Asquith’s, not King 
Edward’s. Between the State pronounce- 
ment of the Sovereign and his personal 
utterances on matters outside the region 
of high policy there is ever a noticeable 
difference. In the one there is literary 
art; in the other an artless disregard of 
form. It is a convention of political 
writing that Speeches from the Throne are 
speeches framed for the Sovereign. How 
far that may be literally true in this case 
the Prime Minister alone can tell; but 
whether the paragraph was the joint 
product of two minds and pens, or whether 
Mr. Asquith alone produced it and the 
King merely assented, Edward VII. none 
the less made himself responsible as 
Sovereign for such constitutional change 
as would establish henceforth the un- 
divided authority of the House of Commons 
over finance and the predominance of 
the House of Commons in legislation. 
By giving his assent to the quoted words 
and pronouncing them before the three 
Estates of the Realm, King Edward gave 
the force of his kingly authority to a view 
of the relations between the two Houses 
which declared judgment against the use 
which the House of Lords had made of 
its powers and laid upon Parliament a 
command that those powers should be 
so modified that finance should be excluded 
from the purview of the Upper House, and 
that the final and determining word in 
other legislation should rest with the 
Commons. The King, in fact, defined 
the place of the House of Lords in the 
Constitution ; and he required such 
things to be done as would prevent its 
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re-entry into the region of finance and 
a partisan exercise of its powers in general 
legislation. On the other hand he had 
upheld the principle of a Second Chamber. 
The bicameral system was to continue. 
But the House of Lords was to be so consti- 
stuted and empowered that the exercise 
of its functions in the initiation and 
revision of legislation would be impartial. 
The Sovereign had taken his stand with 
those who demanded constitutional change 
and against those who resisted it; and he 
had laid down the principles and limita- 
tion of the change. This was probably his 
most important act as Sovereign. The 
consequences of it cannot yet be measured. 
Not until those consequences have run 
their course will men see how significant it 
was or be able to adjudge King Edward’s 
true rank and place among the Sovereigns 
whose acts have initiated the successive 
stages of constitutional change and growth. 
The work before the new Parliament 
was to make provision for the financial 
proposals of the nation and to curtail the 
powers of the House of Lords. The 
rejected Budget of 1909-10 was reintro- 
duced and again sent to the Lords. On 
the 22nd of March the Prime Minister 
gave notice that he would move that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the relations between the two 
Houses of Parliament and the extent of’ 
the duration of Parliament, and there 
appeared on the Order Paper three 
resolutions to be proposed by him in 
Committee. They were in these terms : 


MONEY BILLs 


(1) That it is expedient that the House 
of Lords be disabled by law from rejecting 
or amending a Money Bill, but that any 
such limitation by law shall not be taken 
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to diminish or qualify the existing rights 
and privileges of the House of Commons. 

For the purpose of this resolution, a 
Bill shall be considered a Money Bill if 
in the opinion of the Speaker it contains 
only provisions dealing with all or any 
of the following subjects, namely: The 
imposition, repeal, remission, alteration, 
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or regulation of taxation: charges on the 
Consolidated Fund or the provision of 
money by Parliament: Supply: the 
appropriation, control, or regulation of 
public money: the raising or guarantee of 
any loan, or the repayment thereof: or 
matters incidental to those subjects or any 
of them. 


BILLS OTHER THAN MONEY BILLS 


(2) That it is expedient that the powers 
of the House of Lords, as respects Bills 
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other than Money Bills, be restricted by 
law, so that any such Bill, which has passed 
the House of Commons in three successive 
Sessions and, having been sent up to the 
House of Lords at least one month before 
the end of the Session, has been rejected 
by that House in each of those Sessions, 
shall become law without the consent of 
the House of Lords, on the Royal Assent 
being declared: Provided that at least 
two years shall have elapsed between the 
date of the first introduction of the Bill 
in the House of Commons and the date on 
which it passes the House of Commons 
for the third time. 

For the purpose of this resolution a Bill 
shall be treated as rejected by the House 
of Lords if it has not been passed by the 
House of Lords either without amend- 
ment or with such amendments only as 
may be agreed upon by both Houses. 


DURATION OF PARLIAMENT 


(3) That it is expedient to limit the 
duration of Parliament to five years. 

King Edward had gone to Biarritz on 
the 6th of March, travelling as the Duke 
of Ivancaster, and attended by Sir James 
Reid, his Physician in Ordinary, and a 
couple of equerries. He was then enjoying 
normal health and the stay in the south 
was made solely to escape the rigours of 
an English spring. The King had been © 
unusually busy just before his departure. 
On Friday, the 4th, the King and Queen 
held a Court at Buckingham Palace which 
was largely attended, and at which many 
presentations were made. On Saturday 
His Majesty held a Council at noon, and, 
among other business, pricked the list of 
sheriffs for the year. After the Council 
the King had a long conversation with 
the Prime Minister, who probably sub- 
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mitted the resolutions given above and 
acquainted His Majesty with his intentions 
as to the management of the business 
of the Session during the ensuing weeks. 
In the evening the King gave a dinner 
party at the Palace to a distinguished 
company of noblemen and gentlemen of 
both Parties, and of eminence in other 
walks of life than politics. On the 
Sunday morning the King and Queen and 
the Princess Victoria were present at 
Divine service in the private chapel. At 
luncheon there was a family party, and 
in the evening the Prince and Princess of 
Wales dined with the King and Queen. 
After dinner the King took train for Dover, 
the Prince of Wales seeing him off. The 
Queen remained in town at Buckingham 
Palace. Two days were spent in Paris. 
On the first ‘the Duke of Lancaster ’”’ 
paid a visit to the studio of M. Detaille, 
who was painting a great canvas depicting 
the King presenting colours to the Terri- 
torial Army, and in the evening he went 
to the theatre and witnessed M. Rostand’s 
play Chantecler. The second day was 
spent in visiting M. Falliéres at the Elysée, 
and in receiving the return visit of the 
President. The King lunched with 
Madame Waddington—widow of a former 
French Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James’s and the writer of a charming 
volume of reminiscences of her life in 
London—at her residence in the Rue 
Auguste Vacquerie, and after dinner at his 
hotel went to the theatre and saw M. 
Henry Bataille’s new play, La Vierge Folle. 
He was seen off from Paris the next morn- 
ing by the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Pichon, and members of the Presidential 
Household, and on his arrival at Biarritz 
at night was received by the Mayor, to 
whom he said that he was delighted to 
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be back once more in a country he loved 
so much and where every year he found 
renewed health. The next day was the 
forty-seventh anniversary of his wedding.. 
The King, it appeared, had caught a 
slight cold, but he took daily walks and 
motor drives, and entertained friends to 
luncheon and dinner parties, and the 
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indisposition passed. But during a spell 
of inclement weather his activities lessened, 
and early in April he spent some days in 
his rooms. With the recurrence of good 
weather he reappeared and went about a 
great deal, and it was reported that his 
health had again become rerfectly satis- 
factory. 

The Queen meanwhile had gone to 
Sandringham with Princess Victoria 
and had arranged for a cruise in the 
Mediterranean, it being understood that 
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the King might travel to a convenient 
point and take a short cruise with 
them. The Royal yacht was sent on to 
Genoa, and on the 14th of April the Queen 
and her daughter left London for Italy, 
and there embarked for Corfu, where they 
were the guests of the King and Queen 
of the Hellenes. King Edward, meanwhile, 
favoured by beautiful weather, went about 
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and on the return to Pau he stopped at 
Lourdes and revisited the grotto of the 
Basilica and the Church of the Rosary, 
which he had been over as a young man. 
During his stay in the town he witnessed 
——uncovered—a procession of pilgrims 
and had a conversation with Bishop 
Schépfer of Tarbes. Returning to Pau in 
the evening, the King dined with friends 
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freely and made several motor excursions 
across the frontier into Spain, and on one 
of these selected a site, at Vira, for a monu- 
ment to the memory of the officers of 
the Rifle Brigade who lost their lives in 
Wellington’s campaign of 1814. On the 
20th and 21st of April His Majesty was 
at Pau, in a suite of rooms in an hotel 
commanding a view of the Pyrenean 
chain and the valley of the Gave. While 
at Pau he made an excursion by motor 
to Cauterets through the valley of Argelés, 


and, from the windows of his hotel, . 
was the spectator of airship evolutions. 
Apparently all was well. On each of his 
many excursions the’ King was accom- 
panied by his physician, Sir James Reid, 
but no unfavourable inference could be 
drawn from that fact. On the 21st of 
April, however, while the Queen was 
still at Corfu, it was announced that the 
King would return to London in a few 
days from Biarritz, making no stops on 
the way, and not passing through Paris, 


AT BIARRITZ 


where he had hoped to make a short stay. 
Returning to Biarritz early in the after- 
noon of the 22nd the King played a game 
of croquet on the golf links. On the 
following day he visited the cemeteries 
where are interred the remains of the 
British officers who fell during the siege 
of Bayonne, and inspected the monument 
to the memory of the French soldiers who 
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across the Channel, arrived at Victoria 
station, to all appearances in good health. 
He was met by the Prince of Wales and 
Prince Arthur of Connaught and the: 
Prime Minister, and the Home Secretary 
also awaited him. His Majesty was 
warmly welcomed by the crowds in the 
neighbourhood of the station, and it was 
a subject of general remark that he was 
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fell during the fighting of 1814. The 
next day was a Sunday. On Monday, the 
25th, the King went about as usual, and 
in the evening gave a farewell dinner 
party and attended an illuminated féte in 
his honour. He left Biarritz on the night 
of the 26th, and in reply to the Mayor 
of the city, who wished him farewell on 
behalf of the inhabitants, he expressed 
Satisfaction with the effect his stay had 
had upon his health. On the afternoon 
of the 27th of April the King, after a com- 
fortable journey and a smooth passage 


looking very well and much pleased to be 
home again. The fact that in the early 
part of his stay at Biarritz he had found it 
prudent to keep to his rooms had caused 
some anxiety at the time; but that he 
had made a perfect recovery from that 
indisposition was inferred from the circum- 
stances that after dinner the King, with 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Prince 
Edward and Prince Albert of Wales, and 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, appeared in 
the Royal box at Covent Garden and sat 
through a performance of Rigoletto. His 
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EDWARD VIL. 
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Majesty followed the opera with his usual © 
appreciative attention. 

On the following morning—Thursday, 
the 28th—it was announced that the King 
would go to Sandringham for the week- 
end and would return to london on the 
Monday evening, the 2nd of May. Certain 
improvements were being made in the 
estate, and he wished to see how they had 
progressed during his holiday. On the 
Thursday morning the Prime Minister had 
an audience with the King, at Buckingham 
Palace, which lasted about half an hour ; 
and Mr. Asquith was followed by Lord 
Kitchener, who was received on the 
relinquishment of his appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and was 
given his Field-Marshal’s baton. After 
luncheon the King visited the Royal 
Academy, which was to be opened to the 
public on the following Monday, and 
spent an hour and a half there, the Prince 


and Princess of Wales and other members 
of the Royal Family joining him. The 
Royal visitors were received by the 
President, Sir E. ). Poynter, and the 
Council, and the King made a careful 
inspection of the pictures. It will be 
remembered that there were some of 
special interest to the Royal Family—Sir 
E. J. Poynter’s portrait of the King seated 
and in his Garter robes; Mr. Mordecai’s 
full-length portrait study, and one or two. 
other pictures in which Royal personages 
figured. After dinner the King went to 
the opera. Meanwhile the Queen and 
Princess Victoria were announced to 
leave Corfu on the Monday for Venice, 
and to journey home overland, arriving in 
London on the afternoon of the 5th of 
May. On Friday morning, the 29th of 
April, the King drove to St. Pancras and 
took train for Sandringham. On that 
morning Parliament adjourned for a 


BACK AGAIN 


‘‘ spring recess.” Mr. Asquith had left 
overnight with Mr. McKenna, on the 
Admiralty yacht Enchantress, for a holi- 
day visit of inspection at Gibraltar and 
Malta. 

To what political situation did the 
King return? While His Majesty was 
travelling to Sandringham the Lords 
had passed the Budget. There had 
been much wrangling in the political 
world as to whether the Budget should 
have precedence over the Veto Resolutions 
and the Veto Bill founded upon them ; 
and there had been an attempt to force 
Mr. Asquith to act up to the strict letter 
of a pre-election pledge that he and his 
colleagues would not consent to hold 
office without guarantees from the Crown. 
An attempt was also made by the Nation- 
alist and Labour Parties to compel him 
to proceed with the Veto first, but Mr. 
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Asquith went his own way, regardless of 
whether these elements in his majority 
cared to terminate the existence of the 
Government. They had, in fact, no real . 
power to do so, for it became apparent 
that the Unionist Opposition were averse 
to another General Election at an early 
date, and in a crisis would vote with the 
Government. But the situation had been 
perilous and there were moments when it 
had seemed that the life of the Govern- 
ment was not worth a week’s purchase. 
Into that, however, we cannot enter. 
The fact will suffice that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Budget was again passed by 
the Commons under stringent time-limit 
rules, and that the House of Lords then 
accepted it without demur and with 
becoming dignity. The conflict between 
the two Houses on that specific Budget 
had therefore ended ; but as to the future 
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THE VETO BILL 


relations of the two Houses a furious 
controversy had raged in Parliament 
and in the country during the King’s 
absence in the south of France. We 
have already given the text of the veto 
resolutions submitted by the 
ment. ‘These were the theme of debates 
of great interest and power, in which 
the controversial advantage lay with the 
assailants of the House of Lords. The 
line taken by its defenders among the 
Opposition was that though the House 
of Lords was susceptible of reform as 
to its composition, there was no case for 
curtailment of its powers, and that the 
Government plan was equivalent to the 
setting up of a single-chamber system. 
The controversy was complicated by 
debates in the House of Lords on resolu- 
tions submitted by Lord Rosebery, who, 
on the 14th of March, moved that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee to 
consider the best means of reforming its 
existing organisation, so as to constitute 
a strong and efficient Second Chamber. 
He gave notice to move the following 
resolutions : 

(1) That a strong and efficient Second 
Chamber is not merely an integral part of 
the British Constitution, but is necessary 
to the well-being of the State and to the 
balance of Parliament. 

(2) That such a Chamber can best be 
obtained by reform and reconstitution 
of the House of Lords. 

(3) That a necessary preliminary of 
such reform and reconstitution is the 
acceptance of the principle that the 
possession of a peerage should no longer 
of itself give the right to sit and vote 
in the House of Lords. 

After a debate of sustained power and 
brilliancy the House resolved, without a 
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division, to go into Committee and con- 
sider these three resolutions in detail. 
The situation, therefore, was that the Con- 
Servative majority was not unwilling to 
consider the reconstitution of the House 
of Lords with the object of strengthen- 
ing the authority of that House, but 
left aside the vital question of the defini- 
tion and curtailment of the powers of 
that House; whereas the Government 
proposals did not touch the internal 
constitution of the House and were con- 
cerned solely with the limitation of 
its powers. Jord Rosebery’s resolutions 
were exhaustively debated in Committee 
of the House of Lords. We cannot here 
traverse the ground covered by speakers 
in either House. We are describing a 
political situation at the time of King 
Edward’s return from Biarritz on the 
27th of April, and the adjournment of 
Parliament on the 29th for a “spring 
recess,” not entering into the pros and 
cons of the constitutional issue or giving 
a narrative of the strategy of the rival 
majorities in both Houses. The scope of 
this chapter being thus limited, all that it 
is necessary to say to make the political 
situation clear is that Lord Rosebery’s 
resolutions were accepted by majorities 
of the House of Lords. The discussion 
then ended in that House—the date, the 
22nd of March. But Lord Rosebery had 
undertaken to issue further resolutions 
setting out constructive principles of 
Reform. These appeared on the paper of 
the House of Lords on the 13th of April, 
by which time the House of Commons 
was concluding the debate on the 
Prime Minister’s proposals as already 
set forth. These further resolutions of 
Lord Rosebery—two in number—were 
in the following terms : 
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-.(1)) That ‘in future ‘the House of Lords 
shall -consist ‘of: Lords ‘of. Parliament— 

- -:(a)=Chosen .by. ‘the. whole body of 
hereditary peers from among themselves, 
and -by tiomination by the Crown ; 

- (b) ‘Sitting: by virtue ‘of offices and 
of qualifications held by them ; 

- (c)' Chosen from outside. 

. (2) That the term of tenure of all Lords 
of Parliament shall be the same, except in 
the case of those who.sit ex officio, who 
would sit so long as they hold office for 
which they. sit. 

‘On the .r4th of April the House of 
Commons concluded its debates on the 
three resolutions proposed. by the Prime 
Minister, and passed them on’ Report 
stage - by majorities. of—for .the first 
resolution, 98,’ the second.103, and the 


third, 103. The Bill to give effect to them . 
was - then introduced-. by .Mr. Asquith, . 
- announced: that . the. 


who _ thereafter 
Government would appeal to the Crown 


to overrule the opposition of the House. 


of Lords to the Bill. The passing of the 
principle of these resolutions into law 
by means of a statutory enactment .was 


a condition not only of the usefulness of. 
the Government, but’ of ‘the: effective. 


existence of -the Government. Before. 


the General. Election he -had announced ' 
that it would be useless for. the Govern-- 
ment to prolong their - existence ‘unless . 
they - could secure ‘the safeguards .which° 
experience -had :shown ' to “be: necessary . 
for ° - the : fulfilment. of © their . legislative. 
efforts. - The: resolutions « provided «those ' 
safeguards. - Until: they:.became law. no: 
législation could.»be: undertaken . without : 
the risk: of ‘futility; even of ridicule. - ‘It. 
is for-these reasons and .on. behalf ‘of. the: 
Government :that ‘I: think’ it not only: 


convenient but necessary to give notice to 
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the House and to the country, now that 
these resolutions are passing into the 
control of other people, of our future 
intentions. If the Lords fail to accept 
our policy, or decline to consider it when 
it is formally presented to the House, we 
shall feel it our duty immediately to tender 
advice to the Crown as to the steps which 
will have to be taken if that policy is to 
receive statutory effect in this Parlia- 
ment. What the precise terms of that 
advice will be it will, of course, not be 
right for me to say now; but if we do not 
find ourselves in a position to ensure that 
statutory effect will be given to this policy 
in this Parliament, we shall then either 
resign our offices or recommend a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. And let me add this: 
that in no case would we recommend 
dissolution except under such conditions 
as will secure that in the new Parliament 
the judgment of the people as expressed 
in the election will be carried into law.”’ 

. That was the situation which confronted 
the King on his return from Biarritz. 
What did it mean in practice? It meant 
that if the Veto Bill, after passing the 
House of Commons, as it certainly would 
pass, was thrown out by the House of 
Lords, as it almost certainly would be, 
Mr. Asquith would ask the King to create 
a sufficient number of Peers to outvote. 
the Conservative majority in the House 
of Lords. In no other way could statu- 
tory effect be given to the Bill in the 
lifetime of the existing Parliament. It 
meant, also, that if the King declined to 
act on the advice to. create these new 
Peers, the Government would thereupon: 
resign or. advise the Sovereign to dissolve. 
Parliament ; but—and the qualification | 
is all-important—in no case would they 
advise a dissolution, except under guaran- 


AT THE CRISIS 


tees from the Crown that in the event of 
their return to power, it should be under 
such conditions that the Bill could be 
carried into law despite the Conservative 
majority in the Lords. Here, indeed, 
was a crisis of the utmost gravity. Mr. 
Asquith was in 
power with an 
adequate working 
majority. He had 
made up his mind 
to stake his for- 
tunes and _ those 
of the Coalition 
upon the elimina- 
tion of finance 
from the purview 
of the House of 
Lords and on the 
abolition of its 
power of veto on 
other legislation. 
He was in a posi- 
tion to enforce his 
claim if the country 
continued to give 
him a majority. 
By resigning office 
he could throw 
upon his oppon- 
ents the impossible 
task of carrying on 
the business of the 
country. Even if 
a stop-gap Ministry could be formed, it 
would come to grief the first time it 
made application to the Commons for 
a money vote. The King could then 
have no other course open, to him 
than that of dissolving Parliament, 
on the chance that the country would 
return a working majority averse to 
Mr. Asquith’s avowed policy. 
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This was the - quandary. in - which 
Edward VII. had-been placed by, the-Peers’ 
successive rejection of - Liberal: legislative 
proposals, by Mr. Asquith’s determination 


that, come what might, the -Peers. should 
henceforth -have no voice in’ finance and 


no final and over- 
riding power in pre- 
venting legislation 
from reaching the 
Throne. An im- 
mense responsi- 
bility was . thrust 
upon the , King. 
How would he 
meet it? In what 
way would ' he 
handle it?: What 
would be his deci- 





sion? Would ‘he 
create new Peers ? 
That would be 


tantamount to the 
destruction of the 
House of Lords. 
Whatever moral 
authority was left 
to it would dis- 
appear. And if he 
refused to create 
them, and if, after 
another General 
Election, the 
country returned 
the Liberals again to power—what then ? 
It would be historically incorrect to 
say that never had an English Sovereign 
been in so serious a difficulty, for there 
were precedents for the course Mr. 


Asquith had anneunced that he would 


take ; but it is accurate to write, having 
regard to the prospective character of 
English legislation and the war of classes 
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upon’ which the country seemed to have 
entered, or to be about to enter, that 
the decision of the King, whatever it 
might be, would open an era of strife 
the end of which no man could foresee. 
That decision was never given. The 
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long audience between King Edward and 
the Prime Minister on the morning of 
Thursday, the 28th of April, was the 
last King Edward gave to Mr. Asquith. 
Shortly before midnight on Friday, the 6th 
of May, His Majesty the King was dead. 
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from Sandringham on the after- 

noon of Monday, the 2nd of May. 
A heavy and depressing gloom pre- 
vailed. Not a ray of sunshine had 
broken the dull and lowering skies that 
enveloped the capital. The blustering 
winds and driving rains of an inclement 
spring had ceased and there had been a 
rise of temperature. The still air, laden 
with smoke and humidity, was of the hue 
and density of impending night in autumn, 
when the dull grey mists from the Essex 
marshes creep slowly westwards to the 
City. The only news of the King in 
the morning papers was that, with the 
gentlemen-in-waiting, he had attended 
Divine service in Sandringham church, 
and, in the evening, had had the company 
of his chaplain-in-ordinary—the Rev. S. 
Percival Farrar—and two other clergy- 
men at dinner. The arrival at St. Pancras 
Station was unnoticed, save by those who 
awaited the ordinary express to which the 
Royal saloon was attached. The King 
appeared to be in good health and re- 
sponded with his usual cheerfulness to the 
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salutations of those who watched him 


pass to his motor car and drive from the 
station. He reached Buckingham Palace 
at half-past six and did not go out 


again that night. Queen Alexandra and 
3x" 
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the Princess Victoria were due to arrive 
in London from Corfu on the afternoon 
of Thursday, the 5th. On the Tuesday 
the King remained within the Palace, 
his time chiefly occupied by duties 
of State. In the morning he was 
visited by the Prince of Wales and by 
Prince Arthur of Connaught. Thereafter 
he received Dr. Pollock, the newly 
appointed Bishop of Norwich, who was 
introduced by the Home Secretary, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and took the oath and 
did homage in accordance with law and 
usage. His Majesty also received Sir 
Assheton Gore Curzon-Howe and Vice- 
Admiral Sir Hedworth Lambton on their 
relinquishment of certain naval appoint- 
ments... At luncheon the King had the 
company of the Grand Duke Michael 
Michailovitch. That was the record for 
the day. The weather had again become 
wet and cold and stormy. That the King 
did not go out driving or visit a. theatre 
caused no comment. Nor did the scanti- 
ness of Wednesday’s record in the Court 
Circular. The Prince of Wales paid his 
customary morning visit to his father. An 
audience was given to Lieut-Col. Newton 
J. Moore, the Premier of Western Australia, 
who was on a visit to this country, and to 
Admiral Sir S. Poé upon his appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
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ranean. Again the King did not go out. 
Nor did he pass from the suite of rooms 
overlooking the grounds to the west of 
the Palace. As a matter of fact he was 
in the doctor’s hands, and was far from 
well. 

The first knowledge the public had that 
anything untoward had occurred was at 
five o’clock on Thursday, on the arrival of 
Queen Alexandra and the Princess Victoria. 
The King was not there to meet them. 
They were received by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales and their children, and 
it was observed that, with the least 
possible delay, the Royal party left the 
station. Soon after their arrival at the 
Palace an official announcement was 
issued to the Press in these terms : 

‘His Majesty the King is suffering 
from a severe bronchial attack and has 
been confined to his room for the last two 
days.”’ 

Within a few minutes the evening 
papers were out, the placards bearing the 
ominous words, ‘ Serious illness of the 
King.” It was a wild and stormy night, 
but the wind and rain did not prevent 
the gathering of a silent throng before the 
gates of the Palace, awaiting the issue of 
a bulletin. This was posted up at eight 
o'clock, and read :— 

“The King is suffering from an attack 
of bronchitis, and has been confined to his 
room for two days. 


“His Majesty’s condition causes some 


anxiety. 
“F. H. LAKING, M.D. 
“JAMES REID, M.D. 
“R, DoucLas Powel, M.D.” 

The omission of the word “ serious ”’ 
was deemed to be favourable, and alarm 
subsided when the Court Circular came 
out and showed that in the morning of 
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that day the King had discharged his 
ordinary duties. He had given audience 
to Lord Islington—Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder—on his appointment to the 
Governorship of New Zealand, and had 
also received Major T. B. Robinson, the 
Agent-General for Queensland, who pre- 
sented to the King a gold-mounted ink- 
stand as a souvenir from the State. At 
eleven o'clock on Friday morning a bulletin 
was issued which almost banished hope :— 

“The King has passed a comparatively 
quiet night, but the symptoms have not 
improved, and His Majesty’s condition 
gives rise to grave anxiety.” 

This was signed by five physicians, two 
specialists—Dr. Bertrand Dawson and Dr. 
St. Clair Thomson—having been called in 
during the morning. Within the Palace 
every member of the Royal Family who 
had been able to reach London had 
gathered. They were waiting for the 
hour of death. At half-past six o’clock 
the nation was prepared for the worst 
by the issue of a bulletin :— 

“The King’s symptoms have become 
worse during the day, and His Majesty’s 
condition is now critical.” 

The rain beat down upon the Palace 
under a driving wind from the north- 
east, and the crowd lingered there, though 
assured by the Palace officials that no 
further bulletin would be issued till the 
morning. When the theatres emptied it 
was largely reinforced, and then shrank 
again when nothing could be learned. 
But some remained. Half an hour after 
midnight a closed carriage emerged from 
the courtyard conveying the Prince and 
Princess of Wales from the Palace. 
Thereupon a member of the Household 
came out to the gates, and in a low tone 
spoke the words: ‘‘ The King is dead.”’ 
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The official announcement had _ been 
telegraphed from within the Palace in 
these terms :— 
“ Buckingham Palace, 
“May 6th, 1910, 11.50 p.m. 
‘‘His Majesty the King breathed his 
last at 11.45 to-night in the presence of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, the Princess Royal 
(Duchess of Fife), the Princess Victoria, 
and Princess Louise (Duchess of Argyll). 
“F. H. LAKING, M.D. 
“James ReErp, M.D. 
‘DOUGLAS POWELL, M.D. 
“BERTRAND Dawson, M.D.” 
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The reign had ended. A new reign 
had begun. 

The grief of the nation was profound. 
That these are no conventional words will 
be attested by the personal experience 
and knowledge of every reader. It is a 
plain statement of historical fact. The 
nation and the Empire knew that it had 
lost a King who had loved his people and 
served them with singleness of heart and 
purpose. We shall write no eulogy, pay 
no tribute to the qualities that endeared 
him to his subjects. The eulogy is in 
the warp and woof of our account of the 
work he did and in the influence that he 
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The work stands 
It is an 


exercised in affairs. 
and the influence is not spent. 
abiding force in our national life. 

From the bed-chamber where he ex- 
pired, the body of King Edward was 
removed to the Throne Room of the 
Palace, and there lay in State. On the 
17th of May it was borne from the Palace 
to Westminster Hall through vast throngs 
of silent mourners, the new Sovereign 
following on foot with his two young 
sons, and behind them the English and 
foreign Princes of the Blood Royal. 
Within the ancient Hall the members of 
the two Houses of Parliament, whose 
dramatic conflict had been swept into 
the background by the hand of Death, 
awaited the arrival of the body. Heralded 
by the strains of the Funeral March, the 
coffin, wrapped in the Royal Standard, 
was borne to the catafalque. The widowed 
Queen, leaning on the arm of her sister, 
the Dowager Empress of Russia, and 
followed by Queen Mary, took her place 
at the bier, as did the new Sovereign and 
his sons and the throng of uniformed 
Kings and Princes. A service was held. 
Strong and clear and confident was the 
voice of the Dean of Westminster—Dr. 
Armitage Robinson—as he read out the 
words of St. John: 

“ Verily, verily, I say unto you the hour 
is coming, and now is, when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God: 
and they that hear shall live.’’ 

An anthem was sung—Spohr’s im- 
perishable setting of the words: 

‘“ Blest are the departed who in the 
Lord are sleeping from henceforth for 
evermore: they rest from their labours 
and their works do follow them.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury addressed 
the mourners :— 
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“ Brothers, the Sovereign whom his 
Empire and the world delighted to honour 
is suddenly taken from our head, and 
perhaps we find it difficult to fix in our 
thoughts ‘the significance of these memor- 
able days, the lesson of this scene for us 
and the multitudes who will throng to 
look upoh it. | 

‘Here in the great Hall of English his- 
tory we stand in the presence of Death. 
But Death is to us Christians swallowed 
up in a larger life. Our common sorrow 
reminds us of our common hope. It is a 
call to thanksgiving and to praise. 

“We thank God for the ruler devoted 
to the service of his people. We thank 
God for the peace and prosperity that 
have marked King Edward’s reign. We 
thank God for teaching us to see His hand 
in the story of our nation’s well-being. 

‘“We pray God that as we are united 
by this great sorrow we may be united 
for the tasks which lie before us, for the 
fight against all that is unworthy of our 
calling as the Christian inheritors of a 
great Empire, the fight against selfishness, 
and impurity, and greed, the fight against 
the spirit that is callous or profane. 

“Let us pledge ourselves afresh from 
this solemn hour to a deliberate and un- 
swerving effort as Christian folk to set 
forward what is true and just, what is 
lovely and of good report, in the daily 
life, both public and private, of a people 
to whom much is given and of whom much 
will be required.’’ 

The service over, the widowed Queen 
and her son knelt in prayer on the 
steps of the catafalque. Passing from the 
Hall, she left the body of her beloved with 
the people. There it remained guarded 
by gentlemen-at-arms, for three days, 
many thousands of men and women of 
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THE FUNERAL PROCESSION IN THE GROUNDS AT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


every station of life filing past the coffin 
in reverence and in sorrow. On the 
morning of Friday, the 20th, the remains 
were placed on a _ gun-carriage and 
taken to Paddington Station for inter- 
ment in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
No nobler military funeral had ever been 
given to a Sovereign of England; but 
more remarkable still than the splendour 
and impressiveress of the spectacle were 
the numbers and demeanour of the mul- 
titude. The coffin passed before eyes 
dimmed with tears. The procession of 
Kings and Princes was unheeded. The 
gun-carriage and its burden were alone 
seen. On that alone all thoughts were 
centred—and yet not quite on that alone. 
To Queen Alexandra all hearts were 
turned. She bore herself with queenly 


grace and fortitude. At Windsor the 
scenes of London were repeated. Within 
St. George’s Chapel were members of the 
Royal Family, the leaders of the life of 
England, Rulers and Princes, and repre- 
sentatives of every State in the world. 
There the body was lowered to the vault, 
after a service of great beauty and pro- 
found spiritual significance. The King’s 
favourite hymn was sung—‘ My God, my 
Father, while I stray ’—and the service 
ended with the pronouncement by Garter 
King-of-Arms of the styles of the dead 
and of the living Sovereigns :— 

“Thus it hath pleased Almighty God 
to take out of this transitory life unto 
His divine mercy the late most high, 
mighty, and most excellent monarch 
Edward VIJ., by the grace of God of the 
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United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and of the British dominions 
beyond the seas, King, defender of the 
faith, Emperor of India, and Sovereign 
of the most noble Order of the Garter. 
-““ Let us beseech Almighty God to bless 
with long life, health, and honour, and 
all worldly happiness the Most High, 
Most Mighty, and Most Excellent Monarch 
our Sovereign lord George, now by the 
grace of God of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and of the 
British dominions beyond the seas, King, 
defender of the faith, Emperor of India, 
and Sovereign of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter. God Save the King! ”’ 
‘Long life, health, and honour” King 
Edward had. Health and life are the 
gifts of God. A man’s honour, be he 
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Sovereign or subject, none but himself 
can add to or diminish. 

Though the reign of Edward VII. was 
short its importance was great. The 
constitutional struggle in which it ter- 
minated would of itself give it a prominent 
place in modern history. What makes 
the reign of Edward VII., short as it 
was, different from, and even more notable 
than, that of Victoria is that a constitu- 
tional change was initiated not alone for 
the sake of change but preliminary to the 
carrying out of policies for the benefit of 
the proletariate, mainly at the cost of 
the plutocracy and the wealthy remnant 
of the landed aristocracy. None can 
foresee the consequences that may flow in 
the legislative readjustment of social con- 
ditions, in the appropriation of wealth by 
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the State in order to carry out that 
readjustment, and in the use to which 
the power of taxation may be put by 
the majority who have little against the 
minority who have more than enough. 
The next remarkable feature of King 
Edward’s reign is the progress made in 
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There has been a miraculous ac- 
ceptance in all parts of the Empire, 
outside India, of the conception of 
unity and the co-ordination of re- 
sources for the advantage of the Empire 
asa whole. The change itself began in 
King Edward’s early manhood, but it 
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KING GEORGE V. PROCLAIMED IN LONDON. 


the consolidation of the Empire and the 
growth of Imperialist sentiment in England 
and in the over-sea Dominions. During 
the first decade of the twentieth century 
a consciousness of unity and interdepend- 
ence and a recognition of the necessity 
of overhauling the Imperial system in 
such ways as may preserve and strengthen 
that unity have become almost universal 
among the white subjects of the Crown. 


received no notable impulse until he 
succeeded to the Throne. 

In foreign policy there has been a 
change wholly to the good, so far as 
events have developed. There is a new 
grouping of the Powers, with what conse- 
quences time alone’can reveal. At the 
beginning of the reign England was the 
target for the hostility of Europe. With all 
the Powers of the world she is.on terms of 
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THE KING, THE QUEEN, AND THE PRINCE OF 
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friendship, with most of very cordial friend- 
_ ship ; with some in definite alliance. But 
on this it would be folly to speculate. The 
crucial fact of foreign politics is that the 
peace of Europe is kept by the mainten- 
ance of four millions or more armed men, 
and that the world resounds with the din 
of hammers in the shipbuilding yards. 
Year by year more numerous and power- 
ful fleets steam over the seas. Year by 
year Ministers of Finance in all countries 
raise their demands. The insensate com- 
petition of nations in fleets and armies 
goes on to the inevitable end of war or 
universal bankruptcy. 

Of the progress of the nation in science, 
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the arts, in literature, in general welfare, 
little can be said. The reign was too 
short for any such survey. We leave 
the theme to the writer of “‘ The Life and 
Times of George V.,”’ and with the expres- 
sion of a hope that it may be his 
lot to record a reign with a Jubilee and 
a Diamond Jubilee—a reign of glorious 
achievement, of unbroken peace ; a reign 
in which the statesmanship of King and 
Parliament will have devised means of 
peopling the empty lands of this wondrous 
Empire, and of so organising our Imperial 
and social life that the humblest citizen 
may eat the bread he earns in security, 
in comfort, and in contentment. 


THE END 
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Edward VII., i. 18, 211, ii. 1, 4; death of, 
68 

Brydon, Dr., his escape from the Afghans, i. 188 

Buckstone, J. B., ili. 73 


Bulgaria, revolt against Turkey, ili. 148; 
autonomy of, 160; and Russia, 164 

Bulgarian atrocities, the, iii. 148 

Buller, Charles, i. 176 

Buller, General Sir Redvers, iv. 131, 134, 137 


Biilow, Prince von, v. 95, 96 

Buluwayo, iv. 114 

Burdett-Coutts, Mr., and the hospitals in South 
Africa, iv. 138 

Burdett, Sir Henry, iii. 84 

Burke, Mr., assassination of, iii. 

Burnaby, Col. Fred, ii. 121 

Burns, Mr. John, iv. 228 
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Cc 


Cabmen’s Benevolent Association and Edward 
VIL. iii. 76 

Calcutta, royal visit to, iii. 37 

Calgary, George V. at, iv. 56 

Canada, in early Victorian times, i. 176; unifi- 
cation of Upper and Lower, 178; Edward 
VII. visits, 119; present position of, 180 ; 
boundary difficulty, 181; sends a regiment 
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to the Crimea, 181; reciprocity treaty with 
U.S.A., 182; condition in the ’sixties, 201 ; 
railways in, 227; visit of George V. to, iv. 
52 

Candia, bombardment of, iii. 166 

Cambridge, Edward VII. at Trinity College, i. 69, 
ii. I 

Cambridge, the Duke of, iii. 83; his retirement, 
iv. 75 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, on the Boer 
War, iv, 144, 182; becomes Prime Minister, 
v, 20; manifesto on Free Trade, 25, 129, 
146; and reduction of armaments, 159; 
death, 160; on the reform of the Lords, 192 ; 
his Administration, 194 

Cape Colony, i. 173 

Cape Town, George V. at, iv. 51 

Cardwell, Lord, i. 118 

Carlos, King of Portugal, visit of Edward VII 
to, iv. 228 

Carlyle on Disraeli’s attitude to Turkey, iii. 151 

Carnarvon, Lord, disagreement with Disraeli, 
iii, 154-5; resignation of, 156, 181; iv. 108 

Cassagnac, M. Paul de, iv. 236 

Cavagnari, Major, ili. 161, 162 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, assassination of, ili. 
176 

Cavour, ii. 192 

Cawnpore, massacre at, i. 
iil, 37 

Cetewayo, iv. 108 

Ceylon, royal visit to, iii. 37; George V. at, iv. 
31 

Chamberlain, Austen, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, v. 15 

Chamberlain, Joseph, ii. 156; his family, 169 ; 
his radicalism, 170 ; and Home Rule, iii. 171, 
182; iv. 64; and South Africa, 116; and 
the Jameson Raid, 118, 123; attack upon, 
128; and the South African rebels, 144 ; 
and the Boer War, 185; and Tariff Reform, 
v. 2, 5, 28; visit to South Africa, 4; and 
Old Age Pensions, 6, 146; resignation of 
office, 13 

Chanzi, General, ii. 221 

Chaplin, Henry, and Old Age Pensions, v. 145 

Charles Albert of Italy, i. 164; abdication of, i1. 
192 

Chartered Company, the, superseded by the 
British Government, iii, 143 

Chartists, the, i. 94 

Chatsworth, Edward VII. at, iii. 94 

Chelmsford, Lord, iv. 109 

Children’s Employment Commnissioti; de 190 

Chillianwallah, battle of i. 193 * 


197; royal visit to, 
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China, British wars in, iii. 169; murder of 
missionaries (1895), iv. 196 (and 1900), 205 ; 
deposition of the Emperor, 203; Boxer 
rising, 203; Empress of, 210 

Chinese labour on the Rand, v. 18, 130; repatri- 
ation of the coolies, 132 

Chino-Japanese war, the, iv. 193 

Cholera in London, iii. 58 

Christian, King of Denmark, death of, v. 23 

Christian, Princess, her marriage, ii. 152 

Christian Victor, Prince, iii. 216 

Christians, Turkish oppression of, iii. 148, 163 

Churchill, Lord Randolph, iii. 172; Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, 174; death of, 186 

C.I.V., return of the, iii. 218 

*“‘ Clan-na-Gael,”’ iii. 186 

Clarence, Duke of, enrolled on the Britannia, iii. 
96; death of, 195 

Clark, Sir James, ii. 17 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, abrogated, iv. 224 

Cleland’s painting of the royal family, i. 12, 14 

Clerkenwell explosion, the, iii. 82 

Cleveland, President, iv. 222 

Coal Exchange, state opening of, i. 71 

Coal mines, conditions of labour in, i. 100 

Coercion Bill, the, iii. 173, 178, 185, 224 

Colenso, battle of, iv. 131 

Colley, Sir George, iv. 112 

Colonial Empire, beginnings of our, i. 171 

Colonial Loan Act, iv. 180 

Colonial self-government, i. 179 

Colonies, British, growth of the, iii. 224 

Commune, organisation of the, ii. 221, 223 

Concentration camps, the, iv. 144 

Congo Free State, establishment of, iii. 144 

Connaught, Duke of, grant to, ii. 161; inaugu- 
rates union of South Africa, v. 142 

Consort, Prince (see AI,BERT) 

Constable, John, i. 135 

Constantinople, Edward VII. at, ii. 64; royal 
visit to, tii. 9 ; conference at, 150, 153, 156 

Continental affairs in early years of Edward VII.’s 
reign, v. 42 

Coomassie (see KuMASI) 

Copenhagen, ii. 10; Edward VII. at, v. 57 

Cork, royal family at, i. 107; Cove, renamed 
Queenstown, 107; Edward VII. at, v. 122 

Corn Laws, the, i. 97; repeal of, 99, 146 

Cornwall, revenue from Duchy of, ii. 77 

Coronation, the, preparations for, iv. 66; post- 
ponement of, 75; dinners to the poor, 77; 
its history, 81; the ceremony, 83; the 
procession, 99; festivities in India, 227 

Costa, Sir Michael, ii. 163 

Cotton industry in Lancashire, ii. 73 
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Court of Criminal Appeal, iv. 176 

Cowes, visit of the Russian royal family to, v. 83 

Cowley, Lord, his mission to Vienna, ti. 194 

Cowper-Temple clause, iii. 67 

Crete, insurrection in, iii, 105 

Crewe, Lord, v. 135, 163 

Crimea, visit of Edward VII. and Alexandra to 
lil. 3 

Crimean War, i. 80; its causes, 166 

Crimes Act (1887), revival of, 1902, v. 104 

Criminal Evidence Act, iv. 176 

Cromer, Lord, iii. 119 

Cronberg, Edward VII. meets German Emperor 
at, 1906, v. IOI 

Cronje, General, iv. 130; surrender of, 133 

Crowns, the British State, iv. 100 

Crystal Palace, the, i. 74; concerts at, 138 

Curragh, the, Edward VII. at, ii. 2 

Currie, Sir Philip, iii, 164 

Curzon, Lord, v. 72 

Custozza, battle of, ii. 187 

Cycling, Edward VII. and, v. 183 

Cyprus, iii. 159; ceded to England, 160 


D 

Dahomey, iii. 144 

Damascus, Edward VII. at, ii. 61 

Dardanelles, the, ili. 154, 156 

Darwin, Charles, i. 128 

Davis, Jefferson, li. 231 

Davitt, Mr., iv. 188 

Death Duties, the, v. 206 

De Beers mines, the, iv. 114 

Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill, passing of the, v. 195 

Declaration, the royal, iv. 14 

Delarey, General, iv. 150 

Delcassé, M. v. 98 

Delhi, i. 96; Royal visit to, iil. 38 ; Coronation, 
Durbar at, iv. 227 

Democracy, the, in the late ’sixties, iii. 53 

Democratic agitation, in the ‘eighties and 
nineties, iv. 172 

Denmark, ii. 8; war with Prussia, 97, 101 

Derby Grammar School, Edward VII. at, iii. 94 

Derby, Lord, and Turkey, iii. 148, 150; and 
neutrality of England, 152; his warning to 
Russia, 154; his resignation, 156 

“Derby, the,’ and Edward VIL. v. 177 

Détaille, M., paints Edward VII.’s portrait, v. 219 

Devonshire, Duke of, iii. 148 ; entertains Edward 
VII. at Chatsworth, 94; and Home Rule, 
182; iv. 175; and Tariff Reform, v. 8; 
resignation of, 14 

De Wet, General, iv. 137, 146 . 

Dhuleep Singh, Maharajah, i. 193; ii. 26 
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Diamond Hill, battle of, iv. 136 

Dilke, Sir Charles, iii. 162, 171 ; iv. 183 

Dimsdale, Sir Joseph, iv. 60 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsfield, ii. 158, 
162 ; iil. 25, 46, 59; and Turkey, 148, 150; 
and Afghanistan, 162; his death, 174 

Dogs, Edward VII. and, ii. 125; v. 187 

Dongola, seized by the Egyptian army, iii. 131 

Dorn Kop, fighting at, iv. 136 

Drama of the Victorian era, i. 139 

‘‘Dreadnoughts,”’ v. 203 

Dress of the Victorian era, i. 147 

Drink traffic, the, i. 144, 179; v, 197 

Dublin, Royal visits to, i. 108 ; iii. 1, 238; v. 110 

Duma, the Russian, v. 78 

Dundonald, Lord, iv. 133 

Dunraven, Lord, v. 105 

Dunrobin Castle, Royal visit to, ii. 144 

Diippel, battle of, ii. ror 

Durbar, in honour of Edward VII., iii. 34; the 
Coronation, iv. 109 

Durham, Lord, i. 176 


E 


East India Company, the, its cessation, i. 197 

‘** Rastern Question, the,” iii. 163; v. 148 

Eastlake, Sir Charles, ii. 112 

Edgar, Mr., murder of, in Johannesburg, iv. 124 

Edinburgh, Duchess of, her status at the British 
Court, ili. 204 

Edinburgh, Duke of, iii. 105 

Edinburgh, Edward VII. at, i. 64, 73 

Education, progress of, i. 146; iii. 63; Acts, 
63; iv. 172; v. 196 

Edward I., i. 40 

Edward II., i. 44 

Edward III., i. 47 

Edward IV., i. 50 

Edward V., i. 52 

Edward VI., i. 54 

Edward VII., accident to, on Shamrock ITI., v. 
184, at Waddesdon, iii. 209; agriculturist, 
as, ii. 123, 129; ancestry of, i. 18, 37; 
assassination of, attempted, ili. 205; asso- 
ciates of, ii. 122; baccarat scandal and, iii. 
206; Balmoral, at, i. 73, 79; Birkbeck 
Institute opened by, iii. 97; birth of, i. 2}; 
birth of children of, ii. 146; Black Eagle, 
Order of, iii. 6; Boer generals, received by, 
iv. 192; British Orphan Asylum, Slough, 
opened by, iii. 117; bust of, by Burnand, i. 
11; Canadian tour, i. 199; christening of, 
i.6; City, freedom of, accepted by, ii. 114 ; 
Continental tour, i. 89, iv. 228; Coronation 
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of, iv. 83, postponement of, iv. 75, proces- 
sion, iv. 99; Covent Garden opera, at, iii. 
52; created Prince of Wales, i.6; Curragh, 
in camp at, ii. 2; death of, v. 230; declara- 
tion of, iv. 2; Derby 1909, and, v. 177; 
dogs of, v. 189; Eastern tour, ii. 29; 
education of, i. 12, 57, Christ Church, Oxford, 
at i. 66, Trinity College, Cambridge, at, 
i. 69, ii. 1 ; Exhibitions, interest in, iii. 157 ; 
expenses of, personal, iii. 209; engagement 
officially announced, ii. 73; friendship for 
John Bright, ii. 167; funeral of, v. 234; 
Germany, tour of, in, i. 88; governess of, i. 
11, 16; heir, birth of, to, ii. 141; Home 
Rule, attitude towards, iii. 170, v. 103; 
horses of, ii. 125, v. 179; hospitals, at, iii. 82 ; 
illness of, iv. 68, v. 229; Imperialism of, 
1, 173, ili. 222; income of, increased, iii. 
213; Indian rulers, presents from, iii. 28, 
45; Indian tour of, iii. 21, the journey, 
iii. 31, the Durbar, iii. 34, political effect of, 
ili. 42, return journey, iii. 45; Ireland, in, 
i, 89, 106; Knight of St. Patrick, installed 
as, ili. 6; Lord Kitchener received by, v. 
222; Lords, House of, first appearance of, 
in, i. 80, seat taken by, in, ii. 76; lying-in- 
state of, v. 232; Marlborough House, 
residence of, at, ii. 107; marriage of, 
rumours of, ii. 5, 71; masonry and, iii. 92 ; 
measles, i. 167; meeting with Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark, iii. 13; Mercers’ 
Company, and, ii. 117; Mersey tunnel 
opened by, tii. 100; message to his first 
Parliament, iv. 4, to his people, iv. 8, 79, 
to his Indian subjects, iv. 11, to the Irish 
people, v. 124; Middle Temple, Bencher 
of, ili. 95; Millbank, model dwellings at, 
opened by, iv. 228; Nicholas II., relations 
with, v. 63, 70, 76, 83; opera, at, iii. 52 ; 
oratorical powers of, ii. 136; Parliament, 
addresses from, to, iv. 6, first message to, 
iv. 4, first, opened by, iv. 14,1902, opened 
by, iv. 65, 1906, opened by, v. 3, 8, 1910, 
opened by, v. 214, building, Ottawa, 
foundation-stone of, laid by, i. 227; party 
politics, and, v. 23; philanthropy of, iii. 
70; playgoer, as, iii. 72; popularity of, in 
India, iii. 44; portraits, references to, of, 
1, 5, I1, 12, 14, 199, V. 219, 221; proclaimed 
King, iv. 1; racing, lover of, v.179; revenue 
of, at time of marriage, ii. 77; Royal 
Academy, banquet, at, ii. 112, visit to, v. 
222; Royal College of Music, iii. 103; 
Royal Literary Fund banquet, at, ii. 134; | 
Sandringham, early days at, ii, 119,..King 
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and Queen of Denmark entertained by, at, 
¢, ii. 146; social reformer, as, ii. 132, v. 143; 
silver wedding, iii. 214; South African 
delegates, received by, v. 141; Thames 
Embankment opened by, iii. 88; tiger, 
first, of, iii. 38; tutors of, i. 61, 62, 64; 
typhoid, attacked by, iii. 12, recovery from, 
public thanksgiving, iii. 14; unemployed, 
and, v. 211; wedding of, ii. 77; vaccina- 
tion of, i. 10; visits to, Athens, ii. 66, 
Baroda, iii. 36, Belfast, v. 120, Berlin, it. 
166, Biarritz, v. 218, Birmingham, ii. 169, 
Bombay, iii. 32; Brighton, i. 10, v. 211, 
the Britannia, iii. 96, Calcutta, iii. 37, 
Ceylon, iii. 37, Chatsworth, iii. 94, v. 22, 
Constantinople, ii. 64, iii. 9, Copenhagen, 
ii. 144, v. 57, Cork, v. 122, Crimea, iii. 10, 
Derby, iii. 94, Dublin, 1903, v. 110, Dun- 
robin Castle, ii. 144, Egypt, ii. 36, iii. 8, 
Falliéres, President, v. 219, Fontainebleau, 
ii. 64, Francis Joseph, 1909, 102, German 


Emperor, 1904, v. 88, 90, 1906, Vv. 101, 1909, ' 


v. 102, Germany, ii. 144, I901, iv. 192, 
Glasgow University, iii. 87,Greece, iii. 11, 
Holy Land, the, ii. 43, Ireland, iii. 90, Italy, 
iv. 233, Leeds, iii. 98, Leo XIII., iv. 236, 
Lisbon, iv. 228, Manchester, iii. 87, Marien- 
bad, v. 210, Maynooth College, v. 118, 
Montreal, i. 226, Paris, i. 84, iv. 236, Pau, 
v. 220, Portland, iii. 94, |Portugal, iv. 230, 
Quebec, i. 217, Russia, v. 80, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, i. 212, Sweden, ii. 144, 
Vienna, iii. 20; yachting, and, v. 181, 184 

Edward of York, Prince of Wales, birth of, iii, 
198 ; iv. 26 

Edward the Confessor, i. 38 

Edward the Elder, i. 37 

Edward the Martyr, i. 38 

Egypt, visit of Edward VII. to, ii. 36; modern 
history of, iii, 109; financial position Oh, 
118; Prance in, v, 48 ; end of the Dual Con- 
trol, 53 

Bighteen-forty-eight, the year of revolutions, i. 
151 

Elandslaagte, battle of, iv. 126 

Electricity, its early use, i. 125 

Elgin, Lord, i. 182; and the Far East, iii. 166 

Ellenborough, Lord, i. 188 

Elliot, Sir H., iii. 148 

Elliott, Ebenezer, i. 97 


Elphinstone, General, i. 185 ° 


Encumbered Estates Act, i. 106 
Enslin, battle of, iv. 130 
Erythea, defeat of the Italians at, iii. 131 


Esher Committee, the, v. 166 


INDEX 


Eugénie, Empress, i, 82; ii. 67, 218; iv. 111 

European complications of 1865-75, ii. 181 

Exhibitions, of 1857, i, 74; various, iii. 157; the 
Colonial, 222 . 


Exploration in Africa, iii, 142 
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Faidherbe, General, ii. 221 

Falliéres, President, visit from Edward VII., v. 
219 

Fashion, Victorian, i. 

Fashoda, iii. 137 

Favre, Jules, ii. 218 

Fawcett, Henry, iii, 25 | 

Fenian outrage, fii. 82" : 

Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, Prince, iii. 163 

Finance and.'Socialism, v. 34 

Finance Bills and the House of Lords, v. 208, 216 

Fire Brigade, the London, iii. 78 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond, iv. 183 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, v. 131 

Forster, W. E., ii. 156; iii. 65, 173 

‘““ Fourth Party, the,” iii. 172 

Fox, Mr. Sampson, iii, 106 

France, in 1848, i. 151; the Third Republic pro- 
claimed, ii. 218 ; her aims in Egypt, iii. 111, 
132; in Northern Africa, 144; v. 48 (see 

.  @lso FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR) 
Franchise Bill of 1866, iii. 53 
Francis Joseph of Austria, i. 
Edward VII., v. 102 
Franco-Austrian War, ii. 196 
Franco-Prussian War, strained relations, ii. 188 ; 
209; its causes, 210; armistice, 221; in- 
demnity, 222; neutrality of Great Britain, 
225 ~ 

Frederick III., of Prussia, his accession, iii. 214 ; 
death, 215 

Frederick, Empress, death of the, iii. 238 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia, godfather to 
Edward VII., i. 8; and the revolutions of — 
1848, 157; ii. 9 

Free Trade and Protection (see TARIFF REFORM) 

Freemasonry, Edward VII. and, iii. 92 

French Canadians, loyalty of the, i, 21 7 

Frere, Sir Bartle, iii. 27; iv. 208 

Frogmore, the Royal mausoleum at, ii. 75: 


148 


160; visit from 


G 
Galata, seized by Armenian anarchists, iii. 165 
Gallipoli, iii, 151, 155 
Gambetta, ii. 209, 219, 221, 222 
Gambling, Edward VII. and, iii, 208 
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“Gang System, the,” ii, 126 

Garfield, President, assassination of, iii. 174, 205 

Garibaldi, i. 163; ii. 200, 204 

Gas, its early use as an illuminant, i. 123 

Gaselee, General, and the Boxer rising, iv. 206 

Gastein, Convention of, ii. 181 

Gatacre, General, iv. 130, 135 

George V., his visit to Canada, i. 218, 226, 231; 
birth of, ii. 144; on the Britannia, iii. 96; 
iv..18; commands the Thrush, 20; tour to 
Australia and the Colonies, 16, 27; his 
return, 60; marriage, v. 197 

George,. Mr. Lloyd, ii. 174; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, v. 163; his career, 199; his 
Budget, 204; Budget passed by the Lords, 
223 

George, Prince of Denmark, accepts the Crown of 
Greece, ii. 66; iii. 165; v. 64 

Germany, visit of Edward VII. to, i. 88 ; in 1848, 
156; birth of the Empire, ii. 228; strained 
relations with, in the ’nineties, iv. 121, 219; 
and China, 196; and reduction of arma- 
ments, v. 69; rivalry between Great Britain 
and, 85, 95; her navy, 85, 91, 95, 203 
(see also FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR) 

Gettysburg, battle of, ii. 233 

Gibbs, Mr,, tutor to Edward VIL, i. 61, 88, 172 

Gibraltar, visit of Edward VII. to (1903), iv. 233 

Gladstone, Herbert, Viscount, v. 136 | 

Gladstone, the Rt. Hon. W. E., at Sandringham, 
ii. 149; and the Civil List, 158; and 
Queen Victoria, 164; and Irish Disestab- 
lishment, iii. 2; and the Franchise Bill 
(1866), 53, 59; and Egypt, 112; and Turkey, 
148; the Six Resolutions, 152-3; attack on 
Anglo-Turkish Convention, 160; and Home 


Rule, 169, 188 ; attack on Mr. Parnell, 174 ; 


the elections of 1885, 182; and of 1886, 
184; his resignation, 188; views on the 
Boer War, iv. 186; and the House of Lords, 
v. 189 

Glasgow, riots in, i. 93; University, Edward VII. 
lays foundation-stone, ili. 87 

Globe, The, and ‘the 
compact, ili. 160 

Golf, Edward VII. and, v. 183 

Goojerat, battle of, i. 193 

Gordon Boys’ Home, the, tii. 129 

Gordon, General, iii. 112; 117, 118; death of, 
126; memorial to, 128 : 

Gordon-Cumming scandal, the, iii. 206 

Gortschakoff, Prince, iii, 152, 155 

Goschen, Vieoant iv. 184; and Tariff Reform, 
v. 8 

Gough, Sir Hugh (Lord), i. 189 


Schouvaloff - Salisbury 
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Graham, General, iii. 117 

Grant, General, ii. 238 

Granville, Lord, ii. 226 
Gravelotte, battle of, ii. 218 
Grayson, Mr. Victor, v. 196 
Greece and Crete, iii. 165 
Grenfell, Lord, iii. 131 

Grévy, President Jules, ii. 222 
Grey, Sir Edward, iv. 184; v. 96 
Grove, Sir George, iii. 105 
Guelph, the surname, i. 18 
Guns, growth of, i. 116 

Guy’s Hospital and Edward VII., 
Gwalior, Royal visit to, iii. 38 


iii, 85 
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Haakon VII., King of Norway, v. 210 

Habibullah Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, v. 71 

Hague Conference, the, v. 159 

Haldane, the Rt. Hon. R. B., v. 163 

Halsbury, Lord, v. 2 

Hamburg, visit of Edward VII. to, v. 93 

Hanover, and Prussian annexation, v. 192 

Harcourt, Sir William, iv. 173; and the Boer 
War, iv. 184; the Death Duties, v. 206 

Hardie, Mr, Keir, v. 37 

Hardinge, Sir Charles (Viscount), v. 81 

Hardinge, Sir Henry (Viscount), i. 189 

Harris, Dr. Rutherfoord, iv. 116 

Hart, Sir Robert, iv. 206 

Hartington, Lord (see DEVONSHIRE, DUKE OF) 

Head, Sir Edmund, i. 215 

Hearsey, General, i. 194 

Helena, Princess (see CHRISTIAN, PRINCESS) 

Heligoland ceded to Germany, iii. 143 

Henry of Battenberg, Prince, ii. 165 ; iii. 216 

Henry of Prussia, Prince, his mission to China, 
iv. 196 

Hensel’s portrait of Edward VIL, 

Herschell, Lord, and the Wedeeuell “Gasitiee 
iv. 224 

Hicks, Colonel, iii. 112 

Hicks Beach, Sir Michael, Viscount St. Aldwyn, 
v. 6 

Hildyard, Mrs., i. 16 

Hobhouse, Miss, and the South African Con- 
centration Camps, iv. 146 

Hodgson, Sir Francis, iv. 168 

Hohenzollern claims to the Spanish throne, ii. 210 

Holland, Dr., ii. 18 

Holloway College for Women, Royal, opened by 
Queen Victoria, iii. 224 

Holy Land, visit of Edward VIT. to, ii. 43 


. Holyoake, G. J., iii. 154 
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Holyrood Palace, i. 64, 72; Volunteer review at, 
i, 121 

Home Defence, v. 168 

Home Rule, the Bill of 1886, iii. 163, 169, 181, 
184; the Second Bill, 188; iv. 175; 
Edward VII. and, v. 103; 189 

Hornby, Admiral, proceeds to Constantinople, 
iii, 156 

Horse-racing, Edward VII. and, v. 177 

Hospital Saturday Fund, iii. 85 

Hospitals in South Africa, iv. 139 

House of Lords (see Lorps) 

Housing Reform, iv. 228 

Humbert, King, murder of, iv. 233 

Hungary, insurrection in, i. 162 


I 
Ich Dien, i. 46 
Independent Labour Party, the, v. 37, 193 
India, the Great Mutiny, i. 193 ; its causes, 194; 
India annexed to the Crown, 197 ; proclama- 


tion of Queen Victoria as Empress, iii. 50;: 


Edward VII.’s tour in, iii. 21; Russian 
designs on, v. 59, 72 

Inebriates Act, the, i. 179 

Infallibility, the Papal, ii. 204 

Inventions of Edward VII.’s early days, i. 122 

“‘Invincibles, the,’ iii. 176, 179 

Imperial Conference, the (1907), v. 132 

Imperial Defence, Committee of, 1. 181 

Imperial Institute, the, iii. 108 ; foundation-stone 
laid, 230; opening of, 231 

Imperial, the Prince, ii. 210, 217; death of, iv. 
109 

Imperialism, Edward VII. and, i. 173; iii. 222 

Ireland, Edward VII. in, i. 89; condition in the 
mid-nineteenth century, 102; insurrec- 
tion in, 106; visit of Queen Victoria to, ii. 
2; state of in the ’sixties, iii. 2; the Land 
League, 72, 86; Edward VII. in, 90; affairs 
in the late ’seventies, 169 ; in 1887, 224; and 
the first Jubilee, 230; Nationalists and the 
Boer War, iv. 188; im the early twentieth 


century, v. 103; Landowners’ Convention 
(1902), 104, 105; visit of Edward VII. 
(1903), 110 


Irish Relief Bill, 1880, iii. 170 

Ironclads, their superiority demonstrated, ii, 
232 

Irving, Sir Henry, iii. 72 

Isandiwana, battle of, iv. 109 

Ismail Pasha, iii. 109 

Italy, in 1848, i. 163; war of 1866, ii, 182; 
unification of, 192; defeat at Erythrea 
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in Abyssinia, iii. 231; visit of Edward 
VII. (1903), iv. 234 


Ito, Marquis, iv. 212 


J : 

Jaffa, Edward VII. at, ii. 43 

Jamaica, insurrection in, i. 185 

Jameson, Dr., iv. 117; his raid on the Trans- 
vaal, 118; the home Government and, 122; 
conviction of the raiders, 123 

Japan, treaty with (1858), iii. 166; prepara- 
tions for war with Russia, iv. 212; and 
Korea, 213; Anglo-Japanese alliance (1902), 
215 (see RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR) 

Jenner, Sir William, ii. 17 

Jerusalem, ii. 46; Edward VII. at, 48 

Jeypore, royal visit to, iii. 38 

*‘ Jingoes, the,” iii. 153-4 

Joachim, i. 138 

Johannesburg, agitation in, iv. 
Jameson raiders, 120 

Joubert, General, iv. 111 

Jubilee of Queen Victoria, the first, iii. 221, 225; 
the ‘‘ Diamond,”’ 232 


115; and the 


K 


Kabul, i. 185 ; re-entered by British troops, 188 ; 
proposal for British Resident at, iii. 160 ; 
Russian mission to, 160; British Resident 
accepted, 162 

Ketteler, Baron, murder of, in Pekin, iv. 206 

Khalifa, the (see ABDULLAH) , 

Khartoum, founded, ii. 36; Gordon at, iii, 112; 
besieged, 118; fall of, 126; Kitchener’s 
advatice on, 132 

Khyber Passe, the, i. 187 

Kiau-chau, and Germany, iv. 196 

Kiel Canal, the, Edward VII. at, v. 90 

Killarney, royal visit to, ii. 4 

Kilmainham hospital, ii. 4 

Kimberley, Lord, iii. 164 

Kimberley, siege of, iv. 129; its relief, 133 

King Edward’s Hospital Fund, iii. 85 

Kingsley, Charles, i. 64 

Kitchener, Lord, becomes Sirdar, iii. 131 ; meets 
George V. at Pietermaritzburg, iv. 50; 
proceeds to South Africa, 131; takes the 
field against De Wet, 138; and guerilla 
watfare, 146; meeting with Botha, 147; 
his proclamation, 149; receives his field- 
marshal’s baton from Edward VII, v. 222 

Koh-i-noor diamond, the, iv. 100 

Koniggratz, battle of, ii, 185 


de 


INDEX 


Korea, Russia and, iv. 212 

Kossuth, Louts, i. 159 

Kruger, President, early years, 1.174; iv. 111; 
his dispatch to Lord Salisbury, 134; flight 
of, 138; in Holland, 147 

Krugersdorp, fight at, iv. 118 

Kumasi, iii. 141; siege of, iv. 168 

Kuropatkin, General, iv. 213 

Kwoffi Kari-Kari, King of the Ashantis, iii. 141 


L 


Labouchere, Mr., v. 186 

Labour Party and the Czar, v. 82 (see INDE- 
PENDENT LABOUR PARTY) 

Labour representation in Parliament, v. 21, 30 

Labourers, agricultural, condition of, ii. 130 

Ladysmith, address from, to George V., iv. 49; 
siege of 129; relief of, 133 

Lahore, royal visit to, iti. 38 

Lancaster, Edward VII. at, i. 79 

Land Act, the Irish, iii. 173 

Land League, the Irish, ili. 172, 186; suppres- 
sion of the, 174 

Land Purchase Act, iv. 180; v. 2, 104, 106, 128 

Land valuation, v. 204 

Landseer, Sir E., i. 5, 14 

Lansdowne, Lord, iv. 140, 182; v. 8 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, i. 223; meets George V. at 
Vancouver, iv. 57 

Layard, Mr., British Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, iii. 151, 156 

Lee, General, ii. 238 

Leeds, visit of Edward VII. to, ili. 97 

Leitrim, Lord, murder of, 111. 170 

Leo XIII., Pope, visit of Edward VII. to, iv. 
236; death of, v. 110 

Leopold I. of Belgium, i. 24, 32 

Leopold II. of Belgium, and the Congo Free 
State, iii. 144 

Leyds, Dr., iv. 123 

Liberation, army of, ii. 201 

Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum, Edward VII.’s 
visit to, iii. 79 

Licensing Reform, v. 198, 206 

Lincoln, Abraham, ii. 192, 231; assassination of, 
238 

Lipton, Sir Thomas, and yachting, v. 184 

Literature of the Victorian era, i, 127 

Liverpool, Edward VII. at, i. 79; 
Queen Victoria to, iii. 222 

Livingstone, David, iii. 142 

Lobanoff, Prince, iii. 164 

Lobengula, iv. 114 

Local Government Board, instituted, i. 147 


visit of 
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Loftus, Lord Augustus, iii. 156 

Londonderry, Lord, iv. 176 

Lords, House of, Edward VII.’s first appearance 
in, i. 80; Edward VII. takes his seat in, ii. 
76; Mr. Chamberlain’s early opinion on, 
171; reform of the, v. 191, 194, 208, 225;- 
and Money Bills, 208, 216; pass Lloyd 
George’s Budget, 223 

Lorne, Marquis of, ii. 155 

Loubet, President, iv. 237; visit to England, 
239; meeting with Edward VII., v. 98 

Louis Napoleon (see NAPOLEON III.) 

Louis Philippe, i. 151; his flight, 154 - 

Louise, Princess, Duchess of Argyll, ii. 155; her 
wedding, 158 

Louise, Princess, Duchess of Fife, fii. 212 

Lowe, Mr. (see SHERBROOKE, LORD) 

Lucknow, royal visit to, iii. 37 

Lunacy in the Victorian era, i. 147 

Luxembourg question, the, ii. 189 

Lyons, Lord, ii. 210 

Lyttelton, Lady, i. rf 

Lytton, Lord, Viceroy of India, iii. 100 


M 


McCarthy, Justin, iii. 188; iv. 187 

MacCormack, Sir William, iv. 140 

MacDonald, Sir Claude, iv. 196, 203 

Macdonald, Sir Hector, iii. 132, 135 

McKenna, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Reginald, v. 163 

Macfarren, Sir George, iii. 106 

Macleod, Dr. Norman, ii. 30 

MacMahon, Marshal, ii. 197, 218 

Macnaughten, Sir William, 1. 185 

Madagascar, v. 54 

Madras, royal visit to, ili. 37 

Mafeking, siege of, iv. 136 

Magdala, iii. 140 

Magee, Dr., iii. 214 

Magenta, battle of, ii. 197 

Magefsfontein, battle of, iv. 130 

Mahdi, the, ii. 42; iii, 110, 112; proclaimed 
Sultan of Kordofan, 116 

Majuba Hill, iv. 112 

Malta, Indian troops brought to, Iii. 
Edward VII, at (1903), iv. 233 

Manchester, Edward VII. opens Royal Agri- 
cultural Show at (1867), iii. 87 

Manchuria, railways in, iv. 199; Russia firmly 
established in, 212 

Manns, Sir August, i. 138 

Manuel, King of Portugal, his flight, iv. 230 

Maori wars, i. 183 

Maoris, presented to George V., iv. 46 


159; 
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Marchand, Major, iii. 132, 137 
Marie Alexandrovna, her marriage with Prince 
. Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, ii. 151 

Marlborough House, ii. 14, 107 

Maronite Christians, massacre of, ii. 61 

Mary of Cambridge, Princess, Duchess of Teck, 
ii, 166, death of, iii. 200 

Mary, Queen, ii. 166; engagement to the Duke 
of Clarence, iii. 197 ; marriage to George V., 
197; her early years, iv. 22; degree of 
LL.D. conferred by University of Montreal, 
54 

Mashonaland, expedition into, iv. 114 

Matabeleland, iv. 114 

Mathew, Father, i. 103, 145 

Maud, Princess, Queen of Norway, birth of, 
ii. 146; her marriage, iii. 212; visit from 
Queen Alexandra, v. 210 

Mauritius, George V. at, iv. 49 

Maynooth College, ii. 2; visit of Edward VII. 
to, v. 118 

Maximilian of Austria, Emperor of Mexico, ii. 
191; murder of, 192 

Medical profession, the, in mid-Victorian days, 
i. 147 

Meerut, Sepoy revolt at, i. 197 

Mehemet Ali, ii. 36 

Melbourne, George V.’s visit to, iv. 34 

Melbourne, Lord, his letter to Queen Victoria, 
i.6; on the education of Edward VII., 59; 
il, 22 

Mendelssohn, i. 137 

Menelek, King of Abyssinia, iii. 140 

Mentana, battle of, ii. 204 

Mercers’ Company, the, ii. 117 

Mersey tunnel, opened by Edward VIL, iii. 100 

Methuen, Lord, iv. 129, 137; wounded, 150 

Metz, siege of, ii. 218, 219 

Mexico, withdrawal of the French army, ii. 191 

Milner, Lord, iv. 146, 150; v, 129 

Mitchell, Colonel, i. 196 

Mohammed, Jan, iii. 162 

Moltke, General von, ii. 183 

Mombasa railway built, iii. 144 

Monroe doctrine, the, ii, 192; iv. 223 

Montreal, Edward VII. at, i. 226; George V. at, 
iv. 54 

Moodkee, battle of, i. 189 

Morley, John, Viscount, ii, 176; iii. 182; iv. 176 

Morocco, France and, v. 48; revolt in (1902), 
50; Great Britain and, 50; convention of 
1856, 52; and Spain, 53; the Anglo- 
French agreement, 53; the Kaiser in, 96; 
France and, 97; effects: of the Kaiser's 
visit, 98; decides against reform, 100 


INDEX 


Morris, William, i. 137 

Motoring, Edward VII. and, v. 183 © 
Music of the Victorian era, i. 137 
Music, Royal College of, iii. 103 


N 


Napier, Lord, i. 168, 193; iii. 128, 140 

Naples, overthrow of, ii. 201 

Napoleon III., i. 82, 86, 165 ; ii. 67, 103, 105, 181, 
189; and Mexico, 191; attempt on his 
life, 193, 209, 216; fall of, 218, 221, 222 

Napoleon, Prince Jerome, ii. 193 

National Rifle Association, i. 120 

Nationalists, the Irish, iii. 170 

Naval Academy, Portsmouth, the, i. 114 

Naval activity, i. 116; iv. 174; Vv 203, 166 

Navy Bill, the German, v. 85 

Near East, the, iii. 148 

New Hebrides, the, v. 54 

New York, Edward VII. at, i. 239 

New Zealand, its colonial Den anise, i, 
visit of George V. to, iv. 43 

Newcastle, the Duke of, accompanies Edward VII. 
on his colonial tour, i. 206, 211, 232 

Newman, Cardinal, i. 8 

Newport, Mon., Chartist riots at, i. 95 

Niagara, Falls of, Edward VII. at, i. 228, 232, 235; 

. George V. at, iv. 57 

Nicholas II., Czar of Russia, iii. 208; and 
Edward VIL., v. 63, 70, 76; his wooing, and 
escape from death in Japan, 64; marriage, 
65; proposals for universal peace, 65 ; 
visit to England (1909), 83 

Nicholas, King of Montenegro, v. 65 

Niger Company, the Royal Chartered, its rights 
purchased, iv. 180. 

Niger Protectorate proclaimed, ili. 144 

Nigeria, the boundary convention (1898), v. 48 

Norfolk, Duke of, iv. 176 

Northbrook, Lord, Viceroy of India, iii. 22, 118, 
160 

Northcote, Sir Stafford, iii. 114, 156 

North Sea incident, the, with Russian Warships) 
iv. 218; v. 62, 70 


183 ; 


‘ Norwich, royal visit to, ii. 132 


Novara, battle of, i. 163 
Nubar Pasha, ili. r10, 119 . 
Nupe, expedition against, iii. 145 


O 


Oath, the Coronation, iv. 81 
O'Brien Smith, i. 106 
O’Brien, ieee) and the Boers, iv. 188 


INDEX 


O’Connell, Daniel, i. 102 

Ohrwalder, Father, ii. 131 

Olaf, Prince, v. 210 

Old Age Pensions, v. 6, 144, 146; estimated cost, 
150; early suggestions for, 153; the Act 
of 1909, 154, 196, 202 

Ollivier, M., ii. 210 

Omdurman, the Khalifa at, iii. 131; battle of, 133 

Opera, the, in the Victorian era, i. 138 

Opium traffic, the, iii. 147 

Ophir, voyage of the, iv. 27 

Orange Free State, the, iv. 213; joins the 
Transvaal against Great Britain, 126; 
annexed by Great Britain, 136 

Orangeism in Toronto, i. 236 

Orleans, taken by Germany, 11. 221 

Orsini, Felice, attempts assassination of Napo- 
leon III., ii. 192 

O’Shea, Captain, iii. 175 

Osman Digna, iii. 117 

Ottawa, Edward VII. at, i. 227; George V. at, 
iv. 54 

.Oxford, Edward VII. enters Christ Church, i. 66 


P 


Paardeberg, battle of, iv. 133 

Paget, Sir James, iii. 14 

Paladines, General D’Aurelle de, ii. 219 

Palmerston, Lord, i. 162; ii. 17, 18, 103; his 
death, 144; and Turkey, ili. 148 

Panama Canal, the, iv. 224 

Paris, visits of Edward VII. to, 1. 84;. iv. 236; 
v. 42; siege of, ii. 218; treaty of (1871), 
ili, 159 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, iii. 170; arrest of, 174 ; 
and the Phcenix Park murders, 180; the 
libel action against The Times, 185; his 
ruin, 186; his death, 188 

Parnellism and Crime, iii, 185 

Parratt, Sir Walter, iv. 176 

Patti, Adelina, i.'239 

Pauncefote, Lord, v. 68 

Peace conference, the (1899), v. 68 

** Peace with honour,” iii. 160 

Peel, Sir Robert, i, 97; and the civil list, 158 

Pekin, taken by British and a Minister estab- 
lished at, iii, 168 ;. trouble in (1896), iv. 196; 
the legations besieged, 205 ; relief, 210 

Penjdeh dispute, the, iii. 130 

** People’s Charter,” the, i. 94 

People’s Palace, Whitechapel, opened by Queen 
Vietoria, iii, 225 

Persia, visit of the Shah to England, iii. 189; 
and the Powers, v. 72; revolution in, 75 


25r 


Perth, Western Australia, George V. at, iv. 48 

Philharmonic Society, founded, i. 137 

Phipps, Sir Charles, ii. 16, 18, 26 

Phoenix Park murders, the, iii. 176 

Pieter’s Hill, battle of, iv. 133 

Pigott, Richard, iii. 186 

Pius IX., receives Edward VII., i. 89; his- 
flight, 163; reinstatement, 165; ii. 206 

Playfair, Dr. Lyon (Lord), i. 64 

Plevna, iii. 153 

Plombiéres, compact of, ii. 192 

Plowden, Mr. Walter, iii. 138 

Plunkett, Sir Horace, iv. 180 

Poor Law, Reform of the, i. 102, 104;.royal 
commission on the, v. 145, 154 

Poor, royal commission on the aged (1893), v. 
147 - 

Port Arthur, Russia and, iv. 195, 199; taken by 
Japan, 214 

Portland, Edward VII. at, iii. 94 

Portsmouth, U.S.A., treaty of, between Russia 
and Japan, iv. 214 

Portugal and Great Britain, iv. 230 

Prague, treaty of, ii. 187 

Preferential system, the, v. 6 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, the, i. 137 

Prester John, King of Abyssinia, iii. 131 

Pretoria, entry of Lord Roberts, iv. 136 

Pretorius, General, iv. 111 . 

Prince Consort, (see Al,BERT) 

Princess Royal, the, i. 60 

Prinee of Wales (see EDWARD VII., GEORGE V.), 
the title first given, i. 44 

Prinsloo, General, iv. 137 

Prisons Act, iv. 178 

Protection and Free Trade (see TARIFF REFORM) 

Prussia, war. with Denmark, ii. 101; - and 
Austria, war of 1866, 181; and Italy, 182 
(see also FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, GERMANY, 
WILLIAM IT.) 

Punjab, annexation of, i. 193 

Puritans of the Victorian Era, i. 142 


Q 
Quebec, visit of Edward VII., i. 217; and of 
George V., iv. 52 
Queen’s prize, the, instituted, i. 121 
Queenstown, i. 107 
Quintuple treaty, the, ii. 215 


4 


R 


Railways, early days of, i, 111; in Canada, 227 
Ras Ali, King of Abyssinia, iii. 139 - 
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Rebels in South Africa, treatment of the, iv. 
143 

Rechabites, Independent Order of, i. 145 

Reddersburg, surrender at, iv. 135 

Redistribution of Seats Bill, iii. 53, 160 

Redmond, Mr. John, iv. 187 

Reform Bill of 1867, tii. 53, 58 

Reform League, the, iii. 57 

Regalia, the, iv. 104 

Reid, Sir James, v. 218 

. Reid, Sir Robert, iv. 183 

Republicanism, Mr. Chamberlain and, ii. 172 

Reval, meeting between Edward VII. and the 
Czar at, v. 76, 80 

Revolution of 1848 in France, i. 152 

Rhodes, Cecil, iv. 114; and the Jameson Raid, 
118; shut up in Kimberley, 124; his 
death and will, 166 

Rice throwing at weddings, custom introduced 
into England, ii. 160 

Richmond, Va., Edward VII. at, i. 238 

Rights, Bill of, i. 19 

Riots in Hyde Park, iv. 57; in Trafalgar Square, 
222 

Roberts, Lord, takes Kabul, iii. 162; created an 
Earl and Garter Knight by Queen Victoria, 
238; proceeds to South Africa, iv. 131; 
enters the Transvaal, 136; his proclama- 
tions, 136, 138; and the hospitals, 140 

Robinson, Sir Hercules, Lord Rosmead, iv. 117 

Rome, Edward VII. in, i. 89; iv. 234; attack 
on, by Garibaldi, ii. 204; entrance of the 
national army, 207 

Roosevelt, President, and mediation between 
Russia and Japan, iv. 214 

Rorke’s Drift, iv. 109 . 

Rosebery, Lord, iii. 50, 105, 164; his Adminis- 
tration, 164, 188; iv. 170; speech on the 
Colonies, 63; on the Boer War, 147; and 
the Armenian atrocities, 182; entertains 
Edward VII. at Posilipo, 234; and Old Age 
Pensions, v. 144; and reform of the 
House of Lords, 225 

Ross, Sir Charles, i. 10 

Roumania, declared a kingdom, iii. 100 

Royal Academy banquet, Edward VII.’s first 
speech at, ii. 112 

Royal Army Medical Corps, the, iv. 142 

Royal Caledonian Asylum, Edward VII. and, 
ili, 75 

Royal Marriage Act, the, ii. 155, 156 

Royal Medical Benevolent College, Edward VII. 
at, iii. 84 

Royal National Lifeboat Institution, Edward VII. 
and, iii. 70 
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Royal Theatrical Fund, the, ii. 72 

Royal Titles Bill, the, ii. 46 

Rozhdestvensky, Admiral, and. the Baltic fleet, 
iv. 214; the North Sea Incident, 218 

Rujeet Singh, i. 189 : 

Russell, Lord John, i. 95, 100,178; ii. 71, 99, 
IOI, 184, 198, 200, 202, 214; ili. 139 

Russell, Sir Charles, Lord Russell of Killowen, 
iii, 186, 206; and the Venezuela question, 
iv. 224 

Russia, and the Crimean war, i. 166; and the 
‘“* Black Sea Clause,”’ ii. 226; and India, 
lili. 50, 160; and Turkey, 148; and Bul- 
garia, 150, 164; and England, prospect of 
war between, 159; and the Far East, iv. 
194; and China, 211; relations with Great 
Britain in early twentieth century, v. 59; 
convention with Great Britain (1907), 70; 
her Duma, 78; visits of Edward VII. to, 
80 

Russo-Japanese War, the, its causes, iv. 212; 
outbreak of, 213; close, 214 

Russo-Turkish War, iii. 150-8 


Ss 


Sadowa, battle of, ii. 187 

Said Pasha, ii. 36 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and Edward VII., 
iii, 82 

St. Germans, Earl of, i. 211 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, visit of Edward VII. 
to, i, 212 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, new buildings opened at, 
ii. 164; foundation-stone laid by Queen 
Victoria, iii. 82 

Salisbury, Marquis of, iii. 22, 60; and Turkey, 
148; at the Conference at Constantinople, 
150, 155; Administrations of, 163, 184; 
iv. 170; and the Boer War, 134; and 
affairs in China, 195; and the Boxer rising, 
206; and Germany, 219; and the Venezuela 
question, 223; death of, v. 8; and Asiatic 
questions, 76 

Samoa, surrendered to Germany and U.S.A., iv. 
220 

San Stefano, treaty of, iii. 158 

Sand River Convention, i. 175 

Sanna’s Post, battle at, iv. 135 - 

Schema de Ecclesia, ii. 205 

Schleswig-Holstein disputes, the, ii. 97, 181; 
ceded to Austria and Prussia, 105 


‘Schouvaloff, Count, iii. 157, 160 


Schreiner, Mr., iv. 143 
Scott, Sir C. S., v. 65. * 


INDEX 


Sedan, battle of, ii. 218 

Selborne, Lord, v. 129 

Senegal, iii. 144 

Servia, revolt against Turkey, iii. 148; declared 
a kingdom, 160 

Settlement, Act of, i. 19 

Seven Weeks’ War, the, ii. 184 

Seymour, Admiral Sir Edward, against the 
Boxers, iv. 205 

Seymour, Sir Beauchamp, bombards Alexandria, 
tii, 11 

Shaftesbury, Earl of, i. 92, 100 

‘*Shameful Peace, The,” i. 48 

Shamrock II., accident to Edward VII. on, v. 
184 

Shaw, Sir Eyre Massey, iii. 78 

Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, iv. 108 

Sherbrooke, Lord, iii. 47, 54, 60 

Shere Ali, Russian mission to, iii. 160; resents 
English mission, 160-1 ; attitude of, towards 
European agents, 162; death of, 162 

Shimonoseki, treaty of, iv. 194 

Sikh War, the, i. 189 

Singapore, George V. at, iv. 32 

Sinket, massacre at, iii. 117 

Sinope, destruction of, i. 107 

Slatin Bey, iii. 131 

Slavery, Edward VII. and, i. 238; abolished in 
U.S.A. li. 233 

Smith, Sir Harry, i, 175 

Smith, Mr. W. H., iii. 97, 177 

Sobraon, battle of, i. 191 

Social Democratic Federation, v. 36 

Social reform in the ’nineties, iv. 175 ; Mr. Lloyd 
George and, v. 206 

Socialism, modern, v. 31; and finance, 34 

Society of Victorian days, i. 140 

Solferino, battle of, ii. 197 

Somaliland, protectorate declared over, ili. 144 

Soudan, revolt in, iii, 112; abandonment of, 
126; its government handed over to Great 
Britain, 138 

South African Republic, its birth, i. 
also TRANSVAAL) 

Speeches from the Throne, v. 216 

Spencer, Herbert, i. 132 

Spencer, Lord, iii, 176 

“ Spheres of Influence,” iv. 203 

Spion Kop, iv. 132 

Spensors to Edward VIL, i. 9 

Sport, Edward VII. and, v. 187 

Sports of Harly Victorian days, i. 150 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon, iv. 144 

Stambuloff, M., iii. 164 

Stanley, Dean, ii, 33, 69; visit of, to Sandring- 


175 (see 
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ham, 146; officiates at Prince Alfred’s 
(Duke of Edinburgh) wedding, 151; iii. 30 
Stanley, Sir Henry Morton, iii. 141 
Steam navigation, early days of, i. 112 
Stewart, Rev. R. N., murdered in China, iv. 196 
Stewart, Sir Herbert, iii. 120 : 
Steyn, President, iv. 152; 
Union, v. 140 
Stockmar, Baron, i. 29, 58 
Stoiloff, M., iii. 164 
Stolypin, M., v. 78 
Stone of Destiny, the, iv. 103 
Stormberg, battle of, iv. 130 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, i. 167 
Submarine cables, i. 126 
Suez Canal, the, iii. 110, 118 
Sullivan, Sir Arthur, ii. 106 
Sunday observance by Edward VIL, ii, 39, 150 
Symons, General Penn, iv. 136 
Syria, iii. 159 


and South African 


T 


Taku forts, capture of, tii. 168 

Talana Hill, battle of, iv. 126 

Tangier, William II. of Germany at, ¥. 97 

Tariff Reform, v. 2, 5, 25, 202, 212 

Tarver, Canon, director of studies, and a at 
i. 62, 69 

Tasmania, visit of George V. to, iv. 47 

Teck, Duchess of (see MARY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
PRINCESS) 

Teck, Duke of, ii. 166 

Telegraph, the electric, 1. 125 

Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, iii. 111 

Temperance Reform, 1. 145; v. 197 

Temperance societies, i. 144 

Territorial Army, the, v. 164, 169 

Terry, Miss Ellen, iii. 72 | 

Tewfik Pasha, ili. 110 

Thames embankment, Edward VII. opens, iii. 88 

Thanksgiving, national, for Edward VII.’s 
recovery from typhoid, iii. 14 - 

Theatres, Edward VII. and, iii. 72 

Theodore, King of Abyssinia, iii. 139; his 
capture of British subjects, 140; suicide of, 
141 

Thiers, M., ii. 213, 223 

Thorburn’s portrait of Edward VII, i. 14 

Thorneycroft, Colonel, iv. 132 

“Three F.’s, the,” iii, 172. 

Throne, the British Royal, iv. 101. 

Tibet, v. 71 2 

Tientsin, treaty of, iii. 168; Boxer fighting at, 
206 
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Times, The, and the Parnell libel action, iii. 185 

Togo, Admiral, iv. 213 

Toski, battle bf, iii. 131 

Tower Bridge opened, iii. 199 

Tractarians, the, i, 8 

Trades unions and politics, v. 31 

Trafalgar Square riots, iii. 222 

Trans-Siberian Railway, the, iv. 200 

Transvaal, the, birth of the Republic, i. 175; 
British annexation of (1877), iv. 108 ;- and 
British suzerainty, 112, 121, 125, 135, 183; 
discovery of gold in, 113; Uitlander dis- 
content, 113, 115, 117, 124; the Jameson 
Raid, 118; damages claimed, 123; alliance 
with the Orange Free State, 123; annexa- 
tion by Great Britain (1900), 136; v. 131; 
Indians in the, 139 (see BOERS, THE) 

Treason Bill (South Africa), iv. 144 

Treaty of London, 1867, ii. 189 

Treaty of Paris, 1871, iii. 159 

Treaty of San Stefano, iii. 158 

Trent incident, the, ii. 16, 23, 231 

Trevelyan, Sir George, ili. 177 

Treves, Sir Frederick, iv. 140 

Trinkitat, battle of, iii. 117 

Trochu, General, ii. 218 

Turkish misgovernment, iii. 150 et seq. 

Turner, J. M. W., i. 134 

Tweefontein, battle of, iv. 146 

Typhoid, Edward VII. attacked by, iii. 12 


U 
Uganda, iii. 143 
Unemployed, the, v. 155 
United States, Irish emigration to, i. 102; 
Edward VII. in, 236; becomes a world 
power, iv. 226 


V 


Vaccination, i. 147; iv. 180 

Vagrancy Act, the, iv. 178 

Vancouver Island, annexed to British Columbia, 
i. 181; George V. at, iv. 57 

Vatican Council, 1869, ii. 205 

Venezuela Question, the, iv. 174, 222, 227; and 
Germany, v. 87 

Vengeance, the Army of, iii. 162 

Venice and Italy, ii. 183 

Vereeniging Conference, the, iv. 159 

Versailles, conference of the German States at, 
ii, 229 

Veto Bill, the, v. 192, 223, 225 

Victor Emmanuel of Italy, i. 164; ii. 201 


INDEX 


Victoria, Princess, birth of, ii. 146 
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